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ABSTRACT 

This volume includes revised presentations and 
commentaries from a workship to review evidence for various 
theoretical explanations for occupational segregation and to report 
empirical research to enlarge understanding of the topic. An 
introduction summarizes contents. In part I five chapters ijn the 
extent of and trends in se.gregation document a decline in the 
segregation index, report an examination of sex segregation within 
organizations, address change in occupational sex composition 
experienced with job change and movement by race among occupations 
with different sex compositions, comment on contradictions among 
these papers, and project occupational segregation for the 1980s. 
Eight chapters in part II attempt to describe segregation by 
considering economic approaches to sex segregation, proposing a 
general theory to explain occupational segregation and wage 
differentials,, criticizing this theory, reviewing the human capital 
explanation attributing segregation to women's preferences, reviewing 
literature linking sex t^ypirq in socialization to occupational 
choice, responding to that tvview, examining institutional barriers 
to sex integration, and commenting on that examination. The three 
papers in part III on the effectiveness of interventions to reduce 
segregation review literature to examine impacts, evaluate 
occupational desegregation in Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act programs, and comment on the previous paper. Concluding remarks 
integrate several recurring themes. (YLB) 
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Preface 



The segregation of the sexes into different occupations, industries, and (within 
firms) specific jobs is one of the most stable and striking features of the American 
workplace. Although the sexes have become increasingly similar in their \ikelihood 
of employment outside the home, within the workplace women and men diflFer 
dramatically in. the kinds of jobs they hold. Sex segregation is probleriatic for several 
reasons. Most importantly, it promotes and sustains the wage gap between the 
sexes. Barring substantial changes in the ways that jobs are evaluated and wages 
set, women's prospects for economic parity will depend on their migration into 
mainstream ''male" jobs, away from the many low-paying jobs most frequently held 
by women. ^ . 

In view of the pervasiveness of segregation and. its adverse consequences for 
women, in 1981 several groups sponsored an examination of sex segregation in the 
workplace by the Committee on Women's Employment and Related Social Issues 
of the National Research Council. The sponsors are ti e U.S. Department of Ed- 
ucation, the Employment and Training Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Labor, and the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

The committee s mandate was twofold: to convene a major interdisciplinary work- 
shop on job segregation and to prepare a state-of-the-art report on the topic. The 
two-day workshop, held in May 1982, brought together two dozen scholars. This 
volume includes revised versions of several papers presented there and the remarks 
of commentators, along with three papers the committee subsequently commis- 
sioned. These papers served as a resource to the committee in preparing its final 
report. Women s Work, Mens Work: Segregation on the Job, and stand as a com- 
panion to that volume. 

The purposes of the workshop were to bring together scholars from several 
disciplines to review the evidence for various theoretical explanations for segregation 
and to report empirical research they were conducting that would enlarge our 
understanding of its extent, form, and causes. For this reason some of the papers, 

vii 



and thus the chapters in this volume, primarily review the literature (Blau, Marini 
and Brinton, Ro\)s and Reskin, and O'Farrell and Harlan), while others offer up- 
to-date empirical^findings (Bellet, TBielby and Baron, Beller and Han, Rosenfeld, 
and Waite and Ber^yman). Two papers combine the presentation of original research 
with either a critical review of a theoretical perspective (Corcoran, Duncan, and 
Ponza) or the presentation of a new theoretical approach (Strober), 

Many of the authors of this volume thank colleagues or assistants for their help. 
The workshop at which most of these chapters and comments were first presented 
and this volume also benefited from the work of several people, to whom I express 
my appreciation. As study director of the committee, Barbara F. Reskin was a 
valuable intellectual resource and an able manager of our work. Marie A. Matthews, 
administrative assistant to the committee, was indispensable in organizing the work- 
shop. The members of the Committee on Women's Employment and Related Social 
Issues and. Heidi I. Hartmann, as associate executive director of the Commission 
on Behavioral and Social Sciences jmd Education, helped identify workshop par- 
ticipants, participated in the workshop, and refereed papers?for inclusion in this ^ 
volume. Christine L. McShane, editor for the commission, worked with the authors 
and the National Academy JPress in producing it. This volume woyld not exist 
without the behind-the-scene contributions of these people, and I thank them 
warmly. 



Alice S. Ilchman, Chair 

Committee on Women's Employment and Related Social Issues 
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Introduction 

BARBARA F- RESWN 



The concept of segregation was first 
brought to public attention in the United 
States to describe the enforced separation 
of black and white children in different 
schools. Although strictly speaking segre- 
gation denotes physical separation, it typi- 
cally involves an institutionalized form of 
social distance between dominant and sub- 
ordinate groups (Kuper, 1968:144). Cer- 
tainly racial segregation in this country en- 
tailed more than physical separation; not only 
did it reflect the belief that black children 
were not fit to associate with white children, 
but it also made other formiL of unequal 
treatment possible. 

Years of litigation, protests, and busing 
have brought the concept of segregation into 
the public vocabulary and persuaded most 
Americans of the existence of racial segre- 
gation in schools and neighborhoods. At the 
same time, these activities have probably 
helped to associate the idea of segregation 
with race discrimination. But our society, 
Mke most others, segregates its members on 
the basis of characteristics other than race; 



I wish to express my thanks to my fnend and col- 
league. liOwell L. Hargens. for his help in reading and 
discussing the papers in this volume. 



age, sex, and social class are the most com- 
mon. Because most of these forms of seg- 
regation mirror social norms about the ap- 
propriate and "natural'' relations between 
groups (just as prior to the 1954 Brown de- 
cision many people defined race segregation 
as natural and appropriate) and because of 
their very pervasiveness, these forms of sep- 
aration are not readily thought of as segre- 
gation. We take for granted, for example, 
that children will be separated into age-based 
groups at school and that they will spend 
their days apart from most adults. Indeed, 
it is when the accepted patterns of segre- 
gation vary that we notice — for example, 
more than one or two adults on a school 
playground during recess or children in work 
settings. 

The segregation of the sexes in #bme 
spheres is at least as common as that of chil- 
dren from adults. Yet it is often not visible 
for two reasons. First, cultural expectations, 
which structure our perceptions of the world, 
take for granted that most adults live inti- 
mately with a member of the opposite sex. 
Because such intimacy is at odds with the 
model of physical separation implied by the 
paradigmatic case of racial segregation, it 
masks the existence of sex segregation. Sec- 
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end, the presence of women and men pub- 
licly carrying out a variety of activities to- 
gether supports the impression of sex 
integration. Superficially these two phe- 
nomena appear to invalidate any claim that 
the sexes are segregated. 

Our interest in this volume centos on the 
segregation of women and men at work, re- 
gardless of whether the sexes are substan- 
tially segregated in most parts- oC^their lives. 
In that context, work can be characterized 
as sex segregated in three ways. First, nonns 
that relegate the sexes to separate spheres 
(Welter, 1966; Bloch, 1978)— women .to the 
home and men to the public sector — nec- 
essarily imply their physical separation. For ' 
example, domestic workers in the private 
sphere, whether they^are unpaid or paid, 
carry out their duties in a female environ- 
ment, pursuing one of the most segregated 
jobs. Second, many paid employees work in 
exclusively one-sex settings. Whole indus- 
tries are dominated by men; metal and coal 
mining, fisheries, horticultural services, 
logging, construction, and railroads were all 
more than 90 percent male in 1980 (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 198bTable 30), Although 
there are n:> industries so overwhelmingly 
female, in p^ rt because in even the most 
female-intensive industries men hold man- 
agerial posts, women constitute more than 
three-quarters of all workers in several in- 
dustries, including direct sales, employ- 
ment agencies, convalescent institutions, li- 
braries, and apparel and fabricated textile 
manufacturing. In 1980 over 32 million 
workers were employed in industries whose 
work forces were at least 80 percent male 
or female, and slightly more than this num- 
ber— 11 million women and 22 million 
men— worked in detailed census occupa- 
tions in which at least 90 percent of the 
incumbents were of their own sex. ' In ad- 



dition, even vdthin iritegrated industries, 
firms may employ only men or only womeh 
(see Bielby and Baron, in this volume). 
Clearly, then, a substantial proportion of 
American workers are physically, segregated 
from the opposite sex. 

If we extend the meaning of segregation 
beyond physical separation to encompass 
functional separation, the iJvorkplace is seg- 
regated in a third way, with a divisioh of^ 
labor by sex the rule. Furthermore, the 
practice of employing women and men to 
do different jobs within the same work set- 
ting is often accompanied by the institu- 
tionalized social distance that segregation 
frequently entails. This social distance .is 
marked by diffefential access to authority 
(Wolf and Fligstein, 1979), unequal wages 
(Treiman and Hartmann, 1981), separate job 
ladders, and exclusionary practices restrict- 
ing mobility between positions labeled "male" 
and "female" (Roos and Reskin, in this vol- 
ume). Hospitals are a good example. As out- 
siders, we notice female and male employ- 
ees interacting in various ways — talking or 
joking together in the corridors or wards, 
working side by side over patients in ex.- 
amining and operating rooms, often simi- 
larly dressed in lab coats or scrub suits. Yet 
nurses, technicians, clerical workers, and food 
service workers are overwhelmingly female, 
while doctors, administrators, and orderlies 
are predominantly male. Ironically, it is the 
functional segregation of the sexes into dif- 
ferent jobs that renders them interdepen- 
dent and ensures their physical integration. 
It should be recognized, too, that the phys- 
ical integration we observe is preceded, at 
least for technical and professional staif, by 
separate training programs in which the sexes 
'are physically segregated. This separation 
may help prepare them for the unequal sta- 
tus and rewards they experience when as 



* 1 he Census Bureau categorizes (5ccupations at vary- 
ing levels of detail In 1980 the classification referred 
to as "detailed" included 503 occupations. The number 
of workers in industries that were at least 80 percent 
female was t<)mputed from Bureau of Labor Statistics 



(l^l:Table 30). The number of workers in occupations 
that were at least 90 percent mefnbers of the incum- 
bent's sex was computed from Bureau of the Census 
data (1983:Table 1). 



workers they are physically integrated. 

Having shown how the concept of seg- 
regation applies to women's positions in the 
workplace, we niust 'now ask why an inquiry 
into sex segregation in the world of work is 
necess'ary. Since dividing wdrk on the basis 
of sex is custoniary in the honie, why not in 
the workplace? To answer this question, let's 
return to the discussion of the consequences 
of segregating black and white schoolchil- 
dren. Beyond its stigmatizing effects/ dif- 
ferentiating and separatiiig people are often 
accompanied by differential treatment. Just 
as the segregated schools to which black 
thildren were sent were inferior to white 
children's ^chools (Kluger 1975), the jobs 
that womtin hind provide rewards that are 
inferior to tfiose that "male" jobs offer. 

Foremost is the effect of segregation on 
women's wages. The more "female" an oc- 
.cupation is, the less it typically pays (Rytina, 
1982). Between 35 and 40 percent of the 
well-documented wage gap between female 
and male full-time workers can be attributed 
to their segregation into diftefent detailed 
occupatiortal categories (Treiman and Hart- 
munn, 1981). The additional segregation of 
women and men in the saipe occupation^ 
into uifferent jobs explains even more of the 
differential. The wage loSs associated with 
working in female-dominat<?d occupations 
has es{)ecially adverse consequences for 
women who are the sole supporters of thejr 
families. Ehrenreich and Stallard (1982) 
commented that it is not the absence of a 
man in a household but the absence of a 
male salary that pushes working women into 
poverty; more precisely, it is the Absence of 
the salary levels that male-dominated jobs 
provide. For women who support families 
on their -own, segregation may mean pov- 
erty. 

Th'^se facts— the pervasiveness of se% 
segregation and its economic implications 
for women— pose important scholarly and 
policy (juestions. What are the current lev- 
t*ls of s(»gregati()n, and what are the pros- 
pects for the clfH-atle ahead? Why is work so 



overwhelniingly sex typed? What kinds of 
remedies might reduce segregation levels? 
It is these questions to which thfe papers in 
this volume provide answers. The remain- 
der of this chapter is an overview of their 
themes. 

EXTENT. TRENDS. AND PROJECTIONS 
FOR THE FUTURE ^ 

From its emergence as a major institution 
in the nineteenth century, the U.S.. labor 
force has been highly segregated by sex. 
Most occupations were so dominated by one 
sex that for decades the Census Bureau 
changed gender-discrepant responses for 
certain occupations on the assumption that 
they represented coding errors (Conk, 1981). 
Empirical studies assessing the extent of oc- 
cupational segregation have consistently 
confirmed high levelS*^of segregation (Gross, 
1968; Blau and Hendricks, 1979; Lloyd and 
Niemi, 1979; Williams, 1979; England, 1981). 
Despite dramatic changes in both the com- 
position of the labof force and the occupa- 
tional structure, segregation levels have been 

' extraordinarily 'stable throughout the twen- 
tieth century. This raises several questions. 
First, have social and normative changes in 
the 1970s or the existence or enforcement 

^ of antidiscrimination laws led to appreciable 
declines in segregation? What are the pros- 
pects for the remainder of this decade? How 
much segregation within .specific employ- 
ment settings is masked by aggregate esti 
mates based on data for occupations? Whit 
tan we learn if we go beyond the static pic- 
tures that occupational distributions yield to 
look at workers* job histories? 

The papers on the extent of and trends in 
segregation in Part I of this volume illumi- 
nate these questions. In Chapter 2, Andrea 
H. Beller provides new and encouraging 
evidence regarding trends in aggregate seg- 
regation levels since 1970. Using Current 
Population Survey data for the period be- 
tween 1971 and 1981. she documents a 10 



pereent decline in the segregation index. 
Unlike most of the previous research, she 
provides separate analyses for nonwhites and 
whites that show more rapid deelines among 
nonwhites. Especially telling are results that 
reveal particular progress within profes- 
sional occupations for whites (but not non- 
whites)^ an outcome that Beller argues is 
linked to desegregation in college majors. 

It is well known that the more closely one 
is able to look into the workplace, the more 
segregation one wall observe. Tlius, segre- 
gation indices computed for the 11 major 
census occupational groupings show consid- 
erably le.ss segregation than do indices com- 
puted for detailed occupational categories. 
However, researchers have not had data sets 
that permit them to assess segregation levels 
within firms for i\ large number of estab- 
lishments. William T.' Bielby and James N. 
Baron's work (Chapter 3) is kri important 
exception. They examined U.S. Employ-, 
ment Service data for'aimost 400 California 
firms employing more than 60,000 workers 
to address several issues previously be^nd 
the reach of scholars. The result is a set of 
striking and disturbing findings. For ex- 
ample, over half the firms were totally sex 
segregated: not a single job title w^s held 
by both men and women. Furthermore, 
across all firms, the proportion of workers 
who held nominally integrated jobs (i.e., jobs 
held by both men and women in a fiim) was 
only 10 percent. An analysis of the small 
number of firms that were minimally inte- 
grated permitted the authors to identify 
mechanisms that support segregation in dif- 
ferent types of establishments. These find- 
ings contribute to our understanding of the 
organizational bases of sex segregation. 

It is also possible to get beyond aggre- 
gated occupational data by tracking workers' 
patterns of movement between segregated 
and integrated jobs. Rachel A. Rosenfeld's 
research employs such an approach. In 
Chapter 4, Rosenfeld estimates the amount 
of such mobility between sex-t>pical and sex- 



atypical occupations and then investigates 
its determinants. Of considerable interest 
are results broken down by race that show 
the pnoportions of women and men who 
moved between occupations in which mem- 
bers of their .sex were a majority and those 
in which they were a minority. Rosenfeld's 
subsequent examination of the wage and 
prestige ponsequences of different types of ^ 
moves points to factors that may prompt 
workers to enter and leave sex-atypical work. 
Also important are analyses showing (1) how 
workers' personal characteristics are linked 
to an occupation's sex type and (2) what char- 
acteristics are associated with an individual's 
?\\*aking an occupation's sex barrier. Spe- 
cific findings, such as the absence of any 
effect of family responsibilities on the type 
of move a worker makes, bear on theories 
tl^^at seek to explain segregation. 

In commenting on the first three chapters 
^.in Fart I. Pamela S. Cain notes in Chapter 
5 some apparent contradictions between 
them and offers a resolution. She also re- 
minds the reader of the inherent limitations 
that available tools and data place on study- 
ing sex segregation. 

In the final chapter in Part I, Andrea H. 
Beller and Kee-ok Kim Han use trend data 
to project the level of occupational segre- 
gation at the end of the decade (Chapter 6). 
They use several models to generate a set 
of projections. Of particular relevance to 
policy makers are the results for models based 
on optimistic, intermediate, and conserva- 
tive assumptions about the rate of decline, 
which could reflect such factors as whether 
affirmative action regulations are enforced. 
Under the most optimistic assumption, seg- ' 
regation would decline markedly, but the 
models tliat Beller and Han judge to be more 
realistic predict only modest declines. Social 
policy must be guided by what is likely to 
happen in both the presence and absence 
of deliberate interventions to reduce seg- 
regation. Their paper provides such infor- 
mation and draws its implications for policy. 
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EXPLAINING SEGREGATION 

The chapters in Part II grapple with the 
controversial, and difficult question of why 
gender is linked to the work people do. In- 
dividually, each summarizes and weighs the 
empirical evidence associated with a partic- 
. ular explanatory orientation. Jointly, they 
provide both a sound foundation and an 
agenda for needed research. 

Francine D. Blau's paper on .labor market 
discrimination and occupational segregation 
(Chapter 7) is one of three that consider • 
economic approaches to sex segregation. The 
economics literature on discrimination has 
concentrated on the role of discrimination 
in the wage differential between the sexes 
(see Blinder, 1973; Osterman, 1979; Cabral 
et al., 1981), but very little has been pub- 
lished specifically on iAie role of labor market 
discrimination in maintaining sex segrega- 
tion. Focusing on this question, Blau criti- 
cally appraises the utility of several general 
theories of discrimination, including those 
invoking taste, overcrowding, monopsony, 
statistical discrimination, and dual labor 
markets as well as the human capital alter- 
native. 'Having laid out the theoretical al- 
ternatives, Blau evaluates the empirical evi- 
dence on the extent to which discrimination 
contributes to segregation. In doing so she 
details the difficulties in trying to measure 
discrimination and emphasizes the need for 
research that can distinguish between the 
various alternatives. 

•In Chapter 8, economist MyraH. Strober 
rejects existing theories of discrimination as 
inadequate to explain how occupations get 
assigned to one sex or the other and what 
contributes to stability or change in these 
gender designations. Exploiting ideas from 
existing theories, she proposes a provocative 
new ''general theory" to explain both oc- 
cupational segregation and wage differen- 
tials. The argument claims that the labor 
market behavior of men — employees and 
workers — is governed by their desire to 



maintain patriarchal privilege in the home 
and that pursuing this goal gives rise to both 
segregation and lower wages for women. 
Historical data on shifts in the gender label 
of public school teaching illustrate the the- 
ory. 

In a close analysis of Strober s theory 
(Chapter 9), Karen Oppenheim Mason takes 
issue with certain assumptions as empiri- 
cally unsupported. Mason disputes Strob- 
er's claim that existing ideas cannot ade- 
quately explain segregation and offers a set 
of theoretical approaches that she contends 
account for the persistence of segregation. 

It has been suggested that the concentra- 
tion of women in certain occuplations reflects 
their 9wn preferences, which in turn stem 
either from beliefs that these occupations 
are cx)mpatible witlfwomen s domestic roles 
or from a socialization process th^t predis- 
poses t|;iem . toward certain kinds of work. 
Each alternative has stimulated large bodies 
of research. Mary Co/coran. Greg J. Dun- 
can, and Michael Ponza review in Chapter 
10 the human capital explanation that attri- 
butes segregation-te women's desire to find 
jobs that do not conflict with their domestic 
obligations. They put this explanation to a 
test with evidence from other research and 
their own current work. The authors pre- 
sent results from their analysis of data from 
the Panel Study of Income Dynamics on the 
duration of work experience, part-time work, 
and occupational sex composition that chal- 
lenge predictions based on the human cap- 
ital approach. Of special interest are anal- 
yses that cast doubt on the human capital 
assumption that skill depreciation and con- 
comitant wage losses associated with time 
out of the labor force prompt women to es- 
chew certain occupations. Their findings 
represent an important contribution to the 
development of a body of knowledge re- 
garding how familial roles influence wom- 
en's occupational outcomes. 

Margaret Mooney Marini and Mary C. 
Brinton provide in Chapter 11 a compre- 
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hensive synthetic review of the massive ht- 
erature that Hnks sex typing in socialization 
to occupational choice. Their review covers 
research on (1) the existence of sex differ- 
ences in occupational preferences, knowl- 
edge, skills, and traits and (2) whether ob- 
served differences result from sex-role 
socialization within families, schools, and the 
mass media. Because of the direct link be- 
tween education and occupational options, 
they pay special attention to education in 
general and mathematics and science edu- 
cation in particular. This chapter, which ul- 
timately draws conclusions about the effects 
of sex typing on segregation, is an important 
resource for researchers. 

In response to Marini and Brinton, Wendy 
C. Wolf cautions that, in view of the mul- 
titude of factors implicated by the occupa- 
tional socialization literature, thp outcomes 
of any particular intervention attempts are 
unpredictable (Chapter 12). She reminds the 
reader that most of the literature reviewed 
by Marini and Brinton deals with differ- 
ences between the sexes before they enter 
the labor market. She points out that the 
constraining effects of such factors may de- 
cline for adult women who Face the eco- 
nomic realities of earning adequate wages. 

In Chapter 13, Patricia A. Roos and Bar- 
bara F. Reskin draw on labor market the- 
ories to develop a framework in which a 
variety of institutional barriers to sex inte- 
gration are examined. They focus on formal 
procedures within establishments and the 
organization of labor markets that discour- 
age or exclude workers from entering jobs 
that have been defined as belonging to the 
other sex. They consider, in turn, barriers 
to job training (including apprenticeships), 
barriers to entry-level positions, and struc- 
tural barriers that limit women's promotion 
into and retention in sex-atypical jobs. They 
cite a wide variety of studies that show how 
these barriers perpetuate the segregation of 
the sexes. 

In commenting on tins paper (Chapter 
14), Mar>'ellen R. Kelley points to limita- 



tions in the research that Roos and Reskin 
review and questions the omission of the 
effects of such factors as job design and eval- 
uation. Noting that little is known about how 
women are channelled into sex-typed career* 
paths, she calls for research on this topic. 

REDUCING SEGREGATION 

Policy makers will find the chapters in 
Part III on the effectiveness of interventions 
to reduce segregation especially useful. In 
Chapter 15, Brigid O'Farrell and Sharon L. 
Harlan examine the impacts of various in- 
terventions on the basis of an extensive 
|reading of case studies. From these data they 
draw some general conclusions about what 
kinds of intervention succeed and the con- 
ditions under which they work best. They 
point out, for example, that, to increase 
women's representation in male-labeled jobs, 
companies had to modify certain personnel 
practices, such as recruitment procedures, 
seniority systems, required qualifications, 
and job training. 

In contrast to O'FarxjBll and Harlan's sur- 
vey of workplace-based remedies, Linda J. 
Waite and Sue E. Berryman evaluate the 
effectivene.ss of a single program, the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA), for several employment outc^omes 
of black, white, and Hispanic women and 
men (Chapter 16). Their statistical analyses 
fail to show effects of race or Hispanic eth- 
nicity but do show sex differences in pro- 
gram assignment consistent with sex seg- 
regation. Two especially interesting analyses 
address CETA\s ability to foster desegre- 
gation. The first examines the link between 
the sex label of participants* pre-CETA jobs 
and their CETA placements, and the second 
looks at CETA's record in meeting partici- 
pants' preferences for sex-atypical assign- 
ments. However, the data Waite .and Ber- 
ryman use were collected prior to 1978, when 
CETA reauthorization legislation made sex 
etjuity an explicit program goal, as Wendy 
Wolf notes in herconunentary (Chapter 17). 
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Post-1978 evaluations might yield a different 
picture. 

CONCLUSION 

In recapping the papers in this volume, 
Francine D. Blau integrates se- ?ral recur- 
ring themes (Chapter 18), She points to the 
variety of ways that federal activities may 
help reduce or sustain sex segregation. Blau 
reminds readers that economic parity is not 
a necessary consequence of occupational de- 
segregation. On the basis of the papers in 
this volume, howe\ it seems unlikely that 
we shall have to cope with that concern in 
the near future. It is to be hoped that the 
publication of these papers will help move 
us closer toward that goal. 
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Interest among economists in occupa- 1973), and 1950-1970 among professional oc- 
tional sex segregation stems from the fairly cupations (Fuchs, 1975). Using the index of 
well established relationship between the segregation from the Duncan Index (Dun- 
sex differential in earnings and women's can and Duncan, 1955), these studies con- 
concentration in a small number of occu- cur in the relative lack of change noted in 
pations. It also stems from a family-ba5ed occupational segregation through 1960 and 
analysis of women s roles, although this con- the small decline during the 1960s, (The 
nection continues to be controversial. Such decline of sex segregation in the professional 
an analysis says that because of their family occupations during the 1960s was somewhat 
roles, women invest less in market-oriented greater than that for all occupations.) 
human capital than men do (Becker, 1981), With the strengthening of equal employ- 
and this includes choosing traditionally fe- ment opportunity (EEO) legislation and the 
male occupations (Polachek, 1979). Recent promulgation of equal educational oppor- 
empirical studies tend to refute this expla- tunity legislation in 1972, one might have 
nation of sex differences in occupational anticipated an accelerated decline in occu- 
choices (Beller, 1932b; Corcoran and Dun- pational segregation during the 1970s, 
can, 1979; England, 1982). While untan- Moreover, tliere is a general perception that 
gling the causes of occupational sex segre- many women are becoming increasingly ori- 
gation has proved an ambitious challenge, ented toward nontrcditional family roles and 
measuring its trends is no less difficult. nontraditional jobs in the workplace.^ Sur- 

This paper assesses the trends in occu- prisingly, the index of segregation remained 
pational segregation of the sexes during the unchanged through 1976 oi 1977, according 
1970s and compares them with those of the to two recent works (Lloyd and Niemi, 1979; 
lC60s. A number of studies have examined 
changes in occupational segregation be- 
tween census years: 1900 1960 (Gross, 1968), . 

1950-1970 (Blau and Hendricks, 1979), 1960- i See. for example, Cherhn and Walters (1981) and 

1970 {Economic Report of the President, Mason et al, (1976). 
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U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1978). The 
segregation indexes computed by there 
studies (as well as by Blau and Hendricks 
and by Fuchs) are presented in Appendix 
B, Table B-1. But findings from other studies 
seem to conflict with these reports of no 
change. Seller (1982b) showed that EEO 
laws reduced occupational segregation by 
1974 and that EEO laws combined with equal 
educational opportunity legislation in- 
creased the effects of years of college com- 
pleted on wonlen's entry into non traditional 
occupations between 19V1 and 1977, espe- 
cially among new entrants (Beller, 1982a). 
The reason these studies detected no change 
is a lack of comparability between the two 
data sets they used to compute the segre- 
gation indexes. In fact, I have found that the 
index of segregation declined from 68.32 in 
1972 to 64.65 in 1977 and 61.66 in 1981, a 
rate of decline almost three times as large 
as that during the 1960s, 

In the next section, the trends in occu- 
pational segregation from 1971 to 1981 are 
documented and compared with those of the 
1960s. Trends in segregation among all oc- 
cupations, among professional occupations, 
and among college majors are discussed. An 
analysis of cohort differences in occupational 
segregation during the 1970s follows. I then 
compare and contrast changes in the sex 
composition of detailed occupations during 
the 1960s and the 1970s. Finally, race dif- 
ferences in trends in occupational segrega- 
tion are presented. 

MEASUREMENT AND DATA 

Trends in occupational segregation are 
commonly measured by the index of seg- 
regation (Duncan and Duncan, 1955). The 
index is defined as follows: 



■42 



- fit 



f, and = the percentage 'of the female 
labor force employed in occupation f in year 
t. The index may take on a value between 
0 and 100, where zero represents perfect 
integration and 100 represents complete 
segregation. The number tells the propor- 
tion of women (or men) that would have to 
be redistributed among occupations for the 
occupational distribution to reach complete 
equality between the sexes. 

The index of segregation has two com- 
ponents, labeled the mix effect and the com- 
position effect by Blau and Hendricks (1979). 
The value of the index depends on both the 
relative size of various occupations and the 
sex composition within occupations.^ Changes 
in the index thus Q^irive from two sources; 
changes in the occupational distribution and 
changes in the entry of the sexes into various 
occupations. (It also depends on the inter- 
action of the two.) These changes may be in 
reinforcing or opposing directions. Signs of 
progress within occupations, for example, 
could be masked by unusual growth in oc- 
cupations that are predominantly single sex. 
A standardization procedure can be used to 
determine the influence of each of these two 
effects. For example, to determine the ef- 
fect of changes in the sex composition within 
occupations on the changes in the segre- 
f^ation index from year f - 1 to year t, the 
index of segregation for year t can be com- 
puted standardizing the size of occupations 
to year f - 1. Thus^ the employment stand- 
ardized index of segregation holds constant 
the distribution of employment across oc- 
cupations (occupational mix) and enables one 



where m„ - the percentage of the male 
labor force employed in occupation i in year 



^ The value of the index may also depend on the 
degree of aggregation of the ottupations. Typically, the 
greater the degree of aggregation, i.e.. the fewer the 
occupations, the lower the level of measured segre- 
gation. For this reason, in comparing indexes over time, 
one should use the same number of occupations at the 
same degree of aggregation. This methodological issue 
is discussed in England (1981). 
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to observe the eflPects of changes in the sex 
composition within occupations alone. ^ 

Similarly, to observe the eflFects of changes 
in the occupational structure alone, the pro- 
portion standardized index of segregation can 
be computed holding constant the sex com- 
position at year t - I and using the em- 
ployment distribution of year f. (Standard- 
izing by the size of occupations in year t r 
1 arbitrarily assigns the interaction term in 
one direction. Standardizing by the size of 
occupations i:. year t would assign the in- 
teraction t^m in the other direction.) These 
standardization procedures can also be ap- 
plied to a given year to determine how the 
index of subgroup j differs from that of the 
population as a whole. This allow? us to de- 
compose the index of the subgroup into the 
effects of occupational mix and sex compo- 
sition. For example, by standardizing the 
segregation index of the youngest cohort to 
the occupational mix of the whole labor force, 
it can be seen how the sex composition within 
occupations for the youngest cohort differs 
from that ^fthe rest of the labor force. 

To assess trends in occupational segre- 
gation during the 1970s, I used data from 
the Current Population Survey (CPS) con- 
ducted monthly by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census. Data for the years 1971-1974 and 
1977 used for the detailed analyses pre- 
sented in this paper come from the March 
Annual Demographic Files (ADF) of the CPS. 
The ADF data are supplemented here with 
more recent data from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics' (BLS) annual averages (AA), tab- 



* The employment standardized index of segregation 
is defmed 'ds follows: 



S* — ^^aS 



fa 



where m* = (MJT,,) (T,, ,) (lOO)/^ iMJT,,) 

/> = {FJT,,} (r,,.,) (lOOyS (FJT,,) (7-„..). F„ = the 

number of females in occupation i in year f. W« = the 
number of males in occupation i in year f » and T,, = 
'^i* + W„ = total employment in occupation i in year 
i. 



ulated by the BLS fiom the monthly CPS.^ 
More detail on these sources and on issues 
of comparability and the choice of occupa- 
tions included in the sample are discussed 
in Appendix A. As discussed there, the CPS 
occupational datacollected during the 1970s 
are not comparable to the 1970 census data 
even though the same occupation codes are 
used, because the Census Bureau changed 
its method of assigning individuals to oc- 
cupations in December 1971. Hence, sta- 
tistics based on these two sources should not 
be compared. Although their reliability dif- 
fers (see Appendix A), I make some com- 
parisons between the two different sources 
of CPS data in brder to include 1981 data 
in the analysis. The 1960 and 1970 census 
occupational data are used to show trends 
during the 1960S; these data were made 
comparable by the Census Bureau's recod- 
ing of the 1960 data according to the 1970 
occupation codes (U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 1972). 

TRENDS IN OCCUPATIONAL 
SEGREGATION. 1960-1981 

Occupational segregation of the sexes de- 
chned continuously during the 1970s at a 



* Data on occupations for 1971-1974 and 1977 come 
from the 197^-1975 and 1978 Annual Demographic FUes, 
which are available on public*use computer tapes. These 
files contain considerable demographic detail, making 
it possible to cross-classify occupation by such char- 
acteristics as labor market experience, which is done 
later in tliis paper. These were the only years for which 
I had these data at the time of this writing. To incor- 
porate more recent data than 1977, I obtained from 
the BLS unpublished tabulations of annual averages 
(AA) for 1981; to asbertain comparability between the 
AA and the ADF data, I also obtained these tabulations 
for 1977 and for 1972» the earliest year for which th'^y 
are available. (The cooperation of Elizabeth Waldman 
and Jack Bregger of the BLS, who made these data 
available expeditiously, is gratefully acknowledged.) 
These data are not cross-classified by demographic 
characteristics. Thus, while overall trends can be as- 
sessed through 1981, cohort trends can be assessed 
only through 1977. 
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rate that exceeded the decline during the 
1960s. The index of segregation declined from 
68.32 in 1972 to 61.66 in 1981, according to 
the BLS AA data. According to the ADF, it 
declined from 68. 14 in 1971 to 64.15 in 1977, 
and the decline occurred ccntinuously over 
the intervening years. These indexes, which 
are computed over a common group of 262 
three-digit census occupations, appear in 
Table 2-1, lines 2 and 3. For comparison 
purposes, indexes of segregation for 1960 
and 1970 computed from the decennial cen- 
sus over the same 262 occupations are in- 
cluded. According to Census Bureau data, 
the index declined from 68.69 in 1960 to 
65.90 in 1970. 

As pointed out earlier, the index bvels 
are not comparable across data sets, but 



trends in one data set should be comparable 
to trends in the other as long as compara- 
bility has been established within each data 
set. Between 1972 and 1981 the index of 
segregation declined at an average annual 
rate nearly three times as high as during the 
1960s, i.e., -0.74 compared with -0.28. 
These figures appear in the bottom part of 
Table 2-1. The annual rate of decline in the 
segregation index appears to have acceler- 
ated sli^tly in the mid-1970s and to have 
remained steady through 1981. 

To decompose the change in tne segre- 
gation index during the 1970s, I have stand- 
ardized it to the employment mix at the 
beginning of the decade. As mentioned 
above, we want to make comparisons only 
within a data set, so we standardize the Cen- 
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Census (1970) 
ADF (1972) 
A A (1972) 


68.06 


67.99 


67.36 
68.32 


66.97 


66.64 


64.49 
65.18 


62.88 



Change in Index 



Vnstandurdized 

Census 

ADF 

AA 

Employment Standardized 
Census (1970) 
ADF (1972) 
AA(1972) 



1960-1970 
-0.28 



■0.22 



Total 
Change 

197M974 1974-1977 1977-1981 1972-1981 1972-1981 



Average Annual Rate of Change 



-0.58 



0A5 



-0.75 — 



-0.72 



-0.75 



-0.56 



-0.74 



-0.60 



-6.66 



-5.44 



NOTE: T\^ese indexes are based on a common group of 262 three-digit census occupations 
SOURCE: U.S. Commerce Department. Bureau of the Census. U.S. Census of Population: 1970. Detaxied 
Characteristics, Final Report PC(1).D1, U.S. Summary (Washington. D.C.: U.S. Government Prmtmg Office. 

T^^^ 221; Annual Demographic Files of Current Population Survey 1972-1975 and 978. computer taj^s. 
and Bureau of Ubor Statistics, annual averages of monthly Current Population Surveys, 1972, 1977. and 1981. 
unpublished tabulations. 
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sus Bureau data to 1970 and the ADF and 
AA data to 1972. Employment standardized 
indexes reveal the amount of the change in 
segregation that is due to changes in sex 
composition within occupations of a fixed 
size, the composition effects. As shown in 
Table ^2-1, the employment standardized 
segregation index declined from 68.32 in 1972 
to 62.88 in 1981, or by almost as much as 
the unstandardized index declined. Thus, 
most of the decline in the segregation index 
during the 1970s was due to changes in the 
sex composition within occupations, but the 
employment distribution also shifted slightly 
toward a less segregated work force. 

Professional occupations continued dur- 
ing the 1970s to be less segregated than the 
work force as a whole and to experience a 
somewhat larger decline in segregation. The 
segregation index for 59 professional occu- 
pations dechned from 59.44 in 1972 to 50.55 
in 1981, according to the annual averages 
data. This yields an average annual rate of 
decline of nearly 1 percentage point, 0.99. 
Since these occupations are composed pri- 
marily of individuals with a college degree, 
it is instructive to examine an index of seg- 
regation for earned bachelor's degrees con- 
ferred on men and women by field of study. 
These data, published annually by the Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics (NCES), 
are based on the distribution of all degrees 
granted by all accredited degree-granting 
institutions in the United States during a 
specific academic year.' The segregation in- 
dex computed over college majors declined 



* These data are taken from Naiional Center for Ed- 
ucation Statistics. Frqjectiom of Education Statistics to 
19S8'S9, by Martin M. Frankel and Debra E. Gerald. 
April 1980. The original sources for the major portion 
of these data are the annual NCES reports on Earned 
Degrees Conferred. Further information came from 
". . . education and professional associations, experts 
in other academic areas, and other agencies in the fed- 
eral government . (as cited in NCES. April 1980, 
p. 49). The numbers in this report differ slightly from 
the ones for the same year pubhshed in Earned Degrees 
Conferred. 



from 46.08 in 1969 to 35.62 in 1978, The 
average annual rate of decline in this index 
is 1. 16 per year.® Thus, segregation by field 
of study among bachelor s degree recipients 
declined rapidly during the 1970s, followed 
by the professional occupations, and, finally, 
thi- work force as a whole. 

COHORT DIFFERENCES IN 
OCCUPATIONAL SEGREGATION, 
197M977 

Was the decline in occupational segre- 
gation by sex during the 1970s distributed 
throughout the labor force or concentrated 
in groups most able to take advantage of 
improved access to nontraditional jobs and 
opportunities for advancement? Beller (1982a) 
found the effect of equal employment op- 
portunity legislation between 1971 and 1977 
to be largest among college-educated new 
and recent entrants into the labor market. 
That is, compared to 1971, the chances of 
women with 1-10 years of potential labor 
market experience (new entrants) in 1977 or 
with 7-16 years (recent entrants) finding em- 
ployment in a nontraditional occupation in- 
creased more than for older cohoi-^s in 1977, 
Recent entrants in 1977, who were new en- 
trants in 1971, found' increased opportuni- 
ties to move into nontraditional occupations 
as they aged over this period. 

To examine changes in occupational seg- 
regation by cohort, I stratified the labor force 
by potential work experience, defined as 
Age --Education -6, as in this previous 
study. Using the ADF data for 1971 and 
1977, I stratified women and men into groups 
with the following years of experience (EX- 
PER): MO, 7 16, and 11-40 + . I believe 
that new and recent labor market entrants 
are best able to benefit from improved op- 
portunities, and I hypothesize that young 



®llie index of segregation did not decline for post- 
graduate degrees, however, it is at a lower level than 
for bachelor s degrees (Beller and Han, in press;. 
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cohorts will show greater changes than older 
cohorts. If acc^s to nontraditional occupa- 
tions increases, new entrants will have more 
opportunities to enter the occupational 
structure at preferred points than older co- 
horts with the same education. Since ad- 
justments in education can only occur with 
some iag, new entrants also have the great- 
est opportunities to acquire more education 
and to alter their field of study in response 
to perceptions of improved opportunities in 
the labor market. In general, the educa- 
tional attainment of younger cohorts of 
women is higher than of older cohorts, and 
women are increasingly likely to obtain ad- 
ditional degrees at all degree levels (Beller 
and Han, 1984). Recent entrants in the early 
stages of their careers can take advantage of 
new opportunities for advancement."^ Thus, 
I compared new entrants into the labor mar- 
ket (EXPER = MO) with the rest of the 
labor force (EXPER = 11-40 + ), new en- 
trants in 1971 with new entrants in 1977, 
and new entrants in I97I (EXPER = MO) 
with themselves 6 years later in 1977 (EX- 
PER = 7-16). We can see how segregated 
the youngest cohort is compared with the 
rest of the labor forcci how segregated the 
enterng cohort is at the beginning com- 
pared with the mid-1970s, and how much 
change in occupational segregation the 1971 
entering cohort experienced as it aged. 

The segregation indexes for these expe- 
rience cohorts appear in Table 2-2. The 
youngest coliort is less segregated than the 
remainder of the labor force in both 1971 
and 1977, and segregation declined for all 



TABLE 2-2 Segregation Indexes by 
Experience Cohort 



^ while these arguments and data strongly surest 
that the results should be stronger for yopng cohorts, 
a potential bias in our results e^.ists in that the sex 
difference in actual exi>erience probably widens with 
potential experience. Thus, stronger results for younger 
cohorts might be related to the actual versus potential 
experience issue. In the absence of comparable cohort 
data prior to 1^71, it wasn't possible to ^sess the effect 
of such a potential bias. 







Change 




Experience Cohort 1971 


1977 


19~1-1977 


1 


Unstandardized 

MO 67.47 


62.51 


-4.96 




7-16 69.94 


64,03 


-5.91 




11-40+ 69.36 


66.31 


-3.05 


• 


Standardized to Employment 

of Whole Labor Force 
1-10 67.44 


61.96 


-5.48 




7-16 69.07 


64.89 


-4.18 




11-40 + 69.13 


66,65 


-2.48 




Stamlardized to Proportions 

of Whole Labor Force 
1-10 67.78 


64.35 


-3.43 




7-16 68.5^ 


63,93 


-4.61 




11-40+ 67.84 


63.69 


-4.15 





NOTE: The indexes are computed oi\ the basis of 
258 occupations. Occupations with no employment in 
any experience cohort were dropped from all groups. 

SOURCE: Current Population Survey, Annual De- 
mographic Files, computer tapes. 



groups over this period. The differential be- 
tween the youngest cohort and the rest of 
the labor force widened over time, how- 
ever, as segregation decreased more rapidly 
in the youngest cohort as hypothesized. The 
segregation index for this group (EXPER = 
1-10) declined from 67.47 in 1971 to 62.51 
in 1977, or by 0.83 percentage points per 
year, while the index for the remainder of 
the labor force (EXPER = 11-40 + ) de- 
clined from 69.36 to 66.31. or by 0.51 points 
per year. During this period the decline is 
greatest not for the youngest cohort but for 
the group with 7-16 years of potential work 
experience. For this group (EXPER = 7- 
16} the segregation index declined from 69.94 
in 1971 to 64.03 in 1977, or by 0.99 points 
per year. If we follow the entering cohort 
in ISrZl for 6 years to 1977 (EXPER = 7- 
16), we find that the segregation index de- 
clined within this cohort by 3.44 percH?ntage 
points from 67.47 to 64.03. or by 0.57 points 
per year. The entering cohort in 1971 be- 
came less segregated as it aged through 1977 
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when the entering cohort is less segregated 
than in 1971. This implies that each entering 
cohort is less segregated than in the past 
and experiences a greater decline in seg- 
regation as it ages. 

To decompose these cohort changes in 
occupational segregation, I standardized each 
subgroup to the whole labor force in each 
year. To determine how segregated this group 
would be if it had the same occupational mix 
as the labor force as a whole but maintained 
its ow^ff ex composition within occupations, 
I standardized the segregation index to the 
occupational mix of the whole (employment 
standardized). To determine how segre- 
gated this group would be if it had the same 
sex composition within occupations%tS the 
whole but its own occupational mix, I stand* 
ardized to the sex composition within oc- 
cupations of the whole (proportion stand- 
ardized). 

As it turns out, the occupational mix is 
quite similar across cohorts; the employ- 
ment standardized indexes are nearly iden- 
tical to the unstandardized indexes. What 
this implies is that, while the occupational 
distribution does not differ between older 
and younger generations as a whole, the sex 
composition within occupations differs sub- 
stantially^between recent and older cohorts. 
Thus, for example, while approximately the 
same proportion of the youngest and the 
older cohorts are accountants, a higher pro- 
portion of youthful than of older accountants 
are women. The proportion standardized in- 
dexes for 1977 show thit the youngest co- 
hort (EXPER = MO) would be much more 
segregated if it had the same sex composi- 
tion within occupations as the labor force as 
a whole (64.35 compared to tlie actual 62.51); 
symmetrically, the remainder of the labor 
force would be less segregated if it had the 
sex composition of the whole (63.69 com- 
pared to the actual 66.31). Althougli as a 
group new entrants have the same occu- 
pational distribution as everyone else, new 
female entrants (as well as new male en- 



trants) are in different occupations than their 
older counterparts. 

MAJOR COMPONENTS OF CHANGE IN 
THE OVERALL INDEX, 1972-1981 

The specific detailed occupations contrib- 
uting the largest amounts to the decline in 
the index of segregilion between 1972 and 
1981 based on the AA data are the following; 
accountants; elementary school teachers; 
bank officers and financial managers; sales 
clerks, retail trade; secretaries, not else- 
whe^ classified (n.e.c); telephone opera- 
tors; typists; sewers and stitchers; delivery 
and route workers; janitors and sextons; 
cooks, except private household; child care 
workers, private household; and maids and 
servants, private household. 

Any difference in contribution can be due 
to either a change in the size of a segregatied 
occupation or a change in the sex compo- 
sition within an occupation. Two of the tra- 
ditionally female occupations, private 
household maids and servants and sewers 
and stitchers, showed a large decrease in 
size over the period. Each of these declines 
took over 1 percentage point off of the seg- 
regation index in 1981. Other traditionally 
female occupations that decreased in size 
are telephone operators .and private house- 
hold child care workers. One traditionally 
male obcupation, delivery and route work- 
ers, also decreased in size over the period. 
Although the numbers of secretaries, n.e.c. , 
and elementary school teachers increased 
between 1972 and 1981, the proportion of 
the female labor force that crowded into these 
traditionally female occupations declined 
from 9.2 to 8.7 percent and from 3.6 to 2.8 
* percent, respectively. A smaller proportion 
of the female labor force crowded into the 
constant-sized female occupations of retail 
sales clerk and typist in 1981 than in 1972, 
4.2 percent as opposed to 5.4 percent, and 
2.4 percent as opposed to 3.3 percent, re- 
spectively. But the female share |^ these 
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occupations did not decline. Women also 
entered three rapidly growing traditionally 
male occupations: accountants, bank officers 
and financial managers, and janitors and sex- 
tons. The female share in thiese occupations 
increased from 21.7 to 38.5 percent among 
accountants, from 18.7 to 37.4 among bank 
officers, and from 10.5 to 19.0 among jani- 
tors. Cooks is a rapidly growing occupation 
that men are entering in greater numbers 
than previously; the percentage of females 
in this occupation declined from 62.4 to 52.3 
percent over this period. 

The segregation index declined despite 
the fact that some occupations contributed 
more to segregation in 1981 than in 1972? 
The occupations that contributed more to 
the index are primarily rapidly growing fe- 
male occupations. The largest increases came 
from registered nurses; office managers, 
n.e.c; bank tellers; computer and periph- 
eral equipment operators; and miscella- 
neous clerical workers. Nurses and bank 
tellers are both rapidly growing predomi- 
nantly female occupations. The field of mis- 
cellaneous clerical workers is both growing 
and becoming increasingly female as are the 
fields of office managers and computer and 
peripheral equipment operators. 

Changes in segregation during the 1970s 
may l)e summarized as follows. While women 
continued to enter somd of the traditionally 
female occupatiors in large numbers, such 
as registered nurses, they decreased their 
rate of entry into others, such as secretaries. 
While many nontraditional occupations be- 
came slightly less male dominated, large de- 
clines in segregation occurred in only a few, 
e.g. , accovmtants. Also contributing to a de- 
cline in segregation were the dramatic do- . 
clines in the size of the traditionally female 
occupations of sewers and stitchers and tele- 
phone operators, presumably the first due 
t(/*a declining industry and the second to 
rapid mechanization, eliminating the need 
for as many telephone operatots. These 
chang(»s suggest that women are working in 



many different nontraditional places in the 
labor force, changes which bear a closer look. 

CHANGES IN THE SEX COMPOSITION 
OF OCCUPATIONS, 1960-1977 

This section examines changes in the sex 
composition of size-standardized occupa- 
tions, assuming that all are of equal size. It 
also summarizes material presented in greater 
detail in Beller (1981). Occupations are cat- ^ 
egorized according to their sex label and 
broad occupational group. Changes in the 
sex composition of detailed occupations dur- 
ing the 1960s are contrasted with changes 
between 1971 and 1977. These analyses are 
based on data for 262 occupations from the 
decennial censuses and the ADF and focus 
exclusively on changes in the sex composi- 
tion within occupations, a variable amenable 
to alteration thrpugh public policy. 

Each detailed occupation is assigned a sex 
label defined by deviations in its sex com- 
position of ± .05 from that of the labor force 
as a whole. According to this definition, oc- 
cupations are categorized as male if in 1960 
the percentage of males equaled or ex- 
ceeded .722; in 1970, .669; in 1971, .668; 
and in 1977, .640. Table 2-3 shows the num- 
ber and percentage of occupations that are 
male, female, and integrated in each year.** 
Although a majority of occupations continue 
to be male dominated, the percentage de- 
clined during the 1970s, though it had in- 
creased during the 1960s; a number of oc- 
cupations changed from male to integrated, 
while the percentage that was female re- 
mained unchanged. 

A comparison of changes in women s share 
of employment by occupation from 1971 to 



** AllhoiiRh the choice of the valii" ± 05 is somewhat 
arbitrary, it has little effect on substantive conolusions 
in this paper. It simply aflects how wide a segment of 
the oc-cupational distribution we chodse to call inte- 
grated. 
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• 

TABLE 2-3 


Sex Label of Detailed Occupations 









d'ensus 




CPS 




Sex Ubel* 


1960 


1970 


1971 


1977 


Male 

Integrated 

Female 

Total 


159 
17 
86 

262 


165 
19 

78 . 
262 


10 1 

15 
90 
262 


32 
90 
262 




Percentage 








Mole 

Integrated 

Female 

Total 


60.7 
6.5 
32.8 
100.0 


63.0 

7.3 \ 
29.8 
100.0 


59.9 
5.7 
34.4 
100.0 


. 53.4 
12.2 
34.4 
100.0 



Defined relative to the sex tx)mposition of the labor force in the year given. 
SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the densus, U .S .Census of Population: I960, Fin9\J^epoli?C(2)'l A. Subject Reiwrts. 
Occupational Characteristics. (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government PrinUng Office, 1963). Table 1; U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, L/.S. Census of Population: 1970, Final Report PC(2)-7A. Subject Reports. Occupational Charac- 
teristics. (Washington. D.C.: U.S. Goyemment Printing Office. 1973), Table 1; 1972 and 1&78 Current Population 
Survey. Annual Demographic Files, computer tapes. 



1977 with thos^ from 1960 to 1970 reveals 
the following Women's share of employ- 
ment increased absolutely in a rnajority of 
occupations in both periods: in 77 percent 
of occupations between 1960 and 1970 and 
in 71 percent between 1971 and 1977. But 
uDmen s share of employment relative to 
their share of the labor force increased in 
many more occupations during the 1970s 
than during the 1960s: in 45 percent of oc- 
cupations between 1971 and 1977 as com- 
pared to 26 percent between 1960 and 1970. 
Women's relative share in male occupations 
also increased much more widely during the 
1970s: in 46 percent of male occupations 
compared to 25 percent during the 1960s. 
These changes were most pronounced among 
the white-collar occupations, especially 
professional and managerial, and little or lio 
change occurred among the blue-collar oc- 
cupations. Women's share continued to grow 
both ab:olutely and relatively in the already 
predominantly female clerical occupations. 

1 have also examined the magnitude of 
change in the sex composition of the average 
occupation. Bt»tween 1960 and 1970 the av- 
erage occupation became 2.8 percent rela- 
tively more male, while between 1971 and 



1977 it became 0.6 percent relatively less 
male. Thus, while women had become more 
occupationally concentrated during the 1960s, 
they began entering nontraditional occu- 
pations at a greater rate than the labor force 
as a whole during the 1970s. Male occupa- 
tions also became relatively more male on 
average during the 1960s in every broad oc- 
cupational category with the exception of 
clerical In the 1970s, with the exception of 
crafts and operatives^ in every broad occu- 
pational category male occupations became 
relatively less male. For exAmple, the av- 
erage male mariagerial occupation, which 
became 2.5 percent more male during the 
1960s, became 4.9 percent less male be- 
tween 1971 and 1977. 

In summary, the contrast in changes in t)ie 
sex composition of occui>ations between the 
1960s and 1970s shows that a new pattern of 
female entry has emerged. Rather than con- 
tinue to crowd into a limited subset of occu- 
pations, V )men are entering a wide variety 
of nontraditional occupations. Tliese changes 
aj*e most prominent at tlie white-collar level, 
es^^ecially among professional and managerial 
occupations. But little such change appealed 
for the blue-collar (xcupations. 
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TXfiLE 2-4 Sex Segregation Indexes for All Occupations and Professional Occupations 
by ^ce 





All Occupations 




Professional 


Occupations 






1972 1977 


1981 


1972 


1977 


1981 


Index Level 


Vnstandardized 












White 


68.39 64.96 


62.08 


60.05 


54.68 


50.75 


Nonwhitc 


68.00 63.29 


59.39 


^ 51.58 


49.95 


48,88 


Employmnt Standardized to 1972 










White 


68 39 V 65,35 


63.07 


60.a5 


55.20 


50.89 


N on white 


68.00 65.43 


63.52 


51.58 


48.58 


50.59 


Chanie in Index. 1972*1981 


Vfistandardized 


Annual Average 


Total 


Annual Average Total 




White 


-0.70 


-6.31 


-1.03 


-9,30 




N on white 


-0.96 


-8.61 


-0.30 


• -2,70 




Employment Standardized to 1972 










White 


-0.59 


-5.32 


-1.02 


-9.16 




N on white 


-0.50 


-4.48 


-0.11 


-0.99 





NOTE; lliese indexes are based on a common groop of 262 three-digit census occupations of which 59 are 
professional, occupations. 

SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, annual averp^es of monthly Current Population Survey. 1972, 1977, 
and 198L unpublished tabulatii<ns. ^ 



TRENDS IN THE SEX SEGREGATION OF 
OCCUPATIONS BY RACE, 1972-1981 

Occupational segregation by sex declined 
continuously for both whites and nonwhites 
between 1972 and 1981. While the index of 
segregation was approximately the same for 
both races in 1972 — 68.39 for whites and 
68.00 for nonwhites — it declined relatively 
faster for nonwhites during the 1970s. For 
whites it declined to 62.08 in 1981, while 
for nonwhites it declined to 59.39. These 
indexes appear in Table 2-4. The figures in 
the bottom part of this table show the av- 
erage annual rate of decline in the index of 
segregation between 1972 and 1981, 0.96 
for nonwhites compared to 0.70 for whites.® 

To identify the portion of the overall change 
attributable to changes in the sex compo- 



Althougii in this sample many occupations contain 
only a few nonwhites. the level of the sejp-tgation in- 
dexes changes very little when occupations with fewer 
than 10 nonwhites are excluded from the computations. 



rition within occupations, the indexes were 
standardized to the occupational distribu- 
tion of employment in the initial year, 1972, 
By c mtrast to the unstandardized indexes, 
the standardized indexes, shown in Table 
2-1, declined slightly nnore for whites than 
for nonwhites* from 68.39 to 63.07 for whites 
and from 68.00 to 63.52 for nonwhites. Thus, 
the greater decline for nonwh tes than whites 
in the unstandardized index can be attrib- . 
uted to shifts in the nonwhite occupational 
distribution from heavily single-sex occu- 
pations toward less segregated ones. As a 
matter of fact, nearly one-half of the decline 
in sex segregation among nonwhites was due 
to such changes in their occupational dis- 
tribution ( - 4. 13) toward less segregated oc- 
cupations as compared with changes in their 
sex cohiposition within size-standardized 
occupations (-4.48). I conclude that changes 
in the sex composition within occupations 
was about the same for both races over the 
decade, but the occupational distribution of 
nonwhites also shifted toward less sex seg- 
regation. 
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The picture for professional occupations 
contrasts dramatically. On the one hand, 
while the levels of the segregation indexes 
are lower for both races for professional than 
for all occupations Jn 1972, these indexes 
are i lueh lower for nonwhites. As shown in 
the second panel of Table 2-4, the 1972 seg- 
regation index was 60.05 for white profes- 
sionals and 51.58 for nonwhite professionals 
in contrast to 68.39 and 68.00, respectively, 
for all occupations. On the other hand, non- 
whites experienced little decline in sex seg- 
regation among professional occupations 
during the 1970s, while whites experienced 
larger declines than among all occupations. 
By the end of the decade, white profession- 
als had become slightly less sex segregated, 
than nonwhite professionals had been at the 
beginning of the decade^an index value of 
50.75 compared to 51.58— ^^'hil«^ nonwhites 
had become somewhat less segregated — an 
index value of 48.88. The annual average 
rate of decline in the segregation indexes for 
professional occupations over the decade wa^ 
1.03 for whites and 0.30 for nonwhites, in 
contrast to 0.70 and 0.96, respectively, for 
all occupations. According to the employ- 
ment standardized indexes, this entire de- 
chne for whites resulted from changes in 
their sex composition within occupations 
(1.02), while for nonwhites most of this de- 
cline came from shifts in their occupational 
distribution toward. le^s (nonwhite) sex-seg- 
regateS^professional occupations (0.11). 

The question naturally arises as to what 
proportion of each racial group constitutes 
the professional occupations. In 1972, 14 
percent of white men and 15 percent of white 
women were in professional occupations, 
while only 8 percent of nonwhite men and 
11 percent of non>vhite women were. By 
1981 the proportions had risen for all groups, 
with the largest increase occurring for non- 
white women to 15 percent, the next largest 
increase for nonwhite qien to 11 percent, 
and identical increases for whites of both 
sexes to 16 percent for men and 17 percent 
for women. These percentages reflect growth 



rates, of professional employment of 90 per- 
cent for nonwhite women,^69 percent for 
nonwhite men, 54 percent for white women, 
and 26 percent for white men. Neverthe- 
less, profession, I occupations still com- 
prised a smaller proportion of nonwhite than ^ 
white employment in 198L 

If sex segregation declined as much for 
nonwhites as for whites over all occupations 
but not among professional occupations, then 
most change among nonwhites must have 
occurred at other levels of khe occupational 
distribution. 

MAJOR COMPONENTS OF CHANGE IN 
THE OVERALL INDEX BY RACE 

The occupations contributing the most to 
decreasing the segregation index among 
nonwhites between 1972 and 1981 differ 
considerably from the ones for whites, al- 
though some similarities exist. The occu- 
pations that contributed the riiost to de- 
clines in the index of sex segregation among 
nonwhites (fnly are primarily laborer and 
service worker occupations. Frequently, they 
are typically male occupations that declined 
in size over this period and in which non- 
whites are represented disproportionately. 
The larger decline for nonwhites than for 
whites in the index of segregation over all 
occupations can be traced to this source. 
The specific detailed occupations taking over 
one-half a percentage point off the segre- 
gation index for nonwhites only between 1972 
and 1981 are the following: storekeepers and 
stock clerks; clothing ironers and pressers; 
construction laborers, except carpenters* 
helpers; freight and material handlers; gar- 
deners and groundske^ers, Except farm; 
miscellaneous laborers; unspecified labor- 
ers; farm laborers, wage workers; chamber- 
maids and maids, except private household; 
cleaners and charwomen; nursing aids, or- 
derhes, and attendants; and practical nurses. 
Among these, nearly all laborer occupations 
declined in size, while )?early all service 
worker occupations increased in size. Non- 
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white women increased their share of store- 
keeper jobs from 20 to 41 percent between 
1972 and 198L 

The segregation index declined for both 
races because of the dramatic decline in the 
size of the private household maids and 
servants occupation, but the decHne was 
much greater for nonwhites. The decline in 
the number of nonwhite females in this oc- 
cupation took an exceptional 8.04 percent- 
age points off the segregation index for non- 
whites. 

The specific detailed occupations contrib- • 
uting the largest amounts to the decHne in 
the index of segregation among whites be- 
Ween 1972 and 1981 are mostly the same 
as for the whole population presented ear- » 
lier. Nevertheless, some occupations con- 
tributed to the decline in the index for whites 
only: bookkeepers, garage workers and gas 
station attendants, waiters- and waitresses, 
and hairdressers and cosmetologists. Al- 
though the number of whites employed as 
bookkeepers increased between 197? and 
1981, the proportion of, the white female- 
labor force that crowded into this tradition- 
ally female occupation declined from 5.2 to 
4.6 percent. While men entered the two 
expanding traditionally female occupa- 
tions — waiters and waitresses, and hair- 
dressers and cosmetologists — at an increas- 
ing rate over this period, the male share of 
white employment increased from 7.2 per- 
cent to 9.2 percent in the former and from 
9.2 to 11.1 percent in the latter. The tra- 
ditionally male occupation of garage workers 
and gas station attendants showed a decline 
in size over the period. 

Comparable declines in segregation for 
whites and nonwhites occurred for the fol- 
lowing oc^'upations; the clerical occupation, 
telephone operators; the operative occupa- 
tion, sewers and stitchers; the laborer oc- 
cupation, delivery ?nd rout., vorkers; and 
the three service worker occupations, jani- 
tors and sextons, cooks (except private 
household), and child care workers (private 
household). By contrast, sex segregation 



among whites also declined among the fol- 
lowing white-collar occupations; account- 
ants; elementary school teachers; bank of- 
ficers and financial managers; .sales clerks, 
retail trade; bookkeepers; secretaries, n.e.c; 
and typists. Two of these occupations — 
bookkeepers and secretaries, n.e.c. — ac- 
tually became more segregated among non- 
whites because women but not men entered 
these fields. 

The occupations that contributed more in 
1981 than in 1972 to the segregation index 
for whites are identical to those for the pop- 
ulation as a whole reported earlier. Occu- 
pations that became more segregated among 
nonwhites only include bookkeepers; sec- 
retaries, n.e.c; investigators and esti- 
mators, n.e.c. ; statistical clerks; electricians; 
and assemblers. These weft all sex-segre- 
gated occupations in which the numbers of 
nonwhites employed grew. The typically fe- 
male occupations among them also became 
increasingly female: While the number of 
electricians grew rapidly, the female share 
of nonwhite employment increased from 0 
in 1972 to 3.9 percent in 1981. Contributing 
toward increasing the segregation index by 
comparable amounts for both ra'^'^s are reg- 
istered nurses, bank tellers, computer and 
peripheral equipment operators, and mis- 
cellaneous clerical workers. 

In summary, much of the decline ih oc- 
cupational segregation by sex during the 
1970s occurred for both races; however, ma- 
jor differences exist. The major exodus of 
nonwhite females from the occupation of 
private household n;aicls and servants and 
the decline in size of a nuniber of laborer 
occupations in which nonwhite niales dom- 
inated shifted the non>vhite occupational 
distribution toward a greater reduction in 
occupational sex st^giegatibn during the 1970s 
than for whites. On \\\v other hand, white 
women reduced their rate* of entry into a 
number of traditionally female white-collar 
occupations that nonwhite women contin- 
ued to (M)ter. and white women increased 
their entr>' into a number of traditionally 
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male white-collar occupations more than 
nonwhite women did. 



CONCLUSION 

Occupational segregation of the sexes di-"" 
minished significantly during the 1970s, as 
measured by the index of segregation. Most 
of the decline was due to changes in the sex 
composition of traditionally male occupa- 
tions, particularly at the professional and 
managerial levels. Declines in segregation 
among new and recent job market entrants 
were greater than for the rest of the labor 
force. While nonwhites experienced a greater 
decline in occupational sex segregation than 
whiles over the decade, about the same 
amount was due to changes in the sex com- 
position of traditionally male occupations. 
The marked declines in sex segregation in 
professional occupations apparent among 
whites did not hold fof nonwhites, but non- 
white professionals were much less segre- 
gated than white professionals at the start 
of the decade. Continued declines in oc- 
cupational segregation by sex depend on the 
apparent momentum for change continuing 
into the next decade. 
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APPENDIX A 

Data Sodrces 

To assess trends in occupational segre- 
gation for intercensual year§, a data set other 



than the decennial census must he selected. 
The monthly Current Population Survey 
(CPS) collects detailed three-digit census 
occupation data from a random cluster sam- 
ple of (initially around 50,000) around 60,000 
households (1/1500) designed to represent 
the civilian noninstitutional population of the 
United States. Two sources provide detailed 
occupational data from this survey. The first 
is the Bureau of the Census's March Annual 
Demographic Files (ADF), available on 
public-use tapes since 1968. The question 
on ''longest job held last year" should pro- 
vide reasonably reliable estimates of the 
previous year's occupaibnal distribution. The 
second is the monthl> statistics compiled by 
the Census Bureau for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (BLS) from which the latter com- 
pute, and since 1974 publish in Employment 
and Earnings, the annual averages (AA). AA 
data were used in the two studies referred 
to in the text (Lloyd and Niemi and U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights), which com- 
puted segregation indexes for more recent 
data than the 1970 census. Unpublished tab- 
ulations of AA, which include data for smaller 
• occupations than the published data (50,000 
incumbents), are available directly from the 
' BLS for 1972 on. 

In comparing the CPS with the decennial 
census, the primary disadvantage df the CPS 
is its smaller sample size. The AA data are 
somewhat more reliable on these grounds 
than the ADF ^ta. For total labor force data 
other than agncultural employment and un- 
employment, the sampling error of the an- 
nual averages is 0.67 times the sampling er- 

• ror of the monthly data {Employment and 
Earnings, May 1982, Table J). To improve 

• reliability, the smallest occupations should 
be excluded. For purposes of this paper, all 
tabulations excluded occupations with fewer 
than 25 survey respondents in either the 
1975 orthe 1978 ADF data set (representing 
occupations with fewer than approximately 
40,000 incumbents). Out of the 441 detailed 
three-digit 1970 census occupations, this left 
267 in 1974 and 280 in 1977, 262 of which 
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are common to both years, All tabulations 
in this paper include only those 262 occu- 
pations, or fewer where noted, 



Comparability of Data 

In attempting to assess ':rends in occu- 
pational data over time, two comparability 
problems arise, depending on the period of 
interest. The first is changes in the Census 
Bureau's occupation codes with each decen- 
nial census. A variety of techniques for deal- 
ing with this problem are discussed in Eng- 
land (1981), The 1960 census data were 
recoded according to the 1970 census codes 
by John A. Priebe (U,S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 1972). These data are published in U.S. 
Bureau of the Census (1973, Table 221); the 
1960 and 1970 census data in this paper, as 
well as in Blau and Hendricks (1979), come 
from this source. The 1980 census used a 
substantially revised set of occupation codes, 
and thus its occupation data will not be com- 
parable to earlier census occupation data un- 
less the Census Bureau double codes them 
with the 1970 and 1980 occupation codes. 

Another comparability problem arose in 
that the segregation indexes computed us- 
ing the CPS data were inconsistent with the 
one computed using the 1970 census data 
despite the fact that both used 1970 census 
codes. In an attempt to find out why, the 
following information was discovered. In 



December 1971 a question eliciting infor- 
mation on major activities or duties was added 
to the monthly CPS in order to determine 
more precisely the occupational classifica- 
tion of individuals. According to the BLS 
{Employment and Earnings, January 1979, 
p. 207), "this change resulted in several dra- 
matic occupational shifts, particularly from 
managers and administrator^ to other groups, 
Thus, meaningful comparisons of occupa- 
tional levels cannot always be made for 1972 
and subsequent years with earlier periods." 
For this reason, the 1970 census data are 
not comparable with the CPS data after 1971. 
The two studies that found no change in 
segregation in the 1970s relied on such a 
comparison. The earliest comparable data 
would be from the 1972 ADF op the longest 
job held last year, 1971, For these reasons, 
presented here are census data for 1960 and 
1970 comparisons; data from the ADF for 
1971-1974 and 1977, the years for which we 
have the data tapes; and the unpublished 
annual averages data for 1972, 1977, and 
1981 for more recent data. It was found that 
the computations based on the ADF and the 
AA data sets are quite similar, although in- 
dividual occupations can differ. To include 
data as current as 1981, comparisons across 
these two data sources were sometimes made, 
although their reliability differs. Additional 
comparability problems will arise when the 
CPS converts to the new 1980 occupation 
codes, beginning with the 1982 data. 



APPENDIX B 



TABLE B-1 Indexes of Segregation From Other Studies 





Census 
1960 


1970 


1976 


1977 


Projected 
1985 


/Ml Occupations 










60.10 


Blau and Hendricks (1979) (N = 280) 


•68.33 


65.77 






Lloyd and Niemi (1979) (N = 236) 




64.5 




64.3 




U.S. Commission on Civil Rights (1978) (N = 441) 




65.8 


66.1 






Professional Occupations 












Fuchs(1975)(N = ai) 












Unstandardized 


66.2 


59.2 








Standardized to 1960 


66.2 


62.7 









" Computed from the BLS s AA data 
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TABLE fi-2 Percentage of Occupations With Changes in Sex Label by Initial Sex Label 
and Period 





1960-1970 


1971-1977 


1971-1974 


1974-1977 


All 


9.5 


11.1 


11.5 


- 11.1 


Male 


3.1 


lO.S 


8.9 


7.5 


Integrated 


53.0 


33.3 


53.3 


37.5 


Female 


12.8 


7.8 


8.9 


9.9 



SOURCE: Same as for Table 2-3. 
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A Woman's Place Is With Other 
Women: Sex Segregation 
Within Organizations 
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Sex segregation in the workplace is one 
of the most visible signs of social inequality. 
In almost every work setting, it is unusual 
to see men and women working at the same 
job. When they do, they typically perform 
different tasks, -.with unequal levels of re- 
sponsibility and authority. Even when job 
tasks are virtually identical, it is not uncom- 
mon to find men and women allocated to 
distinct job classifications within an orga- 
nization. 

Even women working fiill time» ye^ round 
are paid less than men. While the earnings 
gap is partly due to unequal access to high 
wage firms and to unequal pay for compa- 
rable work, a substandal portion is due to 
differences in pay scales for job classifica- 
tions filled by men and those filled by women 
(Bridges and Berk, 1974; Halaby, 1979; 
Treiman and Hartmann, 1981). Sex segre- 
gation has social-psychological conse- 
quences as well. For example, group.s with 
limited opportunities for advancement may 
respond with psychological disengagement 
from the firm, lowered career aspirations, 
and an increasingly narrow, instrumental 
orientation toward work (Kanter, 1977b). 

In short, sex-segregated workplaces affect 



us personally. Social structures that gener- 
ate gender segregation are of great concern 
to social scientists, and the inequities that 
segregation engenders are obviously rele- 
vant to social policy. Yet sociologists know 
surprisingly little about job segregation by 
sex. Most of what we have learned concerns 
segregation among occupations. For exam- 
ple, we know that equalizing the detailed 
(census 3-digit) occupational distribution for 
men versus women would require moving 
roughly 60 percent of women working out- 
side the home across occupational cate- 
gories, and this has changed very little since 
ICOO (Gross, 1968; Blau and Hendricks, 1978; 
Williams, 1979; England, 1981a). Wd are 
also learning more about how men and 
women make occupational choices (Bielby, 
1978i Marini, 1978, 1980). Empirical re- 
search on job segregation across organiza-^ 
tional settings, however, is quite sparse. 

Accordingly, this paper examines sex seg- 
regation in the workplace, utilizing data de- 
scribing work arrangements in nearly 400 
establishments across a wide range of in- 
dustrial and institutional settings. We dis- 
tinguish situations in which employers place 
men and women in the same job classifi- 
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cation from those in which job titles seg- 
regate the sexes within establishments. 

Our study could be viewed as a straight- . 
forward job-level disaggregation of findings 
regarding occupational sex segregation. Those 
studies acknowledge that considerable seg- 
regation may exist even within detailed oc- 
cupational categories. Our measures and 
methods parallel such studies, and our find- 
ings confirm their speculations about per- 
vasive segregation within occupations. 
However, our aitn is not merely to reveal 
hidden segregation among jobs within firms. 
Rather, since sex segregation is accom- 
plished in organizations and is affected by 
technical, administrative, and social exigen- 
cies of the workplace, it is important to ex- 
amine how organizational structures and 
processes produce sex segregation. 

Our research does not consider how men's 
and women's occupational choices, labor force 
participation, and human capital invest- 
ments affect the sex connposition of the 
workplace (for contrasting interpretations, 
see England, 1982, and Polachek, 1979). Nor 
are we investigating the demand side in the 
economist's sense of the term, since we have 
no information on the productivities of dif- 
ferent classes of workers and the wages em- 
ployers are willing to offer them (of. Blau, 
1977). Rather, the intersection of labor sup- 
ply and demand enters into our analysis in- 
directly, since occupational composition and 
skill mix of the firm are examined as deter- 
minants of sex segregation. However, if jobs 
in most establishments are highly segre- 
gated by sex — even across firms differing 
dramatically in their production functions 
and cost structures — then it seems unlikely 
that marginal adjustments of supply and de- 
mand account for distinct job assignments 
of men and women (for a similar view, see 
Blau and Jusenius, 1976). 

WHY ARE SOME FIRMS MORE 

se(;regated than others? 

Diverse explanations of sex segregation 
have been reviewed thoroughly by others 



(e.g., Blau and Jusenius, 1976; England, 
1981b). Much more has been written, how- 
ever, about why employers treat men and 
women differently than about the extent to 
which they do so. The sparse literature ad- 
dressing why some firms are more segre- 
gated than others falls into three categories: 
institutional accounts, explanations based on • 
tasted for discrimination, and human capital 
market models. 

Institutional accounts stress how statisti- 
cal discrimination in hiring and allocating 
employees places men and women in dis- 
tinct career trajectories. Men tend to enter 
internal labor markets in which they can 
expect an orderly progression through suc- 
cessively more attractive jobs, insulated from 
competition outside the firm. This increases 
organizational loyalty, decreases costly 
worker turnover, and allows employers to 
recoup investments in firm-specific training 
(Doeringer andvPiore, 1.971). Women are 
perceived to have weaker commitments both 
to specific firms and to paid employment in 
general and are thus allocated to jobs with 
low turnover costs and limited opportunity 
for security and advancement (Bielby and 
Baron, 1982). Not all firms, however, re- 
quire specifically trained workers or have 
internal labor markets. Therefore, if sex biases 
in allocating workers to job ladders were the 
only basis for segregating men and women, 
one would expect less segregation in firms 
lacking institutionalized employment ar- 
rangements — particularly small, labor-in- 
tensive, entrepreneurial firms in the so-called 
economic periphery (Averitt, 1968). 

This is certainly not the only mechanism 
placing men and women in distinct job clas- 
sifications, and perhaps a more reasonable 
hypothesis is that the process of segregation 
differs according to an organization's admin- 
istrative arrangements and location within 
the economy. For example, small manufac- 
turing, service, and retail establishments 
typically rely on an unskilled secondary la- 
bor market and use simple hierarchy or en- 
trepreneurial despotism to control workers 
(Edwards, 1979). 
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These enterprisss might apply one of sev- 
ertw strategies in allocating men and women 
to jobs. Highly trained line workers with 
job- and firm-specific skills typically are not 
employed in such establishments, nor are 
highly rationalized personnel mid job clas- 
sification procedures utilized. Thus, these 
firms might provide precisely the work con- 
• texts in which men and women who lack 
credentials for more desirable employment 
work together within broadly defined job 
categories. Furthermore, if employers must 
sacrifice profits in order to discriminate, they 
must be able to aflbrd the costs of their pol- 
icies. Marginal firms with weak competitive 
positions can least afford these costs and have 
an economic incentive to ignore sex in hiring 
and allocating workers (Arrow, 1973). 

In die absence, however, of institution- 
alized procedures for hiring and allocating 
workers, male employer.^ in the economic 
periphery may have mor^ discretion to im- 
plement tastes for discrimination, which can 
reflect their own preferences or those of their 
employees or even their clients. In the most 
extreme case, patriarchal control strategies 
would exclude women from the workplace 
entirely. Such arrangements should be most 
prevalent in organizational niches that are 
protected from competitive pressures (e.g., 
through satellite linkages with larger firms) 
or where preferences for a segregated work 
force are so widely held within an industry 
or area that they have the force of customary 
law constraining market forces (Doeringcr 
and Piore, 1971:22-27). 

If labor supply and technical requisites de- 
termine the distribution of men and women 
across job categories, then a firm's mix of oc- 
cupations and skills should largely account for 
its tendencies to segregate men from women. 
Acwrding to such human capital models, 
workers expecting intermittent lalwr foati 
iwrticipation (primarily women) choose to en- 
ter occupations in which job skills do not atro- 
phy from nonuse (Polachek, 1979). Indeed, if 
jobs with the highest turnover costs die ai.so 
those in which skills atrophy most tiuickly, 
then extrt'ine segregation can reflect maxi- 



mizing behavior by both workers and em- 
ployers. Hiat is. firms will assign men and 
women to the same job titles only under spe- 
cific, and rare, circumstances: (a) when there 
is an available labor pool composed of men 
and women and (b) when employers perceive 
that the costs of employing men and women 
roughly are the same. 

To summarize, certain analysts argue that 
gender segregation at work is caused by ad- 
ministrative arrangements for hiring, allocat- 
ing, and controlling employees. Others em- 
phasize the impact of tastes or prejudices, while 
stiU others claim that sex segregation reflects 
rational decisions regarding human capital in- 
vestments on the part of workers and em- 
ployers. Perhaps because segregation is such 
a natural attribute of most work situations, 
little has been written about the conditions 
under which it does not occur. 

Our empirical analysis is guided sev- 
eral general hypotheses. First, institutional 
accounts suggest that less segregated firms 
lack the administi'ative apparatus to differ- 
entiate workers by sex and canijot afford the 
costs of implementing employers' tastes for 
a segregated work force. Second, neoclass- 
ical accounts, grounded in notions of tech- 
liical efficiency, suggest that desegregated 
organizations do not rely heavily on firm- 
specific skills but employ workers in occu- 
pations that are attractive to both men and 
women and for which both sexes are eligi- 
ble. Of course, each of the mechanisms sum- 
marized above might operate but within 
specific organizational settings. Conse- 
quently, we examine the heterogeneity 
among higlily segregated establishments to 
see if there are alternate stra^^s by which 
employers achieve the sai}i|-iiiiilt: distinct 
job assignments for men ah^women. 

DATA AND MKTHOD.S 

We analyzed data on work anangements 
in hundreds of economic establishments stud- 
ied in Califoniia between 1959,and 1979 by • 
the California Occupational Aiialysis Field 
Center of the U.S. Employment Service. iTiese 
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data, used primarily in preparing the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles (DOl^, and 
procedures for collecting them are described 
in U.S. Department of J^bor (1972). Our unit 
of analysis is the establishment, the "physical 
location where business is conducted or where 
services or industrial operations are per- 
formed" (U.S. Bureau of tlie Census, 1976:iv). 
Industrial characteristics serve as contextual 
factors, and suborganizational information about 
workers and jobs has been aggregated to char- 
acterize each enterprise. The majority of^he 
establishments are firms; others are branches, 
regional divisions, subsidiaries, and produc- 
tion sites. Sijnce we focused on work sites rather 
than firms, corporate headquarters of multi- 
plant organizations are typically not included 
in our data. Corporations often direct' initial 
desegregation eftbrts at head(}uarter mana- 
^gerial and office work (Sliaeffer and Lyiiton, 
1979), and progress toward e(}ual employ- ^ 
inent opportunity (EEC)) goals in these "areas 
will not be reflected in our results. 

Thr Sample 

No well-defined sampling frame guides 
the Employment Service's selection of en- 
terprises to study, but they tiy to represent ^ 
the diversity of activities carried out within 
any industry (Miller et al., 1980). The Cal- 
ifornia Field Center tended to study those 
industries that are regionally concentrated 
in the state, so our sample of establishments 
includes, for example, firms engaged in ag- 
riculture, aircraft manufacturing, banking, 
fishing, and motion picture production but 
not automobile or fiirniturt* inaimfacturing. 
While our sainplt? provides a reasonable 
representation of the composition of estab- 
lishments within industries,' the actual in- 
dustries studied are not fiilly representative 
of economic activities in California. Most 
importantly, manufacturing establishments 



' K<'wn^hhi)U our t)bs<Tvati()ns mordnijz to puh* 
hjihfd (iala (in i\iv si/c dislrihulion of eslahlishnHMils 
within (.\ihfornia\ iiuiuslrirs has virluallv no ottvvi on 
the (listnhulion of oi^ani/^Uonal allrihrnTT^ ni onr sanp 
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are overrepresented in the sample. Major 
California industries not represented in our 
sample include construction trades, truck- 
ing, apparel and general merchandise retail 
trade (department stores), and insurance 
carriers. The first two industries are male 
dominated and highly segregated; the latter 
two employ many women and may be less 
segregated. While these data do not char- 
acterize a distinct population^, they do re- 
, fleet a diversity of work arrangements across 
a broad range of industrial and organiza- 
tional contexts. In our view they provide 
invaluable comparative evidence regarding 
how administrative, technical, and environ- 
mental contingencies in organizations affect 
the structuring of work. 

The data collected and coded for our proj- 
ect include 742 observations in over 500 dis- 
tinct enterprises. About one-fifth of the es- 
tablishments were visited more than once 
by Employment Service analysts. The most 
recent analysis was used for firms with fi)l- 
low-up data. Since some of the information 
used to characterize organizational attri- 
butes, however, was derived from narrative 
reports (described below), prect?dence was 
given to complete observations' that 'also 
possessed a contemporaneous narrative re- 
port, even if a more recent fi)llow-up anal- 
ysis, lacking a narrative, had occurred. 

To ensure comparability, analyses re- 
stricted" to the firm's productive component 
or some other subset of jobs or departments 
were omitted, since they do not accurately 
characterize an entire work site. Thi.s re- 
striction reduces the sample of establish- 
ments to 415. The sex composition of j()l)s 
was not reported for 22 of these firms, re- 
ducing the sample size for analyses reported 
in this pap(T H} .393.'- Of thest*. about 2() 



^ Job conipositi(in was woi <'nunn*r.il«'(l by sv\ af'lrr 
1077-1978. apparfnlly ht'catisr of nicr<*asinK rt'sislance 
from oslahhshnu'nls approached hy thf KniployintMil 
Sfrxic<' UnfortutuitHy. this iKx-urr^'d wh^n tht' (iah- 
fornia Fiold O'nlfr was stutlyin^ :«urh-ulltu'al <'slah- 
hshuu'nls. lh<*r<'foi<'. 7 of lh<* 22 ohsrr^ ations ltfc*»kiu>* 
inlornuition on svx coniposiliyij nw in auncuhnr** 
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percent are plants, franchises, or production 
sites within some larger entity (though not 
necessarily corpbrations); 10 percent are ad- 
ministrative divisions, regions, or branches 
of larger companies; 3 percent are subsidi- 
aries (distinct firms owned by another firm); 
and 61 percent are independent busi- 
nesses.^ Over half, 54 percent of these es- 
tablishments were studied between 1968 and 
1971, and 76 percent were visited by the 
Employment Service between 1965 and 1973. 
The 393 establishments in our sample em- 
ploy nearly 47,000 men and over 14,000 
women.** 



The Documents 

This paper uses two types of data obtained 
from ihe records of the California Occupa- 
tional Analysis. Field Center. Staffing Sched- 



^ In practice, it sometimes was difficult to determine 
precisely if establishments studied by the Employment 
Service were autonomous firms or productive or ad- 
ministrative units within larger companies. When our 
materials indicated an owner or president, we ftssumed 
the enterprise was autonomous, owner-operated, un- 
less other information indicated to the contrary When 
the top position had such titles as plant superintendent, 
plant manager, general manager we assumed the en- 
terprise wa.s a subdivision of a larger firm, unless back- 
ground information suggested otherwise. Anomalous 
cases were referred for clarification to the Employment 
Service analysts who conducted the original studies. 
(Confidentiality restrictions precluded access to estab- 
lishments' identities, preventing us from resolving such 
ambiguities directly. ^ 

"•The disproportionate share of manufacturing estab- 
hshments in our sample accounts for the underrepre- 
sentation of women workers. Nevertheless, the range 
of industries covered represents nearly every work con- 
text in which women lal)or. One important exception: 
The Employment Service tends to analyze branch plants 
and to overlook corporate headquarters. Therefore, vir- 
tually ever>' kind of non manual work performed by 
women is represented in our study, but, unfortunately, 
we have no instances of such work done at the head- 
cjuarter offices of large ct)rporati(>ns. Evidence from the 
early 1970s suggests that efforts to desegregate non- 
manual work occurred first in such contexts (Shaeffer 
and Ly.ittHi. 1979i. 



ules supply, in essence, a complete organi- 
zational division of labor for the plant or firm 
in which job titles are analyzed. Face Sheets 
provide identifying information about the es- \ 
tablishment and analysis. After assigning the 
firm to one or more categories of ♦'he Standard 
Industrial Classification (SIC), the Employ- 
ment Service classifies the enterprise by its 
primary product(s) and supplies information 
about any unique or noteworthy characteris- , 
tics of the firm, such as its jobs and processes. 
Narrative reports prepared for niany estab- 
lishments include infonnaUon on some or all 
of the follov^ing: history and purpose of es- 
tablishment; environmental conditions; op- 
erations and activities (departmentation, 
workflow, processes or services); personnel 
policies and practices; recent job restructur- 
ing; effects of automation on personnel and 
operations; and optional sections dealing with 
such topics as the product market and rela- 
tions with government, the community, or 
other firms. 

Operationalization 

Staffing schedules, face sheets, and nar- 
rative reports were used to measure various 
environmental, organizational, and techni- 
cal attributes of establishments as well as 
the composition of occupations and skills 
employed in each enterprise. Operational- 
izations are summarized in Table 3-1, which 
also reports descriptive statistics for varia- 
bles used in our analysis. Organizational scale 
is measured by the natural logarithm of the 
number of employees, and positional spe- 
cialization is measured by the logarithm of 
median job size. The latter measure is com- 
puted across workers, so a median of 10 in- 
dicates that one-half of the workers are in 
establishment job titles with 10 or more in- 
cumbents — as opposed to half the jobs con- 
taining 10 or morte workers. This measure 
indexes the degree to which establishments 
**massify*' the work force by assigning many 
workers to the same job title. Consequently, 
low scores correspond to high levels of spe- 
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TABLE 3.1i^B^scriptive Statistics 
(N = 393)^ 



and Operationalizations of Organizational Attributes 



Variable (range) 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


N- 


CtStQOliSrWtctll oCQl€ UflU wipt?tw*w«fii 


on 






I ^ «»ciAVili«Vimpnt size ( 69-8 07) 


3.67 


1.48 


393 


Log specialization (0-6.49) 


1.12 


1.03 


368 


Manufacturing Industry (O-l) 


.63 




393 










Core (U-*l; 


.38 




393 


AmDlgUUUS 


.41 





393 


Periphery (U-i) 


21 


V 


393. 








360 


Log iraginentation ( - 1. lU-l.jy; 




oft 


uniun or Diuaing arrange menia 


.25 




393 










jrropomon wiiiiicii 


.32 


.26 


393 


Uccupatwnal ana okUl i^omposmon 






' 380 




.56 


.33 










jrruponion cienciii <iiiu »«tii^» 


.20 


.23 


379 


workers (.w-i.uu; 


.68 






A roponion atrrvicc wuiRcra 


.21 


379 


(.00-i.UU) 








Fro{x>rtion professional, mana* 


. 16 


.20 


379 


gerial. technical workers 








(.00-1.00) 








Average coinplexity: data 


1.92* 


1.09 


336 


(0-5.71) 






336 


Average complexity: people 


1.27 


i.ir 


(0-8.00) 






379 


Average technical skills 


-0.01 


i.ob 


(-2.19-3.08) 








Skill. specificity (.0O-.99) 


.51 


.27 


173 


Sex Segregation (12,5^100) 


93.4 


13.8 


393 



Description 



ciali'/ation.^ One way to segregate workers 
is to place each worker in a unique job cat- 
egory; therelbre, we expect greater sex seg- 



Natural log of number of employees in estab-' 
lishment. 

Natural log of median job size (see text). 

One or more of establishment's standard indus- 
trial classification designations is in ihe man- 
ufacturing industry. 

See text. 
See text. 
See text. 

Natural log of ratio of establishment Job titles 

to unique DOT titles. 
1 = some or all employees unionized or covered 

by formal bidding arrangements. 
Proportion of female employees*" ' 

Proportion of workers with DOT codes denoting 

production occupations. 
Proportion of workers with DOT codes denoting 

clerical and sales occupations. 
Proportion of workers with DOT codes denoting 

service occupations. 
Proportion of workers with DOT codes denoting 

professional, maiiagerial, or technical occii- 

pations. 

Mean of ratings indicating complexity of work- 
ers* involvement with data. 

Mean of ratings indicating complexity of work- 
ers* involvement with people. 

Mean of standardized ratings of production 
workers' technical skill (see text). 

Proportion of workers in nonentry-level jobs. 

Index of dissimilarity computed across job titles. 
100 = all male, all female, or completely seg- 
regated. ^ 



regatfon in more specialized establish- 
ments. We failed to detect ;my net difl'erences 
in relationships between sex segregation 



^ This measure correlated - 87 with (iibbs and Pos- 
ton's (1975) "M4** index of distributive differentiation, 
describing the evenness of the distribution of workers 
across positions. Functional (horizontal) differentiation 
uf departments is reflected in our criteria for assigning 
establishments to economic sectors (see below). Struc- 
tural differentiation — the proliferation of work rt)les — 



is almost completely determined by organizational scale; 
the corretatiort between the number of employees and 
the number of job titles is .92 when l>oth are measured 
in a logarithmic metric. Consequently, while such dif- 
ferentiation may mediate the effects of scale, it is un- 
likely to affect work arrangements independently. 
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across 6 iiulustrial sectors: manufacturing, 
state. ser\'ic(»s. social overhead capital, ag- 
riculture, and trade. We distinguish man- 
tdacturing from nonmanufacturing. how- 
ever, to assess ijulirectly whi»ther physical 
demands of work account for patterns of sex 
segri^gation. 

We argued above that organizations con- 
front different incentives t() segregate de- 
pending on their niche within the economy 
and their size, structure, and t(»chnology. 
Thest* diffiTencvs in organ izati(mal forms and 
environments capture distinctive locations 
within the economy — what some institu- 
tionalists aiul Marxists have called sectors 
or si^mrnts. In certain- respects, these are 
the (*rgainzational e(}uivalent of "dasses"; 
that is. actors presumed to share certain in- 
terests and attributes by virtue of their com- 
mon market positions. C^ore firms axe typ- 
ically large, differcmtiated, use automated 
technologi(*s. panluce multiple paxlucts, arc 
uni(ynize(K and are linked to larger organi- 
zational (Mititi(\s. Th(Mr environments are 
charactt»ri/ed (s* interorganizational de- 
pendeyice within kc^y industrial sectors, and 
thes(^ establishint^nts tend to be dominant 
actors in their milieux. In contrast, the eco- 
nr)mic periphery is composed of small, un- 
(iiderentiated enteiprises. typically operat- 
ing in highly competitive markets in 
iIuiustri(^s otIuT than inaiuifacturing. This 
conuruence of organizational form and en- 
viromnent dovs not characterize all firms, 
the HU establishments allocated to the, am- 
biguous sector include those in smalt-scale 
manufacturing and many nonmanufacturing 
firms in less vulnerablt^ situations with re- 
gard to their enviroiunents. The measures 
ami procedures underlying this sectoral 
classifitatit)!! scheme are discussed in detail 
by Haron ( I982:(;hapter IV). 

Hadica! accounts *of workplace reflations 
suggest that three as})ects of an establish- 
inent s social orgain/ation should be asso- 
( iated v\itli its level of sex segregation. Frag- 
mentation is measurtui by the logged ratio 
ol )()b titles in tht- establisluncMit to unicjue 



6-digit DOT titles assigned by the Enriploy- 
mcnt Service analyst.^ It measures the de- 
gree to which the organization differentiates- 
its work force administratively beyond what 
might be expected from a breakdown of de- 
tailed occupational functions (Braverman, 
1974:70-83; Jldwards, 1979), Fragmentation 
is* one strategy for segregating male and fe- 
male workers who perform similar job tasfes; 
th at is. separate names are attached to men's 
and women's work. Other facets c^f the social 
organization of workplaces are measured by 
a dummy variable that denotes the presence 
of unions or' formalized bidding arrange- 
ments, covering some or alFworkers, and 
the st*x ratio, the percentage of workers who 
are female. Unions and formal bidding ar- 
rangements are an institutional arrange- 
ment that may constrain employers' (and male 
employees') ability to indulge tastes fpr dis- 
crimination. Sohie argue, however, that 
unions can exacerbate gender inequalities 
(t^.g., Milkman, 1980; Baron and Bielby, 
1982). Finally, tokenism — a highly unbal- 
anced sex ratici — can facilitate the segre- 
gation K){ women or men into one or two 
separate job titles, while a more balanced 
work forci* may be more difficult to segre- 
gate (Kanter, 1977a). 

The occupational composition of each en- 
tiTprise was cwnputed from the DOT oc- 
cupational codes corresponding to each job 
title/ We measured the distributions of 
workers across the following broad cate- 
gories: professional, managerial, and tech- 



In many firms, not t'vcr>' job titjp wli5 mapped to 
u DOT titir by the Kmployinent Service analyst. T]\e 
fraKHU'ntation measure was computed only for firms in 
which U)th 90 percent of ih*' jobs and 90 percent of \^ 
tlie workers were assigned a 6-digit DOT code (se<* 
Baron. 1982: Chapter VI). Six-diRtt DOT codes do not 
correspond to unique titles in the DOT, but more de- 
tailed classification is possible only for those jobs as- 
sij?u*<l to (Kxupaticnal categories attwling to the fourth 
edition classification scheme. 

^ Kslabhshmenls in which less than 75 p^'rcent of the 
wdrkers could l)e assigned a DOT anle were treated 
as inissmg data on this outcon)e. 
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nical; clerical and sales; service — domestic, 
business, personal — and production, in- 
cluding extractive and transportation occu- 
pations, levels of informational and inter- 
personal skill were measured by the mean 
of ratings indicating the complexity of work- 
ers' involvements with data and people, re- 
spectively.^ 

The measures of technical skills used de- 
pended on the edition of the DOT used in 
the analysis of an establishment. Production 
Ckccupations were classified as skilled, semi- 
skilled, or unskilled in the second edition, 
and we assigned values of 2, 1 , and 0 to these 
categories, respectively. Ratings of workers' 
involvements with "things;" began with the 
third edition. Average ratings were com- 
puted ft)r each establishment's labor force 
using either the measure based on second 
edition DOT codes or the one based on sub- 
secjuent versions of the DOT. Each estab- 
lishment's score was then normalized rela- 
tive to all others sharing the same version 
of the skill measure. That is, each enter- 
prise's level of technical complexity is meas- 
ured relative to other organizations incor- 
porating the same vdrsion of the DOT 
occupational classification.^ Finally, the level 
of firm-spt^cific skills was assessed indirectly 
by the proportion of workers in "line'* de- 



Tins inforinatinn. when avi^lahle. wds vikM from 
job analyses pertaining to each iK).siti(m in the firm. 
Otherwise, it wa.s obtained from 6-diRit DOT (K*cu- 
patiotial C(k1cs listed on staffing schedules. Third edi- 
tion DOT ratm^s of 7 or 8 for relations with data were 
reanled to 6 to conform to the fourth edition rating 
scheme. Mean ratings for each establishment were 
computed only if (a) at least hiilf tlie jobs and workers 
m hue departme: »s could be characterized on the data 
and people dimensions, lb) at least half of the jobs and 
workers in other departments anM be characterized; 
and (c) no more than 10 percent of the establishment 
lal)or force was nussinn data on these variables. Finally, 
scale value:, were inverted so that large values ct)rre- 
si)ond to fuKh levels of involvement with data and peo- 
ple 

The mean level of technical skills was computed 
from third or foijrth edition ratings [Uoin job analyses 
or DOT oMlesi. snbj<'ct to the same restrictions de- 
scribed m ftM)tnote 7. Third edition lotles of S were 
rerodcd to 7 to njnlorni to the fourth edition rating 
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partments who were not in entry-level jobs, 
as indicated on the staffing schedule.*" 

The index of dissimilarity measures the 
percentage of workers of one sex that would 
have to be moved to new job classifications 
in order to equalize the job distribution of 
workers by sex (Duncan and Duncan, 1955). 
It equals zero when the percentage distri- 
butions of men and women across job cat- 
egories are identical, and it equals 100 when 
no men and women work in the same job.* ^ 

The Analysis 

We first describe the distribution of es- 
tablishments by level of sex segregation. Then 
we examine tlie organizational attributes that 
dir'.'nguish propensities to segregate. The 
relative contribution of social, administra- 
tive, and technical attributes to patterns of 
segregation may suggest mechanisms that 
account for those results, but we do iiot ex- 
pect conclusive results from cross-sectional 
findings. Accordingly, these analyses are 
supplemented in two ways. First, we ex- 
amine specific cases for which qualitative 
' information exists on the hiring and alloca- 



scheme. Mean ratings were computed from second edi- 
tion C(jdes only if. la^ detailed ocrupatKmal codes ex- 
isted for at least 75 percent of the employees in the 
enterprise and (b) at least 25 percent of the workers 
were in production jobs. J'reference was given to third 
edition data for establishments that tn^ntained jobs an- 
alyzed in terms of l>oth second and third editicm DOT 
pr(K*e(lur(js. 

Workers m nonprotliiction departments were ex- 
cluded bi*cause the Kmployment Service did not al- 
ways ctjilect information denoting entry-level jobs in 
those departments. The measure wa.s not i^)mputed for 
establishments with less than 15 percent of their labor 
force in production-related departments. We also elim- 
inated observations in which any department bad no 
entry-level workers, or in which certaii*. tiaditionally 
entry-level (xrupations (Kxurred — e.g., janitor, re- 
ceptionist — but none was cxKled as such. Ciiven these 
restrictitms. a measure of skill specificity is available 
for less than half of our observations. 

We mnsider all-male and all-female establish- 
ments to be perfectly se^rej^ated and assign a value of 
UX) to the index of (iissiim!arity However. lU anaKses 
ie|)orte(l bel()\^. these enterprises are considered scp- 
aratelv 
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TABLE 3-2 

(N = 393) 



Distribution of Establishments and Workers by Level of Segregation 









(4) 














(3) 


•» Cumulative 


(5) 










(2) 


Percentage 


Percentage 


Median 






(8) 


(1) 


Number of 


c^f 


of 


Establish- 


(6) 


(7) 


Cumulative 


Segregation 


Establish- 


*^Establish- 


Establi-sh" 


ment 


Number of 


Percentage 


Percentage 


Index 


menti* 


ments 


ments 


Size 


Workers 


of Workers 


of Workers 




0 


0.0 


0.0 




0 


0.0 


0.0 




1 


0 1 


0.3 


30 


30 


0.0 


0.0 




0 


0'5 


0.8 


94.5 


189 


0.3 


0.4 




4 


1.0 


1.8 


64 


457 


0.7 


I.l 




2 


0.5 




25.5 


51 


0.1 


1.2 


50-59 


7 


• 1.8 


4.1 


11 


186 


03 


1.5 


6(M)9 


13 


3.3 


7.4 


28 


540 


09 


' 2.4 


7()-79 


18 


4.« 


12^0 


29.5 


3.746 


6.1 


8,5 


8(Mi9 


27 


6.9 


18.8 


57 


2,281 


3.7 


12.2 


90^96 


35 


8.9 


27.7 


72 


7.260 


11.9 


24.2 


9fv 99.99 


52 


13.2 


40.9 


195 


26,587 


43.6 


67.8 


100 


202'* 


5L4 


92.3 


25 


19,250 


31.6 


99.4 


All male 


21 


5.3 


97,7 


7 


322 


05 


99.9 


All female * 


9 


2.3 


100 


5 


51 


Ol 


100 


TOT\l 


393 


100 




36 


60.950 


100 





" Sub.se<iueiit tables* report 201 completely segregated establishments. After completing our analyses, however, 
we discovered 1 establishment for which the sole integrated job wai in fact due to a coding error. 



tion of women. Second, we examine the 
subset of organizations for which longitu- 
dinal information is available in ord'jr to learn 
(1) the extent to which patterns of sex seg- 
regation change over time and (2) the or- 
ganizational circumstances under which 
gender segregation increases, decreases, or 
remains constant. The concluding section 
addresses implications of our findings for 
policies aimed at ecjualizing job experiences 
and attainments of men and womeji. 

HKSUIXS 

Descriptive Statistics 

Table 3-2 presents a remarkable story: Most 
establishments are either completely seg- 
regated or nearly so. Less than one-fifth of 
the t^stablishments have segregation indices 
lower than 90, and they employ less than 
one-eighth of the work<*rs in our sample. 
Over one-half of the establishments are 
completely segregated, and over three- 
(}uarters of the workers are in organizations 
having indices between 96 and 100. Indeed, 



only 10 percent of the nearly 61,000 workers 
are in establishment job titles that have both 
men and women assigned to them. Even 
among the 162 establishments having some 
men and women in the same job titles, the 
mean segregation index is 84.1. In short, 
the workplace is substantially more segre- 
gated by sex than is suggested by studies 
that aggregate work force composition across 
establishments and into 3-digit occupational 
categories. 

One way to segregate male and female 
workers is to employ either men or women 
exclusively in an establishment. The 21 es- 
tablishments without female workers, listed 
by establishment size in Table 3-3, are al- 



Of course, statistics on the distribution of workers 
in our sample are not representative of the C'alifornia 
labor force, since establishments, not workers, were 
sampled. Nevertheless, these results show that there 
are very few work contexts in which men :ind women 
are assigned to the same job titles, and results reported 
behnv suggest that evefi the least segregated enter- 
prises are seldom examples of workplace equity be- 
tween the sexes. 
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TABLE 3-3 Organizational Attributes of Establishments That Employ Only Males or Only Females 



Protlucts or 
Activities 



Flight instructiDn 

Food pnHliK ts 

Glass prmlucts 

Stonework 

St( Tifwork 

Stonework 

Sports oijutpmeiit 

Wallpaper 

Canning 

Pkstics 

Crop dusttoK 
Pens uiui pt nciK 
Sports etpupinent 
Fish hatthery 
Dair>' produtts 
Laundr> 
Fertilizer 
Brick ^ tile 



Golf fourse 



Sector'^ h\diistr\'' 



Wire 



Employ- Job 
ees Titles 



Job ' 

Titles Median Produc- Clerical 
per DOT Job Size tion 6c Sales 



Occupational Composition; Percentage 
in 



PTSr 



Service 



Physical 
Deni Uids 
Exclude 
Women'' 



Comments 



Establishments With No Female Workers 



p 


soc 


2 


1 


5 


2.0 


0 


0 


100 


0 


NA 


A 


MFC; 


3 


3 


1.0 


1.0 


80 


20 


0 


0 


Y 


A 
/\ 




'J 


2 


.67 


1.2 


100 


0 ' 


t) 


0 


NA 


A 


V 4 \mf " 

M r i » 


o 


*j 




1 0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


NA 




>>1 1 V » 


4 


4 


10 


1.0 


75 


0 


* 25 


0 


NA 


P 


TRADE 


4 


2 


1.0 


2.0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


NA 


A 


MFC; 


4 


3 


1.0 


1.0 


75 


0 


2,5 


0 


NA 


A 


MF(; 


4 


2 


0.5 


2.0 


50 


0 


.50 


0 


N 


A 


MFC; 


H 


4 


0.8 


1.0 


67 


0 




(1 


N 


A 


MF(; 


7 


3 


1.0 


2.3 


100 


0 


0 


0 


Y 


P 


AC 


i 


6 


na 


1.0 


.50 


0 


50 


0 


N 


A 


MFc; 


H 


5 


0.8 


2.0 


75 


0 


2^5 


0 


NA 


A 


MFC; 


8 


3 


0..5 


2 7 


75 


0 


25 


0 


NA 


A 


Ac; 


10 


2 


l.O 


4.2 


1(K) 


0 


0 


0 


Y 


A 


MFC 


11 


9 


0.9 


1.0 


i i 


13 


9 


0 


Y 


P 


SFIU 


17 


10 


NA 


2.0 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


N 


A 


MFC; 


17 


7 


1.0 


3.0 


71 


'2.\ 


6 


0 


NA 


A 


MFc; 


\m 


14 


M 


3 0 


94 


3 


.3 


0 


Y 


A 


soc: 


4H 




10 


10.0 


52 


0 


48 


0 


NA 


A 


siait:. 




9 


1.0 


18.4 


43 


0 


4 


54 


NA 




SFHV 


















Y 


C 


MFC; 


66 


21 


13 


4.0 


92 


C) 


8 


0 



Subsi<Iiar> ol a large 
chemical company 



Branch o[ large dair\ 



Branch plant ol larger 

ct)inpan> . 
Sul)\idiar\ oi larger 

roinpanv 
Caty-owned. 

PnHliiction plant of larger 
it)inpany. 



i 



Establishments With No Male Workers 



Doniestic .service 


P 


SEKV 

• 


2 


2 


1.0 


1.0 


0 


0 . 


50 


50 




Licensed faster mother who 
employs a housekeeper. 


Real estate rentals 


P 


soc 


2 


2 


1.0 


1.0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


— 




Real estate escrow 


P 


soc 


2 


2 


1.0 


1.0 


0 


25 


75 


0 


— 




Business services 


P 


SERV 


3 

• 


2 


NA 


1 2 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


— 


Female labor contractor of 
office services. 


Confection 


A 


MFC 


5 


5 


1.0 


1.0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


— 


Female-owned. 


Hairpieces 


A 


MFC 


5 


4 


1.0 


1.0 


60 


20 


0 


20 




Female-owned. 


Real estate escrow 


P 


SOC 


6 


4 


1.0 


1.5 


0 


50 


0 


50 




Female owner-manager. 


Library 


P 


STATE. 


10 


5 


1.7 


2.3 


0 


20 


0 


80 




Library branch of veterans' 




SOC 




















hospital; civil lervice. 


Business services 


P 


SERV 


16 


2 


1.0 


7.5 


0 


,20 


0 


80 




Female -owned telephone 



answering service, 

• P = periphery; A = ambiguous; C = core. 

SOC = social overhead capital; MFG = manufacturing; AG = agriculture; SERV = service. / 
*^ PPM = ptofessional« technical, and managerial occupations, 

J^A = information not available; Y = yes; N = no. 
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most entirely small manufacturing opera- 
tions in which most workers are in produc- 
tion jobs. Only 1 of the 9 all-female 
establishments listed in Table 3-3 has more 
than 10 employees, and only 2 employ women 
in manufacturing. The typical all-female es- 
tablishment provides services and does not 
utilize the technical skills of blue-collar 
workers. 

While extreme sex segregation is perva- 
sive, hiring policies that exclude one sex 
entirely are utilized only by establishments 
engaged in marginal economic activities on 
a very small scale. Only 5 of the all-male 
establishments are branches of larger com- 
panies, and 4 of those cite physical demands 
of work as the reason for excluding women. 
It seems that autonomous employers oper- 
ating small firms need no explicit rationale 
for excluding female workers; they can uni- 
laterally exercise their preferences for an all- 
male work force. 

The strong association between organi- 
zational scale and segregation is docu- 
mented in the first line of Table 3-4. The 
table reports mean levels of various orga- 
nizational attributes across 6 categories of 
sex segregation: moderate (A ^ 75); high (75 
< A ^ 90); very high (90 < A < 100); com- 
plete segregation (A = 100); exclusive em- 
ployment of males; and exclusive employ- 
ment of females. Excluding the 9 
establishments employing only women, col- 
umn 7 reports the proportion of variance in 
each organizational attribute occurring across 
categories of segregation.^'* Establishments 
that exclude men or women are the smallest 
on average, followed by those that are com- 



There are 13 establishments with just 1 male worker, 
and these are quite similar to those listed in Table 3- 
3. The largest has 22 employees and 9 have 5 workers 
or less. The 60 firms with just 1 female employee are 
concentrated in small-scale manufacturing and social 
overhead capital industries. Only 1 has more than 30 
employees. 

Total exclusion of males is not only rare but also 



pletely segregated. Moderately segregated 
enteiprises are larger still, followed by highly 
and almost perfectly segregated ones (antil-* 
ogs of the means are 4, 9, 27, 30, 67, and 
159 employees, respectively). Among the 
384 establishments employing men, 30 per- 
cent of the variance in log size occurs across 
the 5 segregation categories. " 

This strong association between organi- 
zational scale and segregation persists in 
multivariate analyses (see below) and seems 
to involve the changing mix of employer dis- 
cretion versus the impersonal rule of bur- 
eacratic procedures as organizations grow. 
For example, employers operating on a very 
small scale may exercise tastes for discrim- 
s ination by excluding women altogether. 
However, as tasks become increasingly dif- 
ferentiated and' specialized clerical roles are 
introduced, inexpensive female labor can be 
utilized in segregated job classifications. 
However, not all small establishments dif- 
ferentiate job tasks to the same degree, ^ind 
some allocate both men and women to 
broadly defined job classifications. Contin- 
ued expansion leads to the implementation 
of rationalized, bureaucratic personnel pro- 
cedures in neaily all firms. Mechanisms seg- 
regating the sexes become institutionalized, 
and in large establishments men and women 
are almost always assigned to separate job 
families. 

Other organizational attributes listed in 
Table 3-4 are moderately associated with 
segregation levels. Means for each variable 
listed in Table 3-4 differ monotonically across 
categories of moderate, high, and very high 
segregation. Indeed, the characteristics most 
strongly associated with segregation — core 
sectoral location, specialization, and frag- 
mentation — are also highly correlated with 



seems to reflect pr<x.vsses ({ualitatively difTerent from 
those that exclude or sej^regate women. Acxx^rdin^jly. 
we exclude the 9 all female establishments from tho 
mtiltivariate analyses reported below and from the var- 
iance explained computations reported in Table 3-4. 
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TABLE 3-4 Means of Organizational Attributes by Level of Sex Segregation 





Level of Sex Segregation (A) 












(1) 


(2) 


(3) ' 


(4) 


(5) 
All 


(6) 
All 


Columns 




A « 75 


75 < A « 90 


90 < A < 100 A = 100 


Male 


Female 


(l)-(5) 


▼ l\l IttUIC 


(N = 42) (N = 40) 


(N = 80) 


(N = 201) 


(N « 21) (N = 9) 


(N = 384) 


Log size 


3.40 


4.20 


O.Ui 


a.Oi 


2.17 


1.47 


,30 


Log specialization 


L34 


1.40 


1 70 


R7 


.74 


.09 


.12 




(L52)^ 


(1.12) 




n 141 


(1.64) 




(.03)° 


Manufacturing industry 


.45 


.68 


. lO 




.67 


oo 
.ZZ 


.03 




(.46) 


(.66) 






(.71) 




/ ^o^ 
(,02) 


Core sector 


.17 


.50 


7R 

. to 




.05 


.00 


.21 




(.23) 


(.40) 






(.C-5) 




(.02) 


Anibiguous sector 


.52 


.42 


01 


.40 


.1 1 


.22 






(.50) 


(.47) 




I AW 


(.'>8) 




(.01) 


Periphery sector 


.31 


.08 


.Ul 


OA 


.24 


.88 


.Uo 


,(.27) 


(.13) 


(. lo) 




(.05) 




(,02) 


Log friigmentation 


.09 


.21 




in 


- . 14 


.06 


1 n 

.16 




(.12) 


(.16) 






(.00) 




(.02) 


Union/bidding 


.{X> 


.30 


.40 


00 


.14 


.uu 


.08 


arrangements 


(.09) 


(.23) 




^.*o; 


(.35) 




(.02) 


Proportion women 


.44 


.42* 






.00 


1.00 




Proportion production 


.44 


.55 


€l\ 
.01 


.DO 


.74 


.20 


.04 


workers 


• (.45) 


(.54) 


(.56) 


(.50) 


(.80) 




(.04) 


Proportion clerical & sales 






17 


on 
.zu 


.02 


.39 


.05 


workers 


(.27) 


(.21) 


(.21) 


(.19) 


(-.02) 




(.06) 


Proportion service workers 


.06 


.08 


,09 


.07 


.03 


.33 


.00 


(.07) 


(.08) 


(.09) 


(.08) 


(.03) 




(.00) 


Proportion PTM*" workers 


.22 


.17 


.11 


.16 


.21 


.33 


.03 


(.21) 


(.18) 


(.14) 


(.16) 


(.19) 




(.01) 


Average complexity; data 


2.24 


1.88 


1.73 


1.95 


1.66 


2.36 


.02 




(2.23) 


(1.89) 


(1.77) 


(1.94) 


(1.62) 




(.02) 


Average complexity: people 


1.64 


1.05 


.91 


1.36 


1.41 


1.50 


.04 




(1.58) 


(1.14) 


(1.17) 


(1.28) 


(1.15) 




(.07) 


Average technical skills 


-.37 


-.04 


.12 


.02 


.30 


-.96 


.02 


(-.34) 


(-.09) 


(-.02) 


■ (.05) 


(.48) 




(.04) 


Skill ipecificily 


.43 


.48 


.52 


.50 


.53 


.31 


.01 


(.57) 


(.52) 


(.48) 


(.50) 


(.47) 




(.o(y) 



Entries in parentheses for columns (l)-(5) are means adjusted for linear asstK'iation with size. 
^ Entries in parentheses in right-most column are the increments to explained variance due to segregation 



categories, net of size. 
* Professional, technical, and managerial. 



log size, suggesting that the pattern of means 
in the table may simply reflect concomitants 
of organizational scale. Therefore, we also 
control for each attribute's linear relation- 
ship with log size (coefficients in parentbe- 

• While controlling for size weakens most 
relationships in Table 3-4, the general pat- 
tern of coefficients across categories of seg- 



Specifically, each attribute was regressed on log 
size and binai'y variables representing segregation level, 
and adjusted means were computed at the average viilue 
of log size. The value reported in parentheses below 
the zero-order eta-squared for each attribute "y * is the 
increase in explained variance when variables denoting 
segregation group are added to the regression of y on 
log size. 
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relation is unchanged in many instances. 
Net of size, segregation is most strongly as- 
sociated with the level of interpersonal skills 
and the proportion of clerical and -sales 
workers in the enterprise. The former var- 
iable seems to di^ierentiate moderately in- 
tegrated establish Tients engaged in per- 
sonal services from all others, and the latter 
differentiates all-male establishments, with 
virtually no clerical component, from those 
with a significant fraction of the work force 
engaged in clerical duties. 

In sum, work settings in our sample ap- 
proach complete gender segregation, and 
descriptive statistics suggest two mecha- 
nisms that may contribute to patterns of seg- 
regation: one reflecting the impact* of ad- 
ministrative structures and personnel 
proa^dures that vaiy with organizational $cale 
and the other pertaining to the occupational 
composition and skill level of establishments 
that rely primarily on nonmanual tasks typ- 
ically done by women. The analyses re- 
ported below examine those mechanisms in 
greattT detail. 

Multivariate Analyses 

Standardized coetjicients'for discriminant 
analyses reported in Table 3-5 indicate the 
organizational attributes that best differen- 
tiate establishments according t.o hovels of 
sex segregation. The first function defines 
tlu* Mnear composite of organizational attri- 
butes that difiers most among se^gregation 
categories, relative to variation within cat- 
egories. The second function extracts an ad- 
ditional dimension differentiating among 
segregation categories and is uncorrt^lated 
with the first fiinction. The standardized 
weights \m\v\ the relative im{X)rtance of each 
attribute in distinguishing among categories 
of s(»gregation. and the group means locate 
th(* segregation categories along t*uch com- 
posite dimension.^'' The* analyses rt^ported 



nis<rwninant analysis rests on distributional as- 
stunptions ot vvithin'Kroup nuilttnorinality tliat arc drarlv 



in the first two columns include the 21 all- 
male establishments; accordingly, the vari- 
able measuring organizational sex ratios 
(proportion womei^) is excluded from that 
discriminant analysis. The other results are 
based on the 363 establishments that em- 
ploy both men and women. Standardized 
weights are computed by scaling both the 
linear composite function and the organi- 
zational attributes to unit variances. Coe.- 
ficients were computed from a canonical 
correlation analysis applied to a pairwi.se- 
deletion correlation matrix-with binary var- 
iables denoting group membership. Cate- 
gory means on the discriminant function are 
metiic coefficients for those binary varia- 
bles. 

Organizatioucil scale clearly dominates the 
results. Ix)g size has a standaidized loading 
of .79 on the first function and, is cx^n elated 
« .89 with the linear composite/Consequently, 
the group means convey the same message 
as Table 3-4: Scale actxjunts for most of the 
association between organizational attributes 
and segregation. 

The second discrirninant fimction differ- 
entiates the 42 motferately integrated en- 
terprises and the 21 all-male ones from other 
estal)lishments, the overwhelming majority 
of which have segregation indices between 
90 and KK). The function apparently rt^flects 
th** impact of institutionalized personnel 
procedures and occupational composition. 
Formal l)idding procedures for job advance- 
ment, combined with a work force occu- 
pying specialized, nonentry jobs, appar- 
ently inhibit the assignment of men and 
women to the .same job classification, in .some 
cases facilitating the exclusion of women 
einpl )yees altogether. This can occur when 
men and women are assigned to separate 



riot met in our data. W'v ar<'. lu»uv\er. not niakinK 
inft'renceb to a larger population, so significana- te-sts 
are not appropriate for our analyses. We are reporting 
descriptive statistics ahont group difTerences. scaling 
levels of segregation to maximize the correlation with 
a linear conihination of or^ani/ational attributes. 
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TABLE 3-5 
Attributes 



Discriminant Analyses Relating Level of Sex Segregation to Organizational 



Including Establishments With 
Only Male Workers 



Excluding Establishments With 
Only Male Workers 





(N = 384) 




(N « 363) 






Standardized Weights 


Standardized Weights 




1st 


2nd 


1st 


2nd 


variaD'c 


Function 


Function 


Function 


Function 


Log size ^ 


.79 


.02 


.74 • 


.20 




■ (.89)^ 


(-.01) 


(.87) 


(-.02) 


Log specialization 


-.33 


.36 


-.22 


-.68 




(.48) 


(-.23) 


(.52) 


(-.37) 


Core sector 


.37 


-.03 


.33 


-.06 




(.72) 


(.32) 


(.72) 


(.26) 


Ambiguous sector 


.07 


-.23 


.07 


-.29 




(-.40) 


(-.09) 


(-.34) 


(-.20) 


Log fragmentation 


.24 


-.15 


.21 


.00 




(.66) 


(-.04) 


(.59) 


(.09) 


Union/bidding arrangements 


.00 


.53 


.14 


.32 




(.40) 


(.45) 


(.42) 


(.37) 


Proportion women 






.35 


-.55 








(. 14) 


(-.67) 


Proportion production workers .27 


.21 


-.14 


-.06 




(.02) 


(.59) 


(.16) 


(.34) 


Proportion clerical and sales 


.15 


-.36 


.16 


-.20 


workers 


' (.08) 


(-.65) 


(-.li) 


(-.30) 


Proportion FTM*' workers 


-.09 


-.01 


.05 


-.34 


(-.21) 


(-.24) 


(-.18) 


. (-.31) 


Average complexity; data 


-.11 


-.49 


-.27 


-.27 




(-.09) 


(.-.39) 


(-.18) 


(-.23) 


Average complexity: people 


-.07 


.25 


-.05 


.21 




(-.29) 


(-.30) 


(-.34) 


(-.20) 


Average technical skills 


.05 


.03 


.12 


-.03 




(.03) 


(.47) 


(.11) 


(.35) 


Skill specificity 


.06 


.49 


.08 


.23 


(-.04) 


(.35) 


(.08) 


(.28) 


SejUregation Ciroup Means on 


Discriminant Function 








Mvxlerate (N = 42) 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


High (N = 40) 


1.43 


2.23 


1.36 


1.36 


Very hi^a,(N = 80) 


2.19 


2.98 


2.37 


2.71 


Complete (N = 201) 


0.19 


2.64 


-0.01 


2.98 


All male (N = 21) 


-1.76 


4.52 






Canonical correlation 


.610 


.309 


.584 


.345 



" Correlations between composite function aiid organizational attributes appear in parentheses. 
Professional, technical, and managerial. 
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entry classifications and department-spe- 
cific seniority systems keep women from 
transferring into male career lines (ShaefFer 
and Lynton, 1979). Net of these tendencies, 
similar consequences occur when the cler- 
ical and sales component is small and few 
workers have complex informational tasks. 

In other words, establishments in which 
most workers perform nonmanual tasks tend 
to have the occupational composition, task 
requirements, nonunion environment, and 
unspecialized job structures that facilitate a 
modicum of parity in work arrangements by 
sex. Indeed, 9 of the 16 least segregated 
firms have no workers in production occu- 
pations and 2 others have less than 10 per- 
cent in such roles (see Table 3-6). In con- 
trast, most all-male establishments are 
engaged in manufacturing activities and em- 
ploy most of their workers in production 
roles (see Table 3-3). Note that economic 
sector dominates neither discriminant func- 
tion. Thus, organizational arrangements as- 
sociated with sectoral location — not sector 
per se — affect sex segregation. 
' While the discriminant analyses seem to 
support institutionalist accounts of sex seg- 
regation, a more parsimonious explanation 
may account for the results on the second 
function: It is easier to segregate women 
when they are a minority of the work force, 
regardless of administrative arrangements. 
Relative group size is often a crucial basis 



Since the 4 variables characterizing occupational 
ctnaposition sum to 100 percent, twfficients depend 
on which of the 4 is omitted. When the proportion of 
workers in production iwcupations is oniitted» the coef- 
ficients are -.49. -.13. and -14 for clerical and 
sales: service; and professional, technical, and mana* 
gerial, respectively. Of course, zero-order correlations 
between the discriminant function and the measures 
of (xvupational composition are not affected by alter- 
native choices for the omitted variable. Percent serv ice 
("orrelates - .01 with the second discriminant function. 
The sc(^)nd function «)rrelates most highly with the 
percentage of clerical and sales workers ( - .65) and the 
proportion of prcnluction workers (.x59). 



of solidarity and power (Simmel, [1923] 1950; 
Kanter, 1977a), but our analyses provide only 
partial, support for the relative numbers hy- 
pothesis. Since sex composition' defined 
membership in 1 of the 5 segregation groups 
(all-male), it was inappropriate to include 
that item in the discriminant analysis. 
Nevertheless, the second discriminant func- 
tion should be highly correlated with pro- 
portion women if the measures loading highly 
on it are simply proxi^i for organizational 
sex ratios. The correlation, however, ranges 
from -.27 and -.32 depending on how 
missing values are treated,^ about half the 
size of the correlations between the second 
function and occupational composition. 
Therefore, it appears that technical and ad- 
ministrative concomitants of production work . 
are more important than relative numbers 
in differentiating levels of segregation. 

On the other hand, sex ratios do figure 
more prominently in the discriminant anal- 
ysis restricted to the 363 establishments that 
employ men and womett# According to Table 
3-5, the first dimension remains dominated 
by organizational scale, but specialization and 
sex ratios clearly define the secord factor: 
Segregation increases monotonically as or- 
ganizations become more specialized and less 
dependent on female personnel. Unfortu- 
nately, the 2 discriminant analyses are not 
directly comparable, since the latter differ- 
entiates among segregation levels condi- 
tional upon a mixed work fo^rce, while the 
distinction between all-male establishments 
^d others is prominent in the former anal- 
ysis. 

In short, there apparently is some strength 
in relative numbers, but that strength can 
be offset by countervailing organizational ar- 
ran.^ements.' Union contracts and formal 
bidding procedures, positional specializa- 
tion of the work force, reliance on firm-spe- 
cific skills, and manual job tasks facilitate 
employer strategies that either keep women 
out of the establishment completely or con- 
fine them in segregated job classifications. 
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Deviant Cases: Moderately Desegregated 
Establishments 

The foregoing analyses discriminate very 
segregated organizations from segregated 
ones, but we must not lose sight of the fact 
that there is very little variance to explain. 
Less than one-eighth of the establishments 
in our study are even moderately integrated 
(ufsing a generous definition of moderation), 
and the remaining, highly segregated or- 
ganizations display virtually every possible 
configuration of organizational form and en- 
vironment. Tlie completely segregated es- 
tablishments include huge bureaucracies that 
dominate their industrial environments, as 
well as small entrepreneurial firms at the 
economic margins. These enterprises are 
public and private, in manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing; some employ women al- 
most exclusively, while women have only a 
token presence in others. Indeed, an un- 
segregated work force is so rare that it is 
worthwhile examining commonalities among 
the few aberrant enterprises that do assign 
men and women to the same job classifi- 
cations. 

The top panel of Table 3-6 lists organi- 
zational attributes of the 16 establishments 
with indices of dissimilarity less than 60. 
Examining them on a case by case basis re- 
vealed some regularities not detected in the 
statistical analyses. First, we discovered that 
small enterprises with just one mixed job 
classification typically have indices substan- 
tially less than 100. That is, small establish- 
ments that employ men and women can ap- 
pear moderately desegregated, hut that 
desegregation can he nominal. The most ex- 
treme instances in Table 3-6 are the retail 
lK)okstore and pet store, each employing just 
one woman — a sales clerk: Their indices are 
37.5 and 50. respectively. Accordingly, sex 
segregation appears bimoddlly distributed 
amonR small firms. Of the 234 establish- 
ments with fewer than 50 employees, 173 
are completely segregated. But the median 



segregation index among the other 61 is 75. 
Ten of the 16 establishments in Table 3-6 
have relatively low segregation indices sim- 
ply by virtue of having one job title in which 
a few men and women are employed. 

Two real estate firms listed in Table 3-6 
have men and women in integrated job titles 
but segregate them locationally. The third 
least segregated enterprise in our sample is 
a real estate management firm whose 23 male 
and 126 female apartment managers work 
and live in 149 different buildings, while the 
managers and officers of the escrow service 
are dispersed across field offices throughout 
a large metropolitan area. In both instances, 
men and women have che same rank and 
may have similar responsibilities, but within 
each of the individual workplaces there is 
perfect or near-perfect segregation. 

Another source of integrated job classifi- 
cations is the sex-linked practices in dealing 
with clients, accounting for low segre * \tion 
indices in 4 other estabhshments. In 2 res- 
idential children's camps and an institution 
providing educational therapy, male coun- 
selors supervise boys and female )unselors 
supcivise girls. Another example is a lan- 
guage school, the second least segregated 
establishment in our sample, in which "it is 
deemed necessary that [students] be taught 
by both men and women as they are likely 
to need to communicate with each sex when 
using their language" (Narrative report 1712, 
1970). Gender role ideologies have histori- 
cally played an important part in creating 
and sustaining inequities again$t women in 
the teaching professions (Tyack and Strober, 
1981). lliese educational establishments show 
that cultural definitions of meal's and wom- 
en*s work — and responsibilities for social- 
izing the next generation — can demarcate 
• responsibilities by sex even within detailed 
organizational pojfitions. 

Integrated work forces are utilized in sev- 
eral establishments under circumstances that 
corroborate neoclassical accounts of sex seg- 
regation (Polachek, 1979). Real estate sales 
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TA^LE 3-6 Occupational Attributes of the Least Segregated and Largest Establishments 



Entry 
No. 



Products or 
ActlviUes 



Sectoi^ Induitry* 



Total 

Employees 



Female 
Employees 



Segregation 
!ndex 



Sixteen Least- Segegated Establishments 



1 Citrus P 

2 Language schoob A 

3 Real estate management A 

4 Realesute ' P 

5 Real estate escrow A 

6 Real estate A 

7 Retail books P 

8 Children's camps P 

9 Tomatoes P 

10 Real estate - ' P 

11 Retail pets P 

12 Scientific instruments A 

13 ' Educational tlierapy A 



Agriculture 

soc 

soc 
soc 
soc 
soc 

Trade 

Services 
Agriculture 
.SOC 
Trade 

Manufacturing 
SOC 



30 
20 

168 
23 
105 
320 
9 
10 
41 
9 
3 
8 

98 



14 
9 

137 
6 
95 
128 
1 
5 

23 
7 
1 
2 

57 



" V « periphery i A =*= ambiguous; C « core. 
^ SOC » social overhead capital. 



12.5 
23.2 

28.1 
S3.3 
36.3 
37.0 
37.5 
40.0 
42.3 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
53.6 



Job 
Titles 



3 
6 

9 
5 
12 
63 
4 
5 
6 
2 
2 
5 

35 



14 
15 
16 


Plumbing supplies 
Garments 
Children's camps; 


A 
A 
A 


Manufacturing 
Manufacturing 
Services 


11 
14 
*43 


2 
7 
17 


556 
57.1 
57.7 


8 

24 








Eleven Largest Establishments 








17 


Mining and quarrying 


C 


Manufacturing 


825 


18 ' 


99.5 


204 


18 
19 
20 


Bakery products 
Printing and publishing 
Sugar refining 


C 

c 
c 


Manu&cturing 
Manufacturing 
Manufacturing 


886 
985 
1277 


268 
236 
82 


96.3 
100.0 
99.0 


60 
148 
337 


21 
22 
23 


Thoroughbred racing 

Ordnance 

Banking 


c 
c 
c 


Services 

Manufacturing 

SOC 


1464 
1727 
2340 


49 
967 
13S4 


96.1 
99.2 
79.2 


83 
129 
346 


2-1 
25 


Thoroughbred r«ctng 
Airline 


c 
c 


Services 
SOC 


2845 
2987 


59 
661 


99.5 
90.0 


83 
252 


26 


Telephone 


c 


SOC 


6874 


369 


99.2 


78 


27 


Naval shipyards 


c 


state, 

Manufacturing 


7825 


334 


100.0 


615 



is a vocation for whiqh reentry costs to em- 
ployees and turnover costs to employers are 
minimal Consequently, one would expect 
an abundant supply of and demand for qual- 
ified female workers for these positions. At 
the same time, real estate sales can be suf- 
ficiently lucrative— especially in Califor- 
nia — to a^'ract males as well. Further, be- 
cause salespersons work primarily outside 
the office, there should be fewer costtj as- 
sociated with employee tastes for discrimi- 



nation. If market forces, however, account 
for the disproportionate share of real estate 
firms among the moderately integrated es- 
tablishments, they cannot account for 4 of 
the other 5 real estate enterprises that com- 
pletely segregate men and women in other- 
wise similar market and organizational cir- 
cumstances. 

S^imilarly, it is not surprising to find in- 
tegrated work forces engaged in harvesting 
of fruits and vegetables. There is an ample 
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Occupational Composition: Percentage in 



Entry 


job Titles 


Median 




Clerical 






No. 


jxT DOT 


Job Size 


Production 


Sales 


PTM^ 


Service 


Comments 










Sixteen Least-Sexreuted Establhhments 


1 


1.0 


13.5 


100 


0 


0 


0 


Picker — 1*M, 14F. 


2 


0.9 


6.2 


0 


8 


92 


0 


Language teachers — 6M, or; department neaa — oM, 
2F. 


3 


11 


67.9 


0 


7 


93 


0 


Apt. mankger-— 23M. 126F. 


4 


0.5 


6.8 


0 


76 


24 


0 


Salesmen— 13M, 4F. 


5 


1.6 


25.5 


0 


22 


78 


0 


Escrow manager — 4M, 24F; escrow officer — 3M. 32F. 


6 


14 


59.1 


8 




10 


1 


Salesman— 130M. 80F. 


7 


1.0 


2.2 


0 


78 


22 


0 


Sales clerk— 5M. IF. ^ ^ 


8 


l.O 


1.8 


0 


n 
u 


70 


30 


Counselor— 3M. 3F. 


9 


1.0 


11.4 


100 


n 
J 


0 


0 


Worker— UM. 12F. 


10 


1 0 


A 1 


n 
u 


iM 


5 


0 


Salesman— IM, 7F. 


1 1 




1 0 


0 


o/ 


0 


33 


Salesperson — IM, IF. 


12 


1 0 


1 n 


Da 




25 


0 


Instrument maker— 3M, IF. 


13 


1.3 


^ 2.U 


u 


1 7 


80 


3 


Psychologist— 3M. 2F; therapist— 13M, 25F; camp 














counselor — 4M, 3F. 


14 


0.8 


1.0 


Ot 




18 


0 


Assembler— 4M, \F 




1 .J 






n 
u 


14 


c 


Four women in 3 integrated production jobs. 


16 


1-4 




Q 


K 

9 


70 


16 


Counselor— UM. UF. 












Eleven Largest EstabUshments 


17 * 


1.9 


8.0 


79 


6 


14 


1 


No women placed in production Jobs due to nature of 












work, ' 


18 


1.4 


61.2 


35 


54 


3 


8 


Women mostly in clerical and bindery classifications. 


19 


14 


18.0 


79 


13 


5 


3 


20 


2.4 


NA 


75 


10 


11 


4 


Elysven women in 3 integrated quality control classifica- 












tions; none in production. 


21 


13 


111.5 


15 


60 


7 


18 


Women mostly in clerical cUsslficattons. 


22 


14 


102.6 


84 


6 


8 


2 


See text. 


23 


3.2 


15.0 


0 


68 


SO 


2 


Company policy to place women in other than routine 












clerical positions. Several integrated officer and man- 
















agcr ;.ibs. 


24 


1 3 


268 3 


8 


33 


25 


34 


Women mostly in clerical classifications. 


25 


NA 


111.7 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Women employed only in clerical, stewardess, and 












ticket agent classifications. 


26 


16 


157.5 


74 


26 


1 


0 


Women employed without restriction except in jobs re- 












quiring lifting 25 pounds or more. 


27 


2 1 


69.2 


77 


8 


15 


0 


No women assigned tu production classifications due to 












vigorous requirements of various crafts. 



PrM = professional, technical, and managerial occupations- 



supply of male and female workers who are 
ill prepared for most other types of em- 
ployment, and employers bear none of the 
training costs (Thomas, 1980). Neverthe- 
less, Thomas s study suggests that the two 
agricultural estabUshments in our sample may 
be atypical. He found that men in lettuce 
harvesting are typically assigned to higher 
paid piece-rate jobs, while women are con- 
centrated in hourly crews. Unfortunately, 
we have no evidence of the generali^ibility 



of his or our findings, since the se^ com- 
position of jobs was not compiled for the 
Employment Service's more recent analyses 
of agricultural work. 

In sum, no single dimension of desegre- 
gation emerges from our analysis of "de- 
viant" organizations. Instead, we found 4 
qualitatively difierent but sometimes over- 
lapping sets of circumstances that contribute 
to a desegregated workforce: (1) nominal de- 
segregation of a single job title in a very 
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small firm; (2) spatial segregation across work 
sites of male and female workers assigned 
to the same job classification; (3) sex-linked 
desegregation of jobs like camp counselor, 
which employ men and women, but toward 
different ends; and (4) market desegregation 
that occurs when a mixed labor pool is avail- 
able to employers who perceive that train- 
ing and turnover xx)sts are i/dentical for male 
and female workers. Moderate desegrega- 
tion occurs rarely in the work contexts we 
have examined, and, when it does occur, it 
is typically of the nominal variety. 

Large Establishnients and Bureaucratic 
Sefiregation 

Almost all large establishments are highly 
segregated, and most have written rules 
governing the hiring and allocation of work- 
ers. Consequently, if bureaucratic control 
strategies segregate men from women (Ed- 
wards, 1979), this should be most apparent 
in the largest establishments. The bottom 
panel of Table 3-6 lists attributes of the 11 
establishments in our sample employing more 
than 800 workers. Case materials provide 
insight into administrative roles and pro- 
cedures that support sex segregation. 

All but one of these establishments seg- 
regate employees almost perfectly by sex, 
and narrative information available for 7 of 
them suggests that this total segregation is 
accomplished largely through bureaucratic 
rules and procedures. Possibly the most im- 
portant factor, particularly in manufacturing 
establishments, is the existence of legal re- 
strictions on the weight that women may lift. 
California law specified until 1970 that "no 
female employee should be requested or 
permitted to lift any object weighing 50 
pounds or over/' and regulations enforced 
by the state s Industrial Welfare Commis- 
sion further restricted the maximum to 25 
pounds. In 1970 a federal court ruled that 
this law conflicted with Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act (Utility Workers* Union of Amer- 
ica vs. Southern California Edison [69-543]). 

References to these restrictions ocx^ur re- 



peatedly in both narrative reports and job 
analyses. For example, the Naval shipyard 
in Table 3*6 assigns no women to production 
jobs due to 'Vigorous requirements of var- 
ious crafts" (Narrative report 3, 1965), and 
the mining enterprise followed the sfime 
policy due to the ''nature of work" (Narrative 
report 1800, 1971):' A company providing 
telephone service to a large metropolitan 
ar^a states that it was company policy to 
employ women 'without restriction" except 
in jobs requiring lifting 25 pounds or more,-'^ - 
yet the segregation index was 99.2 (Narra- 
tive report 100, 1965). 

The ordnanc^ plant, studied in 1970, em- 
ployed 555 females as assemblers and 243 
males as production workers. Each is an en- 
try job, and both were mapped to the same 
detailed DOT occupational category by the 
Employment Service analyst.^® According 
to the job analysis, these jobs differ pri- 
marily in that male "workers" lift 25 to 40 
pounds, but female ''assemblers" lift 5 to 20 
pounds. 

Weight restrictions are not mentioned ex- 
plicitly in the narrative for the printing es- 
tablishment in Table 3-6 (one of the largest 
in the western U.S. in 1968), but as in nearly 
all other manufacturing plants, the only pro- 
duction activities assigned to women are light 
assembly tasks. Most production ta<>ks in this 
establishment are don^ by skilled crafts- 
men. The union contract establishes pro- 
cedures for hiring and apprenticeship, and 
it seems reasonable to conclude that the union 
plays a substantial role in enforcing sex seg- 
regation in this plant. A narrative report 
prepared in 1966 ifbr one of the two race 
tracks provides evidence of that role in an- 
other organizational context: Union dis- 
patching policies explicitly exclude women 
from the job of parimutuel clerk (Narrative 
report 1536). No report was prepared for 
the other track in the same area, but pre- 



In other words, at the occupational level, entry- 
level production work has a relatively balanced sex rutio 
in this firm. 
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sumably it falls under the jurisdiction of the 
same union. Of course, tliese industries migl^it 
have betn sex-segregated long before they 
were unionized. That is, unions may be pdr- 
petuating gender-based inequalities rather 
than creating them.' 

. Lifting restrictions and union contracts 
cannot account iof all sex segregation in large 
establishmen-ts, because segregation is 
equally pervasive \i\ large, nonunion estab- 
lishments outside manufacturing. Indeed, 
in m'ost firms — including all but 1 of the 
in the bottom panel of Table 3-6 --^non- 
production jobs are as segregated as. pro- 
duction jobs, if not more so. While this sit- 
uation primarily reflects distinctions b^.^veen 
male managers and female clerical workers, 
it is also true that the few male clerical work- 
ers and female managers in our sample of 
establishments are hardly ever assigned to 
job classifications with workers of the op- 
, positt* sex. 

One notable exception is the bank studied 
in 1968, which employs rfiore women than 
any other establishment in our sample. The 
bank claimed it had recently initiated a pro- 
gram to hire and promote women into of- 
ficer classifications (Narrative report 415, 
1968). The staffing schedule supports this 
claim: In 1968, women comprised 7 of 81 
vice presidents! 18 of 108 assistant vice pres- 
idents. 16 of 49 management trainees, and 
S9 u( 1 18 operations olFicers. While females 
were used exclusively in routine data pro- 
cessing jobs like keypunch operator. 10 oi 
23 systems analysts were women. 

In one sense the bank's efforts are only 
noteworthy when contrasted against the 
uniformly high levels of segregation in other 
comparable large establishments: Fully 
eijualiziiig the job distribution by sex would 
still re(juire reclassifying 80 percent of this 
biu^k'!; female employees. Most managerial 
and profes.^ional positioiis remained exclu- 
sively male, while few iucu were employed 
in routine derrcal duties. An orgaui/atioirs 
deinography. hi.story. technology, and labor 
supply, however, cotistrain the degree to 
whir h its work force composition can change 



in a short period of time. This is especially 
true of large bureaucracies empk)ying many 
workers in nonentry jobs. As long as sen- 
iority and accrued skills remain important 
bases for advancement in such contexts, 
Y^orkplace equity cannot happen overnight: 
The existing stratification regime favoring 
males essentially guarantees more work- 
place .inequality in the short run, just as 
reduction of childbearing to below replace- 
ment levels would not immediately elimi- 
nate population grov^h in a society. 

This particular bank's egalitarian policies 
toward women seem to have overcome bu- 
reaucratic inertia because they were imp\e- 
mented during a time of extraordinar>' or- 
ganizational growth and change. When 
analyzed in 1968, the bank was described 
as one of the "largest and fastest growing 
business concerns in the nation" (Narrative 
report 415, 1968). Employment increased 
nearly 50 percent between 1961 and 1968, 
when the bank was automating its data pro- 
cessing operation and establishing regional 
offices and branch banks throughout south- 
ern California. Growth and technological 
change appear to be directly responsible for 
the desegregation of several management, 
administrative, and data processing job clas- 
sifications in this firm. Its atypical experi- 
ence demonstrates that the segregation ob- 
served in other large establishments is not 
inevitable.*^ These jobs, however, may have 



Othrr data gatherH in California hy the Employ- 
u\n\i Servicr a)rr()l)Ofate this. They studied alK)ut 30 
other establishments with more than WOO employees 
not included in our analysis l>ecausv of iiKH)mplete cov- 
eraK** of son^e aspect of their operations. Of these, tmly 
:\ weie moderately desesregated. a university campus 
lA ^ 70 5), a unified school district (A = 76 5), and 
ar) ms\irance ctmipany (A ^ 77.2) Amon^ large bu- 
reaucracies. assiRnment of lH)th sexes Uj the same job 
titles (Kturs most (»ften in scK-ial overhead capital or- 
Uani/ations— firms in health, education, and welfare* 
services, transpoitatton. utilities. rman(^. insurance, 
and real estate industries. Hut the bankmjiand finance 
industry is not uniformK desegregated Of the 5 other 
establishi^-nts in i»ir sample engaged in sudi activi- 
ties. 3 were completeU segregated. I was nearly so {A 
^^l 3>. and I was muderateK integrated (A 73 7j 
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lABLL 3-7 Uescnptive statistics lOr 


Longitudinal Sample (N 


- (3) 






Time 1 


Time 2 








Standard 




Standard 


Variable 


Mean 


Deviation 


Mean 


Deviation 


lx)g si?.e 


*4.26 


1.21 


4.38 


1.21 


} g special i/iition 


1.37 


0.99 


1.48 


1.03 


Mun'ifacturing industry 


.79 









Core iector 


.61 


—r ' 


' — 




Ambiguous sector 


.32 




— 


— 


Pe;iphery sector 


.07 


J_ 






L<)R fragmentation 


.18 


.20 


.17 


.19 


Union/biddmg arrangements 


.37 




.39 




Proportion women 


.29 


.25 




OA 


m lULAJIvlUII Lit UU MV vlUII WUInC^l!) 


.64 


.30 


.62 


.29 


Proportion clerical and sales workers 


.16 


.17 


.18 


.18 


Prr)p()rtion service workers • 


.08 


.22 


.09 


..22 


Proportion Pl'M** workers 


.10 


.12 


•' .11 


.11 



" Professional, technical, and managerial. 



hevu intepated precisely because ihey were 
new; it may take several years for the sex 
label of a new line of work to become es- 
tablished. 

lAmgitudinal Analyses: The Permanence of 
Sex Segregation 

Seventy-five of the 393 establishments in 
our sample were studied more than once. 
The average interval between visits was about 
5 years, with a range of 2 to 12 years. The 
size composition of the follow-up sample is 
very consistent with the age and size-spe- 
cific establishment mortality rates reported 
by Birch (1979). While moderately large, 
older enteiprises were slightly more likely 
to be revisited, we detected no other sys- 
tematic biases in the Employment Service's 
choice of establishments for follow-up anal- 
yses (for details see Baron, 1982, Chapter 
VII). 

Descriptive statistics for the 75 establish- 
ments afe reported in Table 3-7.^^ Estab- 



'^^ Severn] estaMtsh.nent.s were studied more than twier 
\iy the Employment Service. In those instances, we 
s«*lccted tlie pair fur which the interval between anal- 
yses WHS ch)sest to 5 years. Consequently, analyses for 
J Ui of the establishments in the longitudinal analyses 
d«» lun include the one selected for the cross-sectional 
sauiple of .19v] obserxations. 



lishments selected for restudy were slightly 
larger on average and more concentrated in 
manufactvM'ing; other differences between 
descriptive statistics for these observations 
and those for the entire sample reflect con- 
comitants of organizational scale (cf. Tables 
3-1 and 3-7). In most instances, ^he temporal 
data describe changes between tlie mid-1960s 
and the early 1970s — the period immedi- 
ately following passage of Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. Most establish- 
ments expanded employment between anab 
yses; the labor force was stable in just 6 cases 
and was reduced in 25 establishments. 

As Table 3-8 shows, neither legislation 
nor organizational change effected much 
change in sex segregation in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s. Two-thirds of the estab- 
lishments remained all-male, completely ^ 
s,egregated,»^j*'. almost fully segregated (see 
the 9 cells in pie bottom-right corner of the 
table). Indeefl, much of the change in Table 
3-8 reflects very small differences in seg- 
regation indices. 

Table 3-9 Hsts characteristics of the 18 
establishments for which th(* segregation in- 
dex changed by at least 5 points. Only a few 
attributes differed systematically between 
the 11 organizations that became less seg- 
regated, between the 7 that became more 
segregated, and between the 57 in which 
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TABLE 0-8 SegregaHon Levels Over Time (N = 


75) 








Segregation: Time 1 


Segregation: Time 2 










Mod 


High 


Very 
High 


Complete 


All 
Male 


Total- 


Moderate (A ^ 75) 






— 


— 


— 


1 














(1%) 


High (75 < A < 90) 


3 


2 


2 


2 


— 


9 














(12%) 


Very high (90 < A < 100) 


1 


4 


15 


3 


— 


23 














(31%) 


Complete (A = 100) 




4 


5 




2 


40 














(53%) 


All male 








1 


1 


2 














(3%) 


TOTAL 


5 


10 


23 


34 


3 


75 




(7%) 


(13%) 


(29%) 


(47%) 


(4%) * 


(100%) 



sex segregation remained virtually constant. 
Unioni'/ed establishments and those with 
formal bidding arrangements tended not to 
change from their high levels of segregation, 
nor did those in wh ch women comprised a 
small minority of the work force. Organi- 
zations that partially desegregated were typ- 
ically in small- scale manufacturing or were 
providers of personal and social services. 

Most declines in segregation are attrib- 
utable to a nominal change in the compo- 
sition of 1 or 2 jobs rather than a major 
change in personnel practices. For example, 
2 male checkers were hired by a large-chain 
supermarket, a male operator was hired by 
a firm providing mobile telephone service, 
and a woman was hired to work as a lens 
finisher in a firm manufacturing contact len- 
ses. Th(* "integrated" title of*t»hip girl in the 
poker cardroom is completely segregated by 
shift; apparently, only males work in the 
early morning hours. A compaiiy . .aan- 
ufaetured silkscreened wall cuvei 'igr» hired 
4 feiualt* inspectors, but continued to dis- 
criminate* statistically, hiring women only as 
inspectors, paint mixers, and clericals "due 
to (K-cusional job reijuirements of lifting heavy 



VUv apparent intt-gratum of the chip girl position 
iiia\ Minplx rfllfc t a t\ po^raphual t rror on the 1970 
startlr»g schftliilf Il so. the fstahiishincnl was prrfrc tlv 
sfv^rfKaU-d iii l^KV^ aiul 1970 A 



reels of paper" in xhe other production work 
(Narrative report 1476, 1970). Only a man- 
ufacturer of kitchen ranges displays a delib- 
erate eflPort to desegregate its work force. 
Only 2 women were employed in produc- 
tion departments in 1966. As in the case of 
the bank described earlier, organizational 
growth appears to have facilitated gender 
parity. By 1970 the work force of this man- 
ufacturing firm had more than doubled, and 
women worked alongside men in 14 entry- 
level jobs in the assembly department, re- 
ducing the segregation index from 99.5 to 
78.8. Nevertheless, as in the bank, employ- 
ment in several other noriadministrative de- 
partments remained restricted to males in 
1970. 

The 7 establishments that became more 
segregated over time were all hi^ly seg- 
regated initially, and typically the' segrega- 
tion of only 1 job produced most or all of 
the change. In several instances, increased 
segregation took place in the context of or- 
ganizational retreuchin<Mit or consolidation. 
But in no case was there any evidence that 
increased segregation resulted from delib- 
erate employer strategy to manipulate the 
sex composition of jobs. Given the high ini- 
tial levels of segregation, the small mcreases 
in the index could easik hv attributal)le to 
random pi'rturbations in labor supply and 
demand. 
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TABLE 3-9 Attributes of Establishments With Increasing or Decreasing Levels of Sex 
Segregaiion 



Entry Year 
No. Pnxlucls or Activities TI-T2 



2 
3 

4 

5 
6 
7 

h 

9 
10 

n 



Sector** 



industry 



Number of Number of Segregation 
Employees Females Index 
T1-T2 T1-T2 T1-T2 



Supermarke Is 

Optical goods 

Mental health facilities 

Wall coverings 
Mobile telephone service 
Clay products 
Poker cardrooms 
Optical gtxxls 
Kitchen ranges 

Wigs 

Wall wjveriiigs 



12 Truphie.s 

13 . Electronic instruments 

14 Potter> 

15 Musical iiistniments 

16 Ceramic tiles 

17 Securities exchange 

18 (iarinenls 



Esteblishmenti> With Decreasing Segregation 



1961-1967 


A 


Trade 


56-49 


16-12 


100.0-94:6 


1965-1968 


C 


Manufacturing 


42-44 


18-21 


77.8-69.6 


1966-1970 


A 


SOC 


149- 145 


124-118 


96.0-86.4 


19a5-1970 


C 


Manufacturing 


139- 142 


12-26 


96.1-85.8 


1966-1971 


P 


SOC 


15-30 


13-21 


100.0-88.9 


1964-1971 


^A 


Manufacturing 


20-35 


3-11 


100.0-87.5 


1966-1970 


/a 


Services 


149-190 


97-66 


100.0-87.1 


1965-1968 


' A 


Manufacturing 


9-10 


3-3 


100.0- 85.7 


1966-1970 


C 


Manufacturing 


198-438 


8-32 


99.5- 78.8 


1965-1971 


A 


Manufacturing 


11-11 


10-6 


90.0-63.3 


1965-1970 


C 


Manufacturing 


27-54 


6-17 


95.2-67.9 


Establishments With Increasing Segregation 








19()1-1971 


c: 


Manufactdfing 


75-58 


29-33 


86.6-92.0 


1967-1970 


c; 


Manufacturing 


95-49 


20-11 


84.0-89.5 


1960-1968 


c: 


Manufacturing 


309 - 533 


137-294 


92.7-99.2 


1960-1970 


c: 


Manufacturing 


164-173 


10-4 


89 0-95.9 


1971-1977 


A 


Manufacturing 


,21-42 


9-18 


91.7-100.0 


1960-1968 


A 


SOC 


60-55 


42-21 


80.1-100.0 


1960-1970 


A 


Manufacturing 


25-26 


16-17 


77.8-100,0 



P - peripher>. A - anihiguous. C! = core. 
SOC - social overhead capital. 



In sum, changes in organizational forms 
and environments and shifting labor supply 
and demand had little effect on sex segre- 
gation in the late 1960s and early 1970s. 
In most of the estahhshments we examined, 
the consisttmtly high levels of segregation 
are prohably due to long-standing policies 
for hiring and allocating workers, perhaps 
rellecting industrNAvide practices predating 
the establishment itself. Neither a changing 



Nineteen estahlishineiit.s were visited 3 or nio'e 
times by the Knjpl()\ nient SeiMce Seven were per- 
feetK seKregateci at each vi.sit. and seRre^atiDn de- 
creased between analyses in only 1 estahli.-»hment. In 
short, there i.s no evide»nee of a secular trend in joh 
segregation by sex between 1959 and 1979. 



political and legal climate nor an influx of 
women workers in the late 1960s affected 
definitions of women s work within this "^am- 
ple of work organizations, especially in large, 
unionized establishments with institution- 
alized procedures governing hiring and ad- 
vancement. 

DISCUSSION 

In Uiost establishments, few job classifi- 
cations are staffed by both men and women. 
Indeed, complete segregation was the norm 
in estahhshments studied in California by 
the U.S. Employment Service between 1959 
and 19V9, and segregation levels were vir- 
tually constant in these organizati(ms during 
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TABLE 3-9 (Continued) 





U segregation due mostly to one 


title: 












Tl 




T2 












Number 




Number 




EnUy 




Number 


of 


Number 


of 




No. 


Title 


of Males 


Females 


of Males 


Females 


Comments 








Establishments With Decreasing SegregaUon 


1 


Checker 


0 


10 


2 


5 


Managerial promotion track for box boy but not for 














checker. 


2 


Several 










Integration of 2 lens grinding Jobs. 


3 


Several 










Integration of kitchen helper (initially male) and head 














nurse (initially female) titles. 


A 
*9 


Several 










Integration of 2 inspector titles (initially male). 


5 


Operator 


u 


10 


1 


9 




6 


Press operator 


Z 


0 


3 


2 




7 


v^nip giri 


n 


35 


16 


18 ' 


Chip girl title segregated by shifts. , 


8 


Finisher 


a 


0 


1 


1 




9 


Several 










Desegregated 14 of t9 jobs in assembly department; 7 of 














8 other departments completely segregated. 


10 


Ventilalijr 


A 
U 


3 ' 


1 


3 




11 


Several 










Integration of I nonproduction and 3 production Jobs; 23 














of 28 jobs still segregated in 1970. 








Establishments With Increasins Sesretsation 


12 


Several 










Discontinued jewelry manufacturing, eliminating 2 














integrated jobs. 


13 


Assembler 


10 


13 


3 


8 


Decline in production between 1967 and 1970. 


14 


Packer 


5 


5 


0 


8 




15 


Assembler 


3 


3 


5 


0 




16 


Kiln loader 


I 


1 


8 


0 


Kiln loader only integrated job in 1971. 


17 


Tabulation clerk 


6 


5 


0 


0 


Data processing operation consolidated as separate 














subsidiary between 1960 and 1968. 


1ft 


Sewing machine 


1 


3 


0 


3 


Administrative jobs not included in sta£Rng schedule for 




operator 










1970. 



the late 1960s and early 1970s. When bal- 
anced sex ratios did occur» they almost al- 
ways reflected just 1 or 2 integrated job titles 
within an establishment. 

Multivariate analyses revealed that or- 
ganizational scale'ls strongly associated with 
levels of sex segregation. Small enterprises 
are either completely segregated or trivially 
desegregated; larger enterprises tend to have 
almost all workers in segregated jobs. Union 
contracts and formal bidding procedures, 
positional specialization, reliance on trained 
nonentry personnel, and manual job tasks 
facilitate a division of labor segregated by 
sex, while women are less extensively seg- 
regated wh(*n they comprise more than a 
small minority of the work force. 



Institutional arrangements that prevail in 
core firms — rather than sectoral location per 
se — shape sex segregation, a.id they are 
most visible in the largest establishments in 
our sample, Many had sex-specific policies 
for allocating workers, oftentimes sanc- 
tioned by collective bargaining agreements. 
In manufacturing establishments, legal re- 
strictions on physical demands of women's 
work typically rationalized complete sex seg- 
regation among production jobs, even when 
lifting was only required infrequently. Estab- 
lishments in the economic core also specialize 
skills and fragment job tasks more than otlier 
enterprises, and these aspects of bureaucracy 
are not gender-neutral. 

Of course, most women are not employed 
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in such manufacturing contexts. Less than 
one-quarter of all women workers are in 
manufacturing enterprises with 50 or more 
employees, and one-half the females in non- 
manufacturing industries work in establish- 
ments with fewer than 50 employees.^ Even 
small organizations outside of manufactur- 
ing, however, are highly segregated, Of the 
100 nonmanufacturing establishments in our 
sample having fewer than 50 employees, 73 
were perfectly segregated, and women em- 
ployed in those estabhshments are more likely 
to be segregated through the patriarchical 
actions of an entrepreneur or supervisor than 
by institutionalized bureaucratic rules and 
procedures. In short, there is equifinality in 
sex segregation of the workplace. Personal 
and patriarchal control prevails in small es- 
tablishments, bureaucratic structures seg- 
regate men and women in large nonmanu- 
facturing enterprises, and technical control 
excludes women from many production jobs 
within the manufacturing sector. 

Do these findings imply that sex segre- 
gation is immutable? We detected little 
change in segregation indices, even among 
firms analyzed after court decisions in 1971 
struck down California's restrictions on 
women's lifting.^ In 1968, affirmative action 
goals and timetables were required of firms 
holding federal contracts, yet establish- 
ments in our sample covered by this order 



Figures arc based on the 1967 Technolof^ic^il Ad- 
tance in an Expandinfi Economy survey by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan's Institute for Social Research 
(Mueller el al. 1969). Of 766 women working outside 
the home. 560 were empKned in nonniatuifacturinji 
industries, and 282 of those were in establishments 
with fewer than 50 employees. Since then, the female 
work force has become even less concentrated in man- 
ufacturing, althoufth there may have been a shift to- 
ward emph)yment in larger establishments. 

Of 46 establishments analyzed between 1972 and 
1979. 26 were completely segregated. Eleven had seg- 
regation indices less than 75, but 5 were real estate 
enterprises studied by the Employment Servia* in 197.3. 
l^'vels of segregation remained uniformly high in man- 
vifuctunug establishments studied after 1971. 



were no less segregated than others (see also 
Salancik, 1979). 

Nevertheless, we can point to some ex- 
' traordinary circumstances under whidi de- 
segregation did occur. As noted above, on^ 
bank and a manufacturing enterprise inte- 
grated a number of nonclerical jobs during 
a time of rapid growth or technological change 
or both, before there was any substantial 
government pressure to change personnel 
policies regarding minorities. Short of these 
fortuitous and idiosyncratic circumstances, 
large and systematic reductions in gender 
segregation 'seem unlikely to occur in the 
absence of fundamental shocks to the social 
system For example, during World War II, 
employers faced extreme Ikbor shortages. 
California's Industrial Welfare Commission 
granted 60 permits that exempted women 
from its 25-pound restriction on lifting, al- 
lowing 4,539 women workers to enter pro- 
duction jobs fonnerly closed to them.^** Thus, 
unusual extraorganizational circumstances 
forced employers to reject long-standing 
practices basfed ostensibly on physiological 
differences between the sexes. Neverthe- 
less, afler the war these women were de- 
mobilized as rapidly as they had been in- 
tegrated into the work force. The proc*edures 
for obtaining exemptions from the state la- 
bor code remained in effect but were barely 
utilized, and until 1971 the code rational- 
ized sex segregation of production jobs in 
manufacturing. 

To the extent that our results are gener- 
alizable, two policy implications of our study 
are clear. First, sex segregation will un- 
doubtedly persist if policy makers adopt a 
laissez faire stance. Neither demographic 
trends, nor technological changes, nor bu- 
reaucratic imperatives arc natural fortt?s tliat 
lead to balanced sex ratios within jol)S or 
firms. Second, policy intervention is un- 



^"^ Personal aimmunication. Margaret Miller, Exec- 
utive Officer, (California Industrial Welfare Conunis- 
hion. 
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likely to make matters worse — most estab- 
lishments are about as segregated as they 
can possibly be. While there may be polit- 
ical or economic incentives for focusing on 
certain kinds of work contexts, policy efforts 
could justifiably be directed at almost any 
area of economic activity, since almost all 
establishments are equally segregated. 

Our findings also suggest some strategies 
for attacking sex segregation. First, policies 
that segregate men and women are most 
visible in large organizations. They are doc- 
umented in written contracts, rules, job def- 
initions, and procedures; they do not exist 
solely in subjective tastes of employers, em- 
ployees, and clients. Large firm'i are often 
subject to public scrutiny, and their greater 
dependency^ on government contracts and 
regulations makes them susceptible to pol- 
icy interveiiHons (Salancik, 1979). They are 
also more likely to have slack resources with 
which to absorb the costs of social change. 
In short, it seems reasonable first to redress 
visible and easily identifiable mechanisms 
of sex segregation in organizations that are 
vulnerable to outside pressures, even if only 
a fraction of all women work in such estab- 
lishments. 

Second, interventions seem more likely 
to succeed in organizations that already have 
a sizable female work force. Sex ratios affect 
the balance of power among organizational 
constituents (Kanter, 1977a), and our results 
show that, as women comprise a larger per- 
centage of an organization s labor force, em- 
ployers seem less likely to segregate them. 
Changing the sex composition of jobs will 
require modifying organizations' rules for 
advancement through internal labor mar- 
kets. Such changes are easier to accomplish 
when female workers command firm-spe- 
cific experience. In short, segregation seems 
hkely to persist in the absence of severe 
exteiTial pressures on the organization. Fur- 
thermore, the technical and political viabil- 
ity ol eff()rts to abate the sexual division of 
labor depends on the existence of a constit- 
uency inside. The presence of a visible con- 



tingent of minority employees within ap or- 
ganizati9n — even at the lowest ranks — may 
facilitate^ffortS'to desegregate work. 

Efforts impose workplace equity in the 
absence of such a constituency might ac- 
tually backfire. "Tokeps" or "solos" can so- 
lidffy resistance by male workers and de- 
moralize those who should champion and 
benefit from equal employment opportunity 
programs (Kanter, 1977a; Northcraft and 
Martin, 1981). This underscores once again 
the Hmits of laissez faire approaches, since 
nearly all of the natural desegregation we 
observed in our sample involved tokenism. 

Our recommendations are based on statis- 
tical associations rather than examinations of 
specific policy interventions. Nevertheless, 
recent surveys of attempts to reduce sex seg- 
regation do document the effectiveness of the 
organizational strategies we have suggested 
(Shaeffer and Lynton, 1979; O'Farrell and 
Harlan, 1982). One conc|,usion cannot be dis- 
puted: Doing nothing guarantees persistent 
sex segregation in all areai of economic activ- 
ity. Although not the focus of this study, we 
repeatedly encountered instances of sex seg- 
regation of jobs leading to gender-specific pro- 
motion lines — an orderly progression througli 
jobs of successively greater authority and re- 
sponsibility for men and dead-end careers for 
women. The pervasive sex segregation across 
organizational and institutional contexts that 
our study has documented almost certainly 
accounts for the substantial sex differences re- 
vealed by individual-level analyses of work 
inequalities (e.g., Baron and Bielby, 1982; 
Bielby arid Baron, 1982; Wolf and Fligstein, 
1979). 

The degree and persistence of sex seg- 
regation leave us somewhat pc;ssimistic alx)ut 
prospects for rapid or extensive change. On 
' the other hand, by documenting the impact 
of organizational structures and dynamics on 
the sexual division of labor — and by un- 
derscoring the pervasiveness of Render seg- 
regation — we hope to facilitate more in- 
formed research efforts and policy inter- 
ventions in the future. 
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A Job Changing and Occupational 
# Sex Segregation: 

Sex and Race Comparisons 
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The U.S. occupational structure is and 
has been extremely sex segregated (see 
Beller. in this volume). The extent and sta-' 
bility of such sex segregation prevents most 
individuals from considering possible mo- 
bility between sex-typical and atypical oc- 
cupations. Such mobility does, however, pc- 
cur. World War II was a dramatic example 
of a situation where many women changed 
from typically female to typically male jobs. 
Even under less extreme cy-cumstances, the 
sex composition of a person's occupation is 
not a constant throughout one s work life, 
as will be shown here and as others have 
demonstrated (Wolf and Rosenfeld, 1978; 
England, 1982b; Corcoran et al., in this vol- 
ume; Jusenius, 1975; Sociology of Work and 
Occupations, vol. 9, number 3, 1982). Using 
1973 data on job changers, this paper will 
focus on change in occupational sex com- 
position that people experience with a change 
in employer. It will describe the movement 
by black and white women and men^ among 



* There are. of course, other ethnic groups whose 
occupational sex segregation would be interesting and 
useful to study. One might like, for example, to follow 
Malveaux's (1982) lead and look at the position of His> 
panics and their mobility. The data set used here, how- 



occupations with different sex compositions 
and will predict movement to or from sex- 
atypical occupations using a range of indi- 
vidual and job history variables. 

EXPLANATIONS OF SEX SEGREGATION 

Explanations for why women end up in 
typically and predominantly female occu- 
pations vary depending on whether the ex- 
planations focus on labor supply or labor 
demand. Both types of explanations usually 
fail to consider that a person might break 
through the sex segregation barrier. 

Labor Supply Explanations 

Labor supply arguments about sex segre- 
gation often give tlie impression that a person 
makes a once-in-a-lifetime and usually sex- 
typical occupational choice. Socialization ex- 
planations, one type of supply side argument, 
suggest that women are socialized to plan for 



ever, identifies race/ethnicity only as white, black, and 
other. Tlie other group is extremely small and probably 
quite heterogeneous. In what follows, those identified 
as other are dropped from the analysis, leaving com- 
parisons between blacks and whites. 
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and enter occupations tliat society considers 
appropriate for women, while men are so- 
ciaJized to choose from a wider range of suit- 
ably male occupations. Consistent with this 
explanation is the evidence of students' early 
expectations of and aspirations for sex-typical 
occupations (see Marini and Brinton, in this 
volume, for a review of this literature). Hu- 
man capital explanations of sex segregation, 
another supply side argument, see the choice 
and preparation for a sex-typical occupation 
as part of economically rational planning. Since 
women exi)ect to take time oiit from the labor 
force for full-time work at home, they train 
for and later enter otxjupations that ofier easy 
reentry and low depreciation of their skills and 
training while they are out of the labor force. 
Such occupationr, of course, become predom- 
inantly female (Polachek. 1979, 1981a; Op- 
lK?nheimer, 1970). (See the detailed discus- 
sion oif this approach and evidence contrary 
to its assumptions and hypotheses in Corcoran 
et al,, in this volume.) 

Supplj- side arguments carry with them as- 
sumptions about people s education and train- 
ing. Much formal training for work careers 
takes place early in a person s life, often before 
one starts full-time work because in part, *is 
the human qapitalist explains, eaily trainmg 
provides a longer time over which to receive 
the returns to this training. Women's occu- 
pations are not necessarily low-skilled, but 
they aie described as occupations in which a 
woman must bring her training with her to 
the job because her expected short tenure 
d(H»s not allow enough time to receive returns 
on her training there (Ojjpenheimer, 1970). 
An eaily choice of a typically female occu- 
pation, therefore, must be to some extent a 
choice about the type oi" training to get or the 
ty\H} of major to take in college (Polacheck, 
1978). Training for a typically female job might 
preclude training for a typically male job; for 
example, when a woman decides or is advised 
to attend nursing school rather than medical 
seh(X)l. Thus prepared, tlie woman lacks the 
credentials to enter a medical occupation 
atypical for her sex. Likewise, a young man 



who does not take clerical courses in higli 
school or vocational school may not be able 
to get a secretarial job. An early choice of 
training thus determines a person s later oc- 
cupational career. 

iMbor Demand Explanations 

Labor demand arguments say that the ex- 
clusion of women from traditionally male jobs, 
especially the ones that supposedly require 
continuous commitment, is largely a result of 
employers' and male workers' preferences, not 
women's choices. The internal labor markets' 
literature hypothesizes that on some career 
ladders that are protected from outside mar- 
kets and for which workers receive on-the- 
job training, employers are unwilling to take 
a chance on losing their training investment 
by hiring members of high-risk groups; that 
, is, members of groups known to be unstable 
workers (e.g., Doeringerand Piore, 1971; Ed- 
wards, 1979). Because of their propensity to 
marry and bear and raise children, women 
are considered one of these groups. On the 
basis of their group characteristics, then, all 
women might be screened from certain male 
jobs by what is loiown as statistical discrimi- 
nation (Phf^lps, 1972).^ Employers may also 



* It is not necessary for the beliefs about certain groups 
to be true for statistical discrimination to occur (Spence, 
1974; see also England, 1982a). If the supply of appro- 
priate labor is great enough, and in th» absence of other 
pressures, the employer will not be hurt even if the 
stereotypes aboJit groups are objectively incorrect. At 
times, employers nave even created the link between 
women's domestic roles and intermittent labor force 
participation, reinforcing stereotypes about women as 
workers. It is not that women have always chosen to 
leave the labor market when they marry or have chil- 
dren; it has also been the case that employers required 
that women who marry or have children leave their 
jobs. For example, secretaries, teachers, and flight at- 
tendants—the latter as late as 1972— have been re- 
quired to leave their jobs when they marry (Davies. 
1975; Cohn. 1982; see also Cook and Hayashi. 1980. 
on forces in contemporary Japanese firms pushing or 
encouraging women to leave the labor force at marriage 
or childbirth). 
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feel that on-the-job training is easier if the 
work force is homogeneous. Even for low- 
skilled jobs for which a long-term commit- 
ment is not expected, however, employers 
may hire on the basis of the sex appropriate- 
ness of the applicant to the sex type of the 
. job (Levinson, 1975). 

In addition, male workers in competition 
with female workers have excluded women 
from predominantly male training programs 
andjobs (see Baker, 1964; Hartmann, 1976). 
Such exclusion may be hidden in seemingly 
universal entrance requirements and hiring 
and promotion procedur^ (Roos and Res- 
kin, in this volume). 

Reinforcetnent of Sex Segregation 

Once women have selected out of, or are 
excluded from, male occupations, some ex- 
planations go on to say, their tenure in typ- 
ically female occupations further reduces their 
ability to change to a typically male occu- 
pation. In their typically female jobs, they 
get returns from the skills in which they 
have already invested; they do not have the 
chance to learn new skills necessary for male 
jobs; they may be isolated from information 
networks about typically male job' openings 
(e.g., Roos and Reskin, in this volume); and 
therefore the\ do not have access to the 
male career ladders that provide better ad- 
vancement than do female job ladders. As 
a result of few advancement opportunities 
and the demands of both a family and an 
outside job, women may indeed lack com- 
niitnient to their jobs and decide to drop 
out of the labor force. 



EXPlJ^NATIONS OF MOBILITY 

To begin to study mobility to and from a 
sex-typical occupation, rather than stopping 
with the conclu.sion of immobility, one must 
(1) examine more carefully the stereotypes 
of typically female and male jobs, (2) con- 
sider how supply side characteristics might 



change over a person's work life, and 3) 
consider changes in demand for certain kiu Js 
of labor. 

Occupations and Sex Stereotyping 

The contrast often made is between typ- 
ically female white-collar occupations and 
typically male professions and crafts. One is 
led to forget the variation among typically 
male jobs and among typically female jobs. 
Some typically male jobs dq not require much 
skill or continuity, although they may pay 
more than a predominantly female job (Eng- 
land and McLaughlin, 1979; England et al., 
1982). Early decisions about future oca- 
pations and occupational training alone can- 
not account for the level of sex segregation 
one observes. 

Not all female jobs are lower in their oc- 
cupational rewards when compared with all 
male jobs, either. While female occupations 
pay less, on the average, than male occu- 
pations pay to either male or female incum- 
bents, certain white-collar female occupa- 
tions have relatively high status and relatively 
good working conditions. And while female 
occupations are described as giving little 
chance for advancement, some upward mo- 
bility may be possible. Men in these occu- 
pations are often the ones who take advan- 
tage of these possibilities. Oppenheimer 
(1970) has suggested that for some men of 
lower socioeconomic status, such female jobs 
may be seen as a move up, perhaps a step 
on the way to a managerial position. For 
example, men in teaching tend to end up 
disproportionately as* principals and super- 
intendents (Schmuck et al., 1981). In gen- 
eral, one finds that men in the female semi- 
professions are overrepresented in admin- 
istrative jobs (Grimm and Stern, 1974). (See 
also discussion in Sokoloff, 1980: 55-63.) In 
a case study of one firm that had encouraged 
people to move to jobs atypical for their 
gender, Schreiber (1979) found that men in 
clerical positions, in contrast with the women 
in those jobs, felt that these were jobs that 
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would increase their chances to move into 
management. What is interesting about their 
perception is that it was not supported by 
the promotion records of men who had been 
clerical workers within the firm. 



Individual Life Changes 

Individuals' needs, employment behav- 
ior, and human capital can change over their 
lives. Not all men, for example, are highly 
committed to the work force over all their 
lives. Some are employed while still in school, 
although often in sex-typical occupations 
(Greenberger and Steinberg, 1983; Lewin- 
Epstein, 1981). Still, at this stage, a young 
man might end up in a typically female oc- 
cupation that is convenient for him — e.g., 
the graduate student who is also a depart- 
mental secretary — and then change to a more - 
typically male occupation after graduation. 

Many women have fairly long periods of 
their lives when they are not involved with 
childrearing and when they would be suit- 
able candidates for jobs that require a rel- 
atively long commitment (Kreps and I-<eaper, 
1976). Schooling and traini.ig necessary to 
make an occupational change are possible 
later in life, as evidenced by the increasing 
numbers of women attending cx)llege at older 
ages (Heyns and Bird, 1982). Other changes 
in a woman *s life circumstance? could lead 
her to seek a job considered atypical for her. 
Many of the descriptions of women s'careers 
implicitly place women in families where 
the husband provides the main economic 
support; in such a setting the woman can 
make her job decisions u.sing criteria other 
than income maximization. With increasing 
divorce, inflation* and unemployment rates, 
howev."r, more women find themselves 
without husbands or with husbands who do 
not earn enough, or anything, to support 
the family. Under such circumstances, 
women may decide they can no longer afford 
to remain in low-paying, though sex appro- 
priate, jobs. 



Changes in Labor Demand 

Another source of individuals' mobility 
between sex-typical and atypical jobs is from 
changes in labor demand. A person may be 
able to fill an occupation usually held by the 
opposite sex, if the employer is experiencing 
a demand for labor in that occupation. For 
example, the feminization of clerical work 
and school teaching seems to have resulted 
from a scarcity of willing and suitably edu- 
cated men (Davies, 1975; Strober ana Tyack, 
1980; Oppenheimer, 1970), although the 
women who entered these jobs usually were 
not moving from another job but from out- 
side the labor force. World War II has al- 
ready been mentioned as an example where 
women were suddenly brought into men's 
jobs. After World War II, of course, women 
were just as brusquely forced out of the la- 
bor force or into the usual female jobs (An- 
derson, 1981). Dramatic changes in de- 
mand, then, can bring about equally dramatic 
changes in the sex distribution of occupa- 
tions, which strongly suggests the impor- 
tance of demand for maintaining and chang- 
ing occupational sex segregation. 
^ Legislation can also affect labor demand 
and, as a result, movement from sex- typical 
to sex-atypical jobs. The enactment of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity (EEO) ti- 
tle of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, its expansion 
and strengthening in 1972, and Affirmative 
Action legislation may have permitted and 
encouraged at least some women to move 
to jobs that previously were closed to them. 
Beller (1982, and m this volume) did find 
dramatic decreases in occupational sex seg- 
regation in the 1970s and .some links of this 
decrease to legislative enforcement of EEO. 

At the same time, some movement back 
to sex^ypical oc^cupations may occur after 
individuals experience harassment by co- 
workers or difliculties in adjusting to work 
that was designed for the opposite sex 
(Schreiber, 1979; Cruber and Bjorn, 1982; 
Harlan and OTarrell, 1982;.Kanter, 1977; 
Koos and Heskin, in this volume). 
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The meaning of a move to a typical or 
atypical occupation might be quite different 
depending on whether the person is of a 
minority race. In the past, because of race 
discrimination in lower-level, male occu- 
pations, a black woman or n^an moving to a 
typically female occupation might find not 
only an increase in status, but also an in- 
crease in pay and a job more in line with 
her or his educational credentials. Many of > 
the typical occupations for blacks, however, 
were sex typed aa well as race typed; 'for 
example, private household workers were 
black women and porters were black men. 
Among blacks, therefore, one might still ex- 
pect to see differences in occupational, lo- . 
cation and mobility by sex. It has been, sug- 
gested that one result of the civil rights 
movement of the 1960s was the movement 
of some black males into higher level posi- 
tions typically occupied by white males and 
the movement of black women into the lower- 
paying and lower authority positions typi- 
cally filled' by white women (Lewis, 1977; 
Jusenius, 1975; Malveaux, 1982): Analysis, 
of mobility across sex-type boundaries needs 
to include differences related to race. 

Why a person has either a sex-typical or 
sex-atypical occupation has received re- 
markably little investigation (see Polacheck, 
1979, 1981b; England, 1982b; Jusenius, 1975; 
Uuymont and Stathara, 1981; Corcoran et 
al., in this volume; and Beller, 1982 for s^ie 
of the exceptions to this statement). Even 
less has been studied regarding the extent 
and determinants of changes in occupational 
sex-t^'pe during the adult years.* Some case 
studies (e.g., Schreiber, 1979; Kanter, 1977; 
Mcllwee, 1982; Dressel and Petersen. 1982) 
provide interesting hints about what hap- 
pens, but they do not generalize their find- 
ings to the occupational structure as a whole. 
Using national data, Jusenius (1975) and 
Corcoran et al (in this volume) have shown 
that sortie black and white women move 
among male (Kx:upations; Corcoran and co- 
workers show that at least some black and 
white men change, as well. Both sets of au- 



thors make some initial analyses of the de- 
terminants of such change for wo^nen. / 

ORGANIZATION OF THE PAPER * * 

This paper will Examine both patterns and 
determinants of changes of occupational 
gender typicality by sex and race. The next 
section describes the data for the analysis. 
The third section shows the types of occu- 
pational mobility undertaken by women and 
men, black and white. The fourth section 
examines the individual and job-level de- 
terrninants of a move to or out of a sex- 
atypical occupation. The final section sum- 
marizes the results and discusses their im- 
plications. 



DATA 

The data for this paper come from the 
January 1973 Current Population Survey 
(CPS) and Us supplemental questionnaire 
that surveyed persons N*ith new jobs since 
January 1972. Data were selected on out- 
of-school whites and blacks 20 to 50 years 
of age who had new employers at the time 
of the CPS and who had been employed at 
sotne time in the preceding 5 years. ^ The 
data set includes information on the re- 
spondents' previous jobs, their 1973 jobs, 
the way in which they spent time between 
jobs (if there was such a period), the reasons 



* In January 1973. respondents were asked regarciinj; 
each person in the C:PS, "Was . . . doing the same kind 
of work a year ago. in January 1972?" The supplementaJ 
(questionnaire was distributed to those over 16 who had 
new employers since January itiiZ and who were not 
self-employed or working without pay in aiamily busi- 
ness in January 1973: the questionnaire asked about 
the previous job and alwut the job search. Although 

■ the question was meant to include^ persons who changed 
occupation or job with the same employer, almost Ml 

. respondents seemed to interpret the question as re- 
ferring to employer shifts. Of the 102.374 people about 
whom the January 1^73 CPS iiuiuired. only 326 wertv 
rejM)rted as c hanging jobs with the same employer, too 
(ew to uulude in the analysis here. 
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that they thanked jobs, and such pt^rsoual 
characteristics as marital status, age, and ed- 
ucation. These data enable one to examine 
the jo})^changinK process and the extent and 
dc»terminants of changes in the sex compo- 
sition of occMpations held by individuals. 

The timing of this survey on employer 
('hangers was fortunate, since januaiy 1973 
is a particularly interesting period in which 
to exanune gender differences in job shift- 
ing. It was just after KKO legislation en- 
torctMuent became stricter. It was also a time 
of recovery in the business cycle, when jobs 
may have b<»en more available and the ef- 
fectiveness of EKO legislation enhanced. 

The avuilal)ilit>' of data on a relatively large 
sample of persons that changed employers 
during a particular period is also fortunate. 
Selecting only employer changes avoids 
confounding general iniTtia witli the bar- 
riers to ( banging occupational type faced by 
movers. Ofcourse^ people can change jobs 
within the same employt^r. (Data on job shif- 
ters within a firm were not available from 
the Cl^S. see tJuotnote 3.) ()n(» might expect. 
Iu)wc\ cr , that the chances for changing from 
.1 sc\-tyj)ical occupation to a sex-atypical (K - 
l upation would be ^reat(»st across employ- 
ers. 'I'hose cbanuing jobs within the same 
firm mmbt be more WkvW to continue along 
some |ob ladder rather than clumging job 
ladtU*?s Jusenius i UiToj foiuid that, amonu 



i- 'nj»|n\ r-tl |>f|(.»r u| ij.id iii)t l>rtMi rinploSfd ssitluM tin- 
ii ' • \r.iis \ru Lllnir |(>r( r rl;tl.Hlts Vm!1. ^Irlmi 
t\"\i !iiif li.iM- fuid a prfMniJN .iiui ,\YV ih»1 rralls 

^l^lltr^^ !"lir\ .ifr [jiit liu Indrd in tlir .iM,il\ \|n Khi 
tilt r till ( ps Mipplr-iin lit.il (jiicstfoiin.iirr .iskfd |{jr 

tlrtadrd nd<»I m.itmii .ilM)ilt |m[) \\rhi pirxunis in tlir 

JaiHMM J^i'i J"l» tMiU it It ss.is niir on \s|j!tll tlir Ir 
Nl-niitirlll SSnikr.l in l^WvS ul l.ltri "lllf dtit.l tlir 
.iU.il\NlN plfsriitrd 111 lilis [i.lprr aif lluis till \\u)sr 
\\.i<\ < li.iJiiif'd finpltAf-r siiMir Uu\r m tljr ") prr 
•r.irm I.iliU.itN \*\r\\n\\S lol) \''Uls lo tlia* jdl) 

ii- ii.M-di.jtrl\ lu-foif tin- io|. Ill JariiJ.iis l^JT J hu moNt 
jM ipli rills uav a m|> hr-|(! dumii; PCi oi *itliri s. il 
I'l i\ !•« M p.tr it- d If 'III flu J an I MIS !*)7 i ji»M)\ .t jirrh^d 

.) ij. ') \i .>f till ial>^/ Ion t oi mnMliniuN (m1 



white women aged 30 lo 44 in 1967, about 
50 percent of those who moved from an oc- 
cupation predominantly of one sex to one 
predominantly of the other sex between 1967 
and 1971 did so within a given firm. For 
i)lack women, however, she found "chang- 
ing type of occupation — either to or from a 
typical one — was much more likely to be 
accx)mpanied by an employer change.'* Fur- 
ther, "these results are in part explained by 
the listing of occupational changes. . . . 
Among white women, there were those 
whose movement into an atypical occupa- 
tion appeared to be an intrafirm promotion, 
from operative to foreman, for example. 
Among the black women, however, the 
atypical jobs into which women moved were 
' consylerably different from their previous, 
typical employment, from private house- 
hold worker to operative, for example" (Ju- 
senius, 1975:28). 

There is considerable sca segregation 
within firms (Blau, 1977). Occupations that 
are atypical for a given sex in the labor mar- 
ket as a whole may be predominantly of that 
sex within a particular firm. Some of the 
intrafirm job chang<»s that Ju\senius labt^lled 
as changes in type of occupation may have 
actualK' hvvw changes from one prt^domi- 
nantly female (mahO job to another predom- 
inantly femah* tmal:0 job in that particular 
firm. While using data on employer chang- 
vrs dovs not solvi* tht* problem of possible 
in('onsist(*ncy between the sv\ composition 
(»f an occupation ati a whole and the sv\ com- 
position for a given job. it (lot*s increast* the 
chancivs that a change in occupational tyi)t» 
repr(\si»nts a rt^ul change on tht* jol). Mort* 
will be said about this in t\\v conclusions. 

W'hih* {\\v\v are advantagt»s to using this 
particular sample, sonu* important statistical 
problems an* raised in limiting the study to 
thos.* ptTsons changing emi)loyers. In ana- 
K/iuu the outcomes of jol) changt\s across 
cmploN tTs. one would lik(* to \w able to gen- 
t rali/e tbt-st* results to all potential job-shift- 
CIS. mchidiiiu ih those j>crsons who re- 
mained with their current empliiVers from 
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January 1972 until January 1973 but who 
might, if observed longer, change employ- 
ers after January 1.973; (2) those persons pre- 
viously employed who were not iii the labor 
force or who were unemployed and between 
jobsas of January 1973; and (3) those persons 
who did not have any previous job. Select- 
ing only those person's for study who changed 
employers over a given period could bias 
coeiJlcients estimated on the selectt»d sam- 
ple (Berk and Ray, 1982; Heckman, 1979; 
Barnow et al., 1980; Olsen, 1980). The au- 
thor was not able to investigate all forms of 
selectivity in thesi* data. The author did. 
however, use procedures described by Hay 
vi al (1981) to create a selectivity measure 
for moving fronu as\'ompared to staying uitli, 
an employer, 1972 through 1973. This meas- 
ure was highly collinear with tenure on pre- 
vious job for those who shifted jobs, not a 
surprising result given the decline of job 
mobility with tenure (Hall, 1980). Tenure 
on the job. then, dift'erentiates those who 
cliangtul emploxers from those who stayed 
with the same employer between Januar>' 
1.972 and Jaiuiary 1973. Since the correction 
proposed by Ray et al. (1981) is \cr an or- 
dinary least squares model and this study 
used lujiits for much of the analysis, a dir(*ct 
ijieasure of ttMUire* on prev ious job to contrt)! 
selectivity bias is used here rathtM' than 
' the derived selectivity measure. 

Tlu' sdection of those who changt* em- 
.plovers over thost* who remained witfi an 
Vmpk)yer is probabK' most significant for adult 
)nalfs. esi).'cially whitv adidt males. For 
. woini'u. especialK' whitr women, the dis- 
tinction between being in tlu* labor forcf at 
all and not in the labor torce can be e<inalh 
important. The women in the sample un 
employed at a given time. January 1973. 
Only about oO percent of all adult women 
are employed at a particular time. However, 
sedecting on employment at ain* gi\'en time 
does not seem to bias eross-seetional anal- 
vsis of women's oecupational rewards and 
eliaiactei istic s (Corcoran et al . in this \ (>1- 
KliUstein and Wolf. 197SJ. 'fhe\ we'e 
als(» re(juire(l to have bad some previous 
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in the last 5 years, perhaps thus selecting 
on those with more continuous labor force 
participation. At the same time, since this 
previous job could be one held at any time 
between 1968 and January 1973, the selec- 
tivity bias is probably less than if the re- 
(}uirement for inclusioi) in the analysis had 
been employment on two particular dates 
(Corcoran et al., in this volume). 

DK.SCRIPTION OF OCCURVOONAL SKX 
COMPOSITION AND KMFLOYKR 
CHANC;iN(; 

Table 4-1 describes the current and pre- 
vious occupations of the sample in terms of 
the average percent male. * White males were 
most segregated on this measure: On 
average, they ludd occupations composed of 
ov(T 80 percent of the same sex. Black men 
were in, somewhat less sex-segregated oc- 
cupations. Women, both white and black, 
at the mean ttuuled to l)e in occupations that 
were oidy 26 to 28 percent male (or, con- 
versely. 74 to 72 perceiit female). As a result 
ofclumgingempl()\ ers, there was little change 
in avtTage sex composition of occupations 
for any group."' 

The overall low average change in percent 



* In u<'ii»Tal. peTcrnl iiuilr was calciilaU'd for tsu h 
(l»ml oanpational nuio (roni llic UiTOl'.S cfnsiis. 'IVii 
iaru** itiiso'liaiKMiMs uniiips (il tKcupaliuns liiuhuiinii 
citTUal w()rk<Ts wot spfU Lfic ami inisrt'llaiuous. man- 
aurrs ami adfuiiuslrators not <'ls«'\vlu'r<' classilu'd. ami 
jnsp<»<-t(>rs II. <■ (■ ) wfH' IiuIIht hrokou down by iiuius- 
trv. s«'«' Sp<Minfr. 1977. for lurlluT dehiils. I sinu *Mv 
1970 data t(» c.itfuori/r (ici iip.iliorjs is prol>lrinati( al in 
tiiat .it i»Mst soinr ixcnpations t lianurd tUvit s»-\ nnw 
position i)»»tw»»fn 1471 and 1974 (Hfli<T. ni this sol- 
nin»*) It IS not cU'ar tliat such rlianjirs alTrct a laru«' 
nhiniu'i ol pfopl*' Oiu- sho.ild kt't')> in nniid. h<)\\<'st r. 
as discnssfd al)ow. that jnst as indiMcluais can t lianur 
to occupations \Kii\\ dillrrcnt sox tvprs. so sshoir oc- 
cn[)ations over tnni' can c lian^c thru sfx ronipoMlion 
and sf\ lahrl. 

Sincf tin- (.*l*S was .i multistaiie* ralln-i than sniipli* 
random samjilr. tin- siiinilicancc Irwis m llu* tal>h's an- 
(MiU appro\nnatc rsmi;l[j<' woidits pir)^ idt-d tin* 
i.VS. liouc veM. did not cli.mur ihf distnl>ntu)n of tlw 
dcp«'ndi'nt oi mdrprndt tit \arialilfs 
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TABLE 4-1 Description of Job Shifts and Occupational Sex Composition by Race and 
Sex: 1973 CPS Employer Changers _^ 





Black 


White 


Black 


White 




Women 


Women 


Men 


Men 


Mean percent male of previous occupation 


. 26.4. 


27.3 


76.0 


81.8 


Mean percent male of 1973 occupation 


28.9 


27.3 


76.6 


82.1 


Average change in percent male (percentage 










points)^ 


2.23 


-.44 


'.86 


.52 


Correlation between percent male of previous and 










1973 occupations^ 


.34 


.32 


,26 


.29 


N 


185 


2009 


176 


2358 



" None of the changes is statistically significantly different from 0 at tliC ,05 or .1 level. 
All correlations significantly different from 0 at the .05 level. V 



tnale might be interpreted as indicating lit- 
tle change of occupational sex type with a 
change of employer. This would be consist- 
ent with the representation of the labor mar- 
ket as sex-segregated and preventing any 
change to, less sex-typical jobs by members 
of a given sex. Averages, though, can hide 
large changes in both directions, i.e., to and 
away from occupations with high propor- 
tions of the respondents' sex. As Table 4-1 
also shows, there are surprisingly low cor- 
relations between the sex composition of the 
previous and the January 1973 occupations 
of the CPS employer changers, from a high 
of .34 for black women to a low of .26 for 
black men. Such low correlations suggest 
anisiderable change in occupational sex type 
with a change of employer, perhaps some- 
what less so for women (black and white) 
than for men. One hypothesis to account for 
these results is ',hut something is wron^ with 
the data. Others (e.g.. England, 1982b). 
though, have found similarly low correla- 
tions. 

While lower than might have been ex- 
pt^cted, the correlations are positive. One 
can imagine that what is happening is that 
people are changing occupations within 
rai^^es of sex composition. For example, 
women could be shifting easily among oc- 
c\ipati(>ns with an>Avhere from 0 to 30 per- 
cent male but be stuck at a hypothetical 30 
pt»rc(Mit male barrier. The image of the labor 
nuirket is of barrieis across which it is dif- 
Ixcwh to move (e.g.. Sokolotf, 1980). One 



would like, therefore, to go from a contin- 
uous measure of occupational sex composi- 
tion to a categorical or ordinal measure of 
ocx^upational sex-type or typicality. 

While most occupations can be identified 
as male or female, the particular coding of 
occupations into these categories is. some- 
what arbitrary. In the remainder of this pa- 
per, occupations in which men are the ma- 
jority (at least 51 percent of those in the 
occupation) will be labelled ''male," "atyp- 
ical for women," or "male dominant," while 
those with less than 51 percent male will be 
called "female," "atypical for men," or "not 
male dominated."^ 

Table 4-2 describes the employer changes 
of the 1973 CPS sample in terms of these 
categories. While there is considerable sex 
segregation, some people do move from or 
to sex-atypical jobs. Ten to 15 percent move 
from a ^ex-typical to a sex-atypical occupa- 
tion with a change of employer; over 60 per- 
cent move back to a sex-typical one. While 



^' This categori/xitioii is similar to that used hy ('or- 
airan et al. (in this volnnie). The distrihulion of race 
a»d sex groups over the iKvupational percent male did 
not show any natural breaking points, hut it was ex- 
tremely skewed. Tlie median percent male of the 1973 
occupation was 16 for hlack women, 16 for white women, 
87 for hliick men. and 93 for white men. Since most 
people are in the tails of the distributions, the exact 
pomts chosen to separate male from female (xx iipations 
should have relatively httle importance as long as they ' 
are somewhere m the middle of the distributio!i. 
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TABLE 4-2 Sex-type of 1973 Occupation by Sex-type of Previous Occupation by Race 
and Sex: 1973 CPS Employer Changers 



Black Women 



While Women 



Previous Occupation 



Previous Occupation 







Not Male- 




Male- 


Not Male- 






Dominated 


Dominated 


Total 


Dominated 


Dominated 


Total 


1973 Ocx'upation^ 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


1L4nlR«nnmi nnf Pil 


39.0 


15.3 


. 20.5 


36.2 


15.9 


21.0 


NInf mnl^-finminat^fi 


61.0 


84.7 


79.5 


63.8 


84.1 


79.0 


lutal 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


V 


41 


144 


185 


503 


1506 


2009 


% 


22.2 


^ 77.8 


100.0 


25.0 


75.0 


100.0 




Black Men 






White Men 








^ Previous Occupation 




Previous Occupation 






Male- 


Not Male- 




Male- 


Not Male- 


total 




Dominated 


Dominated 


Total 


Dominated 


Dominated 


1973 Oa iipalioti 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


{%) 


(%) 


{%) 


Malftlotninated 


■ 86.5 


62.9 


81.8 


90.2 


71.6 


88.4 


Not malt»-dorninated 


13.5 


37.1 


18.2 


9.8 


28.4 


11.6 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


N 


141 


35 


176 


2136 


222 


2358 


% 


80.1 


19.9 


100.0 


90.6 


9.4 


100.0 



Male-dominated occupations are those that are at least 51 percent male. 
/ 



the flow is stronger m the direction of sex • 
typical occupations, at least at the level of 
cen.siis occupational codes, the barriers be- 
tween male and female occupations are not 
impiTmeable.*^ In Table 4-2, results are gen- 
erally consistent with other descriptions of 
occupational sex type by race. Black women 
as compared with white women, and black 
men as compared with white men, are 



" The movement across (X-'cupational sex types a.s de- 
fined here usually invokes a relatively lar^e change in 
the sex o)mpositioii of a person s occnpatioo. see Ap- 
pendix A. (Hesults for blacks, not shown, are similar 
Ui those in Appendix A.) Tlie majority of those who 
sta> with an (Ktupatioii l^helled male or female hold 
(Kxupations aAer their employer shift that are within 
10 percentage points of the percent male of their pre- 
vious ixx upation A majority of those crossing the .sex- 
type htmndaries nu)ve to an CKt upatioii with a sex ct)m- 
posttion that differs hy more than 50 percentage points 
from that f)f their previtius occupation. Further, the 
dirrction of the change is as one would expect llinse 
women UtJin^ from typical to atypual (Kvupations. for 
example, are to (xcupations that are consulerahK 



m 



ore umIc than their previous (KCupatJoi^s 



somewhat more likely to be in female oc- 
cupations, which is what Malveaux (1982) 
report*-.. Here, thoujjh, one does not see a 
greater tendency for black women than white 
women to move to female occupatio ^s. The 
mobility patterns of women by r^ce are sim- 
ilar. Black men, on the other hand, show 
greater movement than white men out of 
male-dominated occupations and less move- 
ment to male occupations. 

As Malveaux (1982) and othtTs have em- 
phasized, in making comparisons of sex type 
of occupations (and mobility between types) 
l)y race, one needs to kovp in mind the ract* 
(litterences in occupation within the catt»- 
gories of male and female (K^cupations. One 
way of understanding race and sex diiTer- 
ences in mobility across oV within occupa- 
tional S(*x-type categories is by examining 
the outcomes of such mobility — i.e., the 
ty]V\s of (Kt-'upations where people work afttM* 
a change. Tahli* 4-3 shows these outcomes 
by race, sex, ami sex type of 1973 (K*cupa- 
tion. 

Typi( al occupations for the white* women 
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job shif'ttTS are clerical occupations, al- 
though 13 percent end their employer 
changes as health workers or teachers and 
19 percent as sei-vice workers. Atypical oc- 
cupational outcomes for white women tend 
to he within the professional and managerial 
categories, though 16 percent are durable 
and ncmdurable goods operatives. While al- 
most 40 percent of the black women who 
end up with sex-typical 1973 occupations are 
clerical workers, more of them as compared 
with white women have sex-typical blue- 
collar jobs — as operatives, nonhousehold 
service worktTs, and household workers. 
Black womeirs atypical occupations are 
roughly comparable to white women's atyp- 
ical occupations. 

Among white men, sex-typical occupa- 
tional destinations are most often skilled and 
semiskilled blue collar. Almost one-quarter 
of those with male-dominated 1973 occu- 
pations have crafts occupations, while an- 
other one-fifth are operatives. Atypical oc- 
cupations for white men after a job shift are 
in lower white-collar retail sales and clerical 
occupations, as well as in durable and non- 
durable operatives and service categories. 
For black men, both sex-typical and sex- 
atypical occupational outcomes tend to be 
lower skilled, as compared with the out- 
cojnes for white men. More of those with 
sex-typical destinations, as cH)inpared with 
white men (or women), are laborers or serv- 
ice workers. While 18 percent of th(? black 
iiu*n with sex-atypical outcomes are clerical 
workers and 12 percent dvv health care 
workers and teachers, another 35 percent 
an* s(»r\ice workers. 

Another approach to understaiuling ract* 
and sex diftcreiu^es in mobility across and 
within sex-type boundarit^s is i ) look at th(* 
out( ()m(\s of th(* mobility in t(»rms of relative 
job rewards. TMv 4-4 shows changes in sta- 
tus and wagi s by race and sex for different 
types of nu>ves. 

Consistent with Wolf and Hosenfeld's 
[ IfJTH) inulings. all sex and race groups nu)v- 
inU to a male-dominated occupation gained 
the most, or clos(* to the most, in terms of 
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status, despite the greater proportion of 
white-collar jobs held by white women and 
black and white men who were in female 
ocx^upations. Going to or even staying in male- 
dominated occupations, however, does not 
necessarily result in ^he greatest increases 
in wages. For white men, moving to a fe- 
male occupation may not increase status, 
but it does increase wages more than any 
other type of move. For black women, those 
going to typically female occupations ex- 
perience the greatest gains. Moving to a male- 
dominated occupation does provide greater 
wage increases for white women than other 
types of moves, but white women do not 
significantly gain in wages by going from one 
male occupation to another. The failure of 
male occupations to be wage growth .occu- 
pations for women has been found else- 
where (Corcoran et ah, in this volume; Ju- 
senius, 1975; Rosenfeld, 1983). At the same 
time, those who stayed in male-dominated 
ocx^upations as cx)mpared with others in th t 
race/sex category have the highest 1973 w:»ge 
levels. 

Even among people changing employers, 
then, there is a considerable amount of sex 
segregation in both the origin and the des- 
tination occupations. At the same time, be- 
tween 10 and 15 percent, depending on race 
and sex category, go from a sex-typical to a 
sex-atypical occupation with their employer 
move. A considerably larger proportion, 60 
to over 70 pe»'cent, of those who previously 
had a sex-atypical oc\ upation had a sex-typ- 
ical one in 1973. The sex-type distribution 
and mobility across occupations differ be- 
tw(»en the sexes and Ix^tween the raises. Black 
women resemble white women in their dis- 
tiibutions and mobility more thim black men 
re: emble white men. Yet even among women 
the* characteristics of jobs labelled male or 
female and the c()nse<iuences of mobility 
within and across categ()ii(>s ditlered by ract\ 
Such differences need to be kept in mind 
wheij inteq)reting sex and race differences 
and similarities in individuals moving to or 
l)etw(»en sex-atypical occupations, the sub- 
ject of tlie next section. 
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TABLE 4-3 Occupational Destinations by Sex, Race, and Sex-type of 1973 Occupation: 
1973 CPS Employer Changers 



/ 



1973 Occupation 



Engineer^ physician, dentist 

Health worker, teacher (except college) 

Engineering and science technicians 

Other professional, salaried 

Manager » salaried, manufacturing 

Manager, other, salaried 

Sales — retail 

Sales — other ' 

('lerical 

Crafts 

Durable and nondurable goods operative 
Other operative 
Nonfarm labor 
Private household worker 
Service worker 
Farmer, farm manager 
Farm laborer, forem«in 
Total^ 
N 

■ Percent white collar^ 



Engineer, physician, dentist 

Health worker, teacher (except college) 

Engineering and science technicians 

Other professional, salaried ' 

Manager, salaried, manufacturing 

Manager, other, salaried 

Sales — retail 

Sules — other 

Ck' ileal 

Crafts 

Durable arid Tiondurable g(X)ds operative 
Other operative 
Nonfarm labor 
Private househ{)ld worker 
Service worker 
Farmer, farm manager 
Farm lalxjrer. forenian 
lotal** 
N 

Percent white collar^ 



Black Women 



Occupational Destinations 



lypical 


Atypical 






{70} 


Total 


0 


•2.56 


.54 


204 


10.26 


3.77 


.0 


0 


0 


1.36 


17.95 


4.84 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7.69 


1.61 


3.40 


0 


2.69 


.68 


2.56 ^ 


4.08 


38,10 


20.51 


34.41 


0 


7.69 


1.62 


15.64 


17.95 


16.13 


2.04 


in oc 


0. rO 


u 


u 


n 
\i 


10.88 


U 


a. Qu 


25.85 


Z.ot> 


90 Q7 


U 


n 
U 


n 
u 


0 


U 


n 
u 


99.99 


OQ Qfi 




147 


3y 




46 


OZ 




White Women 






0 


.71 


* .15 


12.82 


11.85 


12.61 


0 


1.42 


.30 


1.32 


17.54 


4.72 


0 


.71 


.15 


0 


13.03 


2.73 


5.40 


L18 


4.52 * 


0 


6.64 


L39 


47.36 


12.32 


40.02. 


.25 


3.W) 


.85 


9.74 


16.12 


11.07 


1.76 


5.45 


2.54 


.06 


4.26 


.95 


2.32 


0 


1.84 


18.98 


4.97 


16.04 


0 


0 


0 


0 


.71 


.15 


100.01 


iOO.OO 


100.03 


1596 


422 


2014 


67 


65 





" Totals differ from 100 due to rounding. 
A typical occupation is one thai is male dominated (more than 50 percent male) for men and one that is not 

male dominated for women. , , u i i 

' White-collar occupations are those in the major occupational categories of professional and technical, managerial 

and administrative, clerical, and sales. 
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TABLE 4-3 (Continued) 



Black Men 



1973 Occupation 



Engineer, physician, dentist 

Health worker, teacher (except college) 

Engineering and science technicians 

Other professionaK salaried 

Manager, salaried, manufacturing 

Manager, other, salaried 

Sales — retail 

Sales — other 

Clerical 

Crafts 

Durable and nondurable goods operative 
Other operative 
Nonfarm labor 
Private household worker 
Service worker 
Farmer, farm manager 
Farm laborer, foreman 
TotaP 
N 

Percent white collar' 



Engineer, physician, dentist 

Health worker, teacher (except college) 

Engineering and science technicians 

Other professionals, salaried 

Manager, salarieu, nianui'acturing 

Manager, other salaried 

Sales — retail 

Sales — other 

Clerical 

C:rdfts 

Durable and nondurable Koods operative 
Other operative 
Nonfarn) lal)()r 
Private luniiehold worker 
Servic** worke-r 
Farmer, farm nianu^t'r ■" 
Farm laborer, foreman 
Total- 
N 

Percent white collar* 



Occupational Destinations 



Typical'' 



Atypical 



(%) 


(%) 


Total 


.68 


0 


.55 


1.35 


11.76 


3.30 


0 


0 


0 


7.43 


2.94" 


6.59 


1.35 


0 


1.10 


5.41 


0 


4.40 


0 


5.88 


1.10 


1. J5 


U 


1. lU 


4.05 


17.65 


6.59 


14.86 


0 


12.09 


10.81 


23.52 


13.18 


12,84 


2.94 


10.99 


22.30 


0 


18.14 


0 


0 


0 


14.86 


35.28 


18.S0 


0 


0 


0 


2.70 


0 


2.20 


P9.99 


99.97 


100.02 


i48 


34 


182 


22 


38 




White Men 






3.09 


0 


2.73 


1.97 


9.22 


2.82 


2.34 


0 


2.07 


8.25 


3.55 


7.70 


2.48 


0 


2.19 


9.14 


0 


8.07 


1.73 


15.60 


3.35 


5.90 


0 


5.22 


3.98 


23.05 


6.21 


24.46 


'.71 


21.69 


H.U) 


27 30 


10. 35 


12.93 


3.19 


11.80 


8.95 


0 


7.90 


0 


0 


0 


5.(K) 


17.38 


6.48 


.19 


0 


.17 


1.45 


0 


1.28 


99 fX) 


lOO.'X) 


1(X)()3 


2134 


■282 


2416 


.39 


51 





^ Totals differ troni MK) diiv to roundtne;. 

^ A tvpical o( ( ii|)ation is one that is iud\v d(Mnmated (more than r>() percent male) for men 
male dorninate'd l(^r women. 

' Whjte collar (K-c upations are those m the nujor <Hx-upational categories ol professi(»nal and tt 
iind adnnnistrative. eleriuii. and sales 



and one that is not 
cbnical. managerial 
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TABLE 4-4 


Mean Status and Wage Changes With Employer Changes 


by Occupational 


Sex-type, Sex and Race: 1973 CPS Employer Changers 








Black Women 




White Women 




Previous Occupation 


Previous Occupation 


1973 Occupation 


Atypical 


typical 


Atypical 


Typical 


Atypical 










Previous wage*" 


4.25 


2.97 


3.30 


2.68 


Current wage 




'X 7n 
o. /u 


O.04 


1 in 


VVuge chiingc 


-.42 


.73 


.24 


.41* 


Previous SEI 


53.7 


32.3 


48.0 


39.6 


Current SEI 


60.4 


39.3 


48.9 


46.4 


SEI cliange 


6.7t 


7.0 


.9 


6.8* 


Typical 










Previous wage 


2.29 


2.62 


2.71 


2.50 


Current wage 


3.30 


2.59 


2.54 


2.83 




1. 01* 


-.03 


-.16 


.33* 


I r"viuu!» oXLi 


33.5 


305 


44.2 


403 


v>urrciu oi-'i 


37.4 


302 


40.5 


41.8 


^ ir 1 / * n \% n eft-'* 


3.9 


-.3 


-3.7* 


1.6* 




Black Men 




White Men 






Previous Occupation 


Previous Occupation 


1973 Occupation 


Typical 


Atypical 


Typical 


Atypical 


Typical 










Previous Wage 


3.54 


2.98 


3.98 


2.75 


Current wage 


4.73 


3.56 


4.35 


3.30 


Wage change 


l.lSt 


.59 


.37' 


.55* 


Previous SF.I 


26.5 


28.9 


36.0 


28.8 


Current SEI 


2<5.3 


32.1 


38.3 


37.7 


SEI change 


-1.2 


3.2 


2.2* 


8.9* 


Atypical 










Previous wage 


3.42 


2.81 


3. 16 


3.11 


Current wage 


3.39 


2.77 


4.01 


3.40 


Wage c hange 


-.53 


.25 


.85 


.30 


Previous SEI 


27.7 


22.7 


32.7 


27.8 


Current SEI 


30.0 


25.9 


33.9 


30.0 


SEI charige 


2.2 


3.2 


1.2 


2.2 



" All wages are expressed in 1972 dollars. 

* Ohange significantly different from 0 at the .05 lev<»l. 

t Ohange significantly different from 0 at the .1 level. 



PHKDICTINC; MOBILITY TO A^iD 
BETWEEN SEX-AT\TIC:AL( CCUPATIONS 

III this paper occupations have been di- 
choton.ized into sex-typical (for men, oc- 
cupations with a male majority; for women, 
(xxupations with ^50 {>ercxMit male) and sex- 
atypical jobs. Mobility between ocx.'Upatious 



for different race aiid sex categories was 
shown in Table 4-2 as the probabilities that 
either (1) persons who begin their employer 
change from a sex-typical occupation will 
end up in a sex-atypical one or (2) persons 
who start from a sex-atypical occupation will 
go to a sex-typical one. In this section the 
two kinds of probabilities are taken as the 
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dependent variables, to be explained by a 
set of individual and job characteristics.^ 

Since the dependent variables are dichot- 
omous. ordinary least squares is not an ap- 
propriate method of analysis. Logistic 
regression is used instead. The dependent 
variable with logit analysis is actually the 
logged odds of having one kind of occupa- 
tional destination versus the other kind. This 
paper, however, will sometimes refer to ef- 
fects of independent variables on the prob- 
ability of being in an atypical occupation, 
since a simple transformation of the coeffi- 
cients that does not change their signs does 
give the effect of the independent variable * 
on the probability (see Hanushek and Jack- 
son. 1977). 

Independent Variables 

While the various explanations of sex seg- 
regation usually focus on its extent and per- 
sistence rather than on individuals' mobility 
from or to sex-typed occupations, they do 
suggest what might affect mobility across 
occupational sex -type boundaries. For ex- 
ample, many labor supply explanations of 
why women are in female occupations em- 



All alttTiiativf to analyzing mobility across occu- 
pational rate-Korifs would be to use as tho dependent 
variublo thf distance moved, measured by the difler- 
vmv in percent male between the previous and the 
1973 occupation. Percent male on the previous oc^-u- 
pation could hv included as one of the independent 
variables to control for the de«ree of sex segregation 
on the oriuin cK-cupation. Such ecjuations. however, are 
likely to violate the iwsumptions of ordinary least squares 
(Oi.S) regression. At least one of the independent var- 
iables (the lagged dependent variable) is usually cor- 
related with the error term. OLS regression then gives 
biased and mconsistent estimates. The degree of bias 
may \ary nwr groups, making comparisons risky. If 
one wants to keep the emphasis on mobility, ami vs- 
pei wily »f tlu' values on independent variables do not 
change (see Corcoran et al.. in this vc^ume). one can 
do httle to corre( t this problem with data at only two 
tunes. (See KoNcnfeld and Nielsen. 19H4. for a discus- 
MOM of this problem and of solutions when on<* has data 
more than two tunes.) 



phasize sex differences in continuity, exten- 
siveness, and intensity of employment. If 
such explanations are valid, then both women 
and men who have less continuous, exten- 
sive, cr intense employment should be more 
likely to go to or stay in female occupations. 

The variable inarital status (presently 
married or not) used here indicates the ex- 
tent of a woman's family responsibilities, since 
responsibilities accompanying marriage are 
often the reason for women's more inter- 
mittent and less intense employment (e.g., 
Sweet, 1973; Shaw, 1981). For women this 
variable would be expected, if anything, to 
decrease the probability of going to a sex- 
atypical occupation and to increase the 
probability of moving to a sex-typical one. 
For men, on the other hand, one would 
expect effects in the opposite direction, since 
responsibility to provide for a family has been 
described as part of men's motivation to re- 
main continuously employed in good jobs 
(see Duncan et al, 1972; Rumberger and 
Camoy, 1980; and Rosenfeld, 1980, for some 
evidence consistent with this view).® 

For women, continuity of employment and 
extent of family responsibilities are also 
measured by whether a woman was out of 
the labor force caring for her family be- 
tween her previous and 1973 job. Of course, 
it is possible that a woman reentering the 
labor force alter a period of caring for a fam- 
ily is embarking on a fairly continuous work 
liile; the data, however, do not give sufTicient 
information on numbers or ages of children 
to predict this possibility. To the extent that 
there is statistically significant discrimina- 
tion by sex and age, one would expt-ct women 
who leave employment for family care to be 



.\n alternative explanation of this evidence is that 
men who are ui()re motivated, wlio renuiin employed, 
and who achieve higher (Ki-upational rewards, are also 
those who are motivated toward and successful at j^et 
tin^ and rernainiuK married. A preferable variable would 
be changes in marital status rather than simply marital 
status as of lfi73. T\\v CPS. however, did not give 
information on previous marital status. 
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less likely to move out of female occupations 
and more likely to move to them.^^ This 
variable is not included in models for men, 
since almost none of them had taken occu- 
pational leaves for care for a family. 

Another kind of break in employment is 
unemployment y searching for a job — an- 
other of the independent variables. Such a 
period between jobs does not necessarily 
lead people to jobs that allow or encourage 
low labor force attachment; a p:iriod of 
searching for a job may be necessary to find 
a better job or one that is unusual for a 
person of a given gender. Extent of at- 
tachment to a particular job is measured by 
whether a person had more than two jobs 
in li)72. (One generally would expect those 
with any jobs in 1972 to have at least two — 
one held previously and one held as of Jan- 
uary 1973.) Tenure on previous job is in- 



DaynuJiil and Statham (1981), who included miih- 
hvr and various aj^e j^roups of children in an analysis 
of niiddl<*-a>»cd hlack and white women's occupational 
atypicality. did not find significant negative effects of 
children on sex-at>pical occupation. Beller (1980» 1982), 
using data on a less restricted age range, likewise found 
that a large luiniher of children did not significantly 
decrease the probability of a woman Iwing-in a male 
occupation. 

lAMigth of time unemployed between jobs was di- 
chotomized into no time and some time unemployed 
because the distribution was extremely skewed away 
from n. Tht' data contained a geiieral measure of time 
not in the> labor force be*tween jobs, which was also 
positively skewed. This information was used U) con- 
struct d variable representmg whether persons had a 
perio<l out of the labor force befo.e theii 1973 jobs (net 
of a pe^if)d out for caring for a family by wonu*n). A 
third variable was treated, indicating whether a job 
search had begun be<'ause a person left a previt)us job 
mvoluntarily. something that might be expected to 
mt)dify the e'lfects of having a periml of unemployment. 
Ihese three variables — wme unemployment bftiireu 
jobs, some time out of thv labor force, and an xniol- 
untary job search — were highly intercorrelated. In- 
elusion ol" them in various combinations showed no 
significant elTects of an itisohmtary search t)r a period 
out ol the labor force t)n subsecjuent job attachment, 
nor imidduation <)f the elfect of a period of uneni[)loy- 
ment. 



eluded, but its interpretation as an indicator 
of job attachment is complicated by its role 
as a measure of selectivity into the sample. 

Intensity of employment is measured by 
whether the previous and the 1973 job were 
full-time (at least 35 hours a week). Women*s 
occupations have been described as offering 
more flexibility in hours than typically male 
jobs. This flexibility, however, benefits em- 
ployers by enabling them to pay lower wages, 
give fewer fringe benefits^ and more easily 
hirb and fire (see, for example, Sokoloff, 
1980:106-107). Women ^e overrepresented 
among part-time workers, but they are also 
overrepresented among the involuntarily 
part-time (Barrett, 1979). To the ex- 
tent that typically female occupations offer 
less than full-time employment, one might 
expect those — male or female — who seek 
or find full-time work^ter being employed 
part-time to be those wjio are also moving 
from female tq male occupations. Con- 
versely, those taking part- time employment 
may be going to a more typically female 
occupation. With cross-sectional data, Beller 
(1980, 1982) found some evidence to sup- 
port this speculation. In general, though, 
the evidence for the effects of home re- 
sponsibility, continuity, and exttMit of em- 
ployment on the sex composition of wom- 
en \s — and in the case of Beller s research » 
on men's — (Kx?upations is weak (Beller, 1980, 
1982; Corcoran et al.. in this volume; Po- 
lachek, 1981b; England, 1982b; Daymont 
and Statham, 1981). One might expect sim- 
ilarly weak effects of these variables on mo- 
bility among occupations. 

Cohort^ age, and stage in the work cancer 
may all afi'ect the nature of otie's occupation. 
Older women and men may have sex-role 
attitudes that make them less willing than 
younger people to enter atypical occupa- 
ti()ns» they may also l)e less acceptable to 
employers as candidates for such occupa- 
tions. Beller (in* this volume) shows that 
younger age cohorts as compared with older 
ones are less sex-segrrgated. You?^;, persons 
who an* nt^w to tht* labor markc^t, howevtM*, 
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may not yet have learned about the possi- 
bility of atypical jobs (Malveaux, 1982). Age 
is included as a measure of both cohort and 
age per se, while whether a respondent was 
in school in 1972 indicates stage in the work 
career. Many persons are employed while 
attending school (Lewin-Epstein, 1981)j more 
persons have at least one period of employ* 
ment or other activity between leaving high 
school and entering college. Thus, attend- 
ance in school the previous year and em- 
ployment and out-of-school in 1973 do not 
necessarily mean that those persons have 
just entered tht^ work force (or the first time. 
At the $'dmv time, for men who have had a 
sex-atypical job while attending school, 
leaving school could mean acquiring a more 
sex-typical occupation. 

Education has been shown to be a major 
determinant of occupational achievement, 
and is among the independent variables here. 
In general, though, occupations with more 
women do not have a less educated work 
force and do not require less education than 
' those occupations with more men (England 
et al., 1982); this might lead one to hypoth- 
esize that education does not aSect mobility 
between types of occupations. Research to 
date, however, hints at curvilinear effects of 
education: Both low aiid high levels of ed- 
ucation increase the chances having an atyp- 
ical occupation (Beller, 1980; Polachek, 
1981b; Daymont and Statham, 1981). Those 
with tlie least education would "tend to ap- 
ply for and obtain jobs that required less 
skill or training and among which transfer- 
ability is relatively great. The atypical jobs 
for which they (}uulify would have as few 
skill retjuirements as the typical jobs they 
already held" (Jusenius, 1975:24), Jusenius 
found support for this idea among white 
nuddle-aged women: Those with fewer than 
12 years of schooling as compared with those 
who had at least 12 years were more likely 
to go from typical to atypical occupations. 
At the ther end of the spectrum, those with 
thr cnulential of at least a college degree- 
as compared with those without a college 



diploma— might be considered qualified to 
move into more traditionally male mana- 
gerial or administrative positions or may have 
taken majors that prepared them explicitly 
for atypical careers. 

Getting additional education or training 
cx)uld also influence whether a person moves 
to an atypical occupation. The CPS supple- 
mental questionnaire asked respondents, 
"Did you take any occupational or educa- 
tional training courses or programs during 
the time you were looking for work?" The 
response to this question is included with 
the independent variables. Relatively few 
people did have any training, which pre- 
cluded coding the responses into general 
types of training. Training is a change in 
human capital; it allows one to change sex 
type of occupation only if one is trained for 
a sex-atypical occupation and if the training 
that the person took is accepted by em- 
ployers. Job training programs of^en offer 
sex-stereotyped training that is not useful in 
getting a private sector job (see Roos and 
Reskin, in this volume; Waite and Berry- 
man, in this volume). The CPS employer 
changers could have gotten their additional 
training from other than job programs (the 
source of the training is not specified), but 
if training was not aimed at sex-atypical work, 
it would not necessarily increase movement 
to or between sex-atypical jobs. 

Since skills required by particular jobs limit ' 
mobility and since the relatively high status 
of some female jobs encourages mobility, 
Specific Vocaiiomd Preparation (SVP) re- ^ 
quired for the previous occupation and 
whetlier this occupation was white collar were 
also included among the independent var- 
iables. Especially among men, those who 
have white-ct)llar jobs that recjuire more skill 
could be those less likely to change their 
occupation, let akme the sex type of their 
occupation, across firms. 

Region (South or not) is included as a am- 
trol variable. In cross-sectional analysis of oc* 
cupationul atypiaility, Daymont and Statham 
(1981) four^d black middU»-aged women in the 
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TABLE 4-5 logistic Regressions for Moving From a Sex-typical Occupation to a Sex- 
atypical Occupation by Sex aiid Race: 1973 CPS Employer Changers" 




Black Wonien 
(N = 138) 


White Women 
(N = 1485) 




.45 


-.96 


liiUc7pt;iiLlciii Tttiiauica 






l-lic^hf»cf vpur nf educatinii coiTiDlt?teu 




.32 


0-11 


-1.08 




.002 


.06 


>3 years of college 


2.80* 


1.19** 


Training while fob seeking 


.69 


.14 








20-29 


-1.29 


-.30 


30-39 


-l.ll 


-.28 


Currently married 


-.98 


.06 


111 scnix}i 111 ivVf^ 


-3.70* 


-.43 


Taking care of a family before 1973 job 


-1.94t 


.02 


:>9 Atfff»rt»nf fnhc in 1Q72 
'-'16 (iiiiercni jui/3 111 1 «> 


.64 


.43t 


Some time unemployed before 1973 job 


.26 


.11 


viuiiiji^ iruiii 




.18 


part-time to full-time work 


1.92** 


part-time to part-time work 


2.08t 


-.15 


full-time to part-time work 


.83 


-.53* 


SVP' of previous job 


.28 


-.05 


Previous job white collar 


--.19 


-.06 


Tenure on previous job^ 


-.34t 


-.07 


Region - South 


.95 


-.06 




32.0 


51.4 


df 


18 


18 


P 


.02 


.00 


D 


.21 


.03 



• .01 < p < .05. 

p ^ .01. 
t.05<p<.10. 

* A sex-typical occupation is one that is at least 51% male (for men) or less than 51% male (for women). Only 
those who were previously in a sex-typical occupation are included. The outcome variable - 0 if the 1973 occupation 
is sex-typical, = 1 if it is not. 

^ Dummy variables are coded 1 - Yes, 0 = No. 



South less likely to be in sex-atypical occu- 
pations. 

The independent variables thus include 
pleasures of employment continuity and in- 
tensity, changes in life cycle stage, age, ed- 
ucation, training, and level of previous job. 
They do not. however, include labor demand 
vaiiables, which will be discussed in the con- 
clusions. 

Results 

Tabic 4-5 gives the results by race and 
sex for moving from a sex-typical occupation 



to a sex-atypical one. The coefticients show 
the effects of the independent variables on 
the logged odds of ending up in a sex-atyp- 
ical rather than a sex-typical occupation. The 
chi-square statistic compares the estimated 
model with one including only the inter- 
cept, thus enabling one to calculate whether 
the estimated model as a whole is significant 
in predicting the outcome. The D statistic 
is equivalent to R^^nd measures the overall 
fit of the model (Harrell, 1980), Means and 
standard deviations for the variables are in 
Appendix B. 

For all groups except white males, having 
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TABLE 4-5 (Continued) 





Black Men 
(N ^ 139) 


White Men 
(N = 2105) 


Intercept 


- ,73 


— SA 








Hisnect vpd.r nt priiip^Hnn mmnlptpci^ 






0-11 




— 90 


l-i') vpArc nf fY)llpi7P 




1 A 


^3 years of college ' 


3. 75* 


1 1 

. 1 1 


Training while job seeking 




21 


Ace 






20-29 


2.09t 


41 
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more than 3 years of college (in contrast with 
some other level of educational attainment) 
increases the chances of going from a sex- 
typical to a sex-atypical occupation. Remem- 
ber that for white women, their male-dom- 
inated and other occupations were about 
equally likely to be white collar, and for 
black women and men, sex-atypical occu- 
pations, as compared with sex-typical ones,, 
were more likely to be white collar, and 
perhaps more likely to require college cre- 
dentials. In contrast, then, with what Ju- 
scnius (1975) found in her cross-classific^- 
tiou of education categories by type of 



occupation, the results here suggest that 
higher, rather than lower, educational levels 
enable one to break the sex-type barrier, 
unless one is a white male. For white men, 
education has no effect, although \^ is also 
true for them that those who hold typically 
female occupations are more likely to be in 
white-collar occupations. 

For white men, skill level of their pre- 
vious job is significant. The higher the skill 
level on their previous job, the less likely 
they are to go to an atypical Job when ^hey 
change employers. This result fits with the 
image of white men going to atypical jobs 
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only if such moves are to better jobs, an 
image suggested by other authors (e.g. , Op- 
penheimer, 1970), as well as by the average 
wage increase white men earn with a shift 
from male-dominated to other occupations 
(Table 4-4). Getting additional training or 
education while looking for a job has no ef- 
fect for any race and sex group on chances 
, for moving to an atypical occupation, per- 
haps because of the sex typing of such train- 
ing. 

For women and white men previously in 
sex-typical occupations, changes in amount 
of labor supplied ha^ an effect on the type 
of occiipational destination. Whites — men 
. as well as women — who went from full-time 
to part-time work were also likely to be going 
to tvpically female occupations. Black women 
who went from part-time to full-time work 
(as compared with those with other patterns 
of hours) had an increased probability of going 
to occupations in which men were a major- 
ity. 

It is not clear whether part-time employ- 
ment represent** involuntary underemploy- 
ment or a. choice to work less than full-time. 
For both white women and the relatively 
few white men who go to part-time em- 
pk)ynient. the move to part-time (and fe- 
male) work could be due to (1) other op- 
portuniti(^s closing (although whether the job 
search was involuntary did not change th(* 
si/.(* of the work intensity variables) — that 
is. the choice might be between part-time 
work and no work — or (2) white men and 
women might choose to take part-time em- 
ployment, which is more readily available 
in typically female occupations, in order to 
combine employment with other activities. 
One can speculate that black women are 
• motivated by underemployment when they 
seek full-time work that is more often as- 
stK'iated v^ith t>'pically malt^ (Kvi:pations than 
with typically female ones. White wom(*n 
going from part-time to full-time work could 
hr those who have taken time out from a 
hiU-tiine work career to rais(^ their families: 
cuid now ar(^ retMitering the labor force in a 
typically female occupation. Thv movement 



from' part-time to full-time employment thus 
has no effect on the sex type of their occu- 
pation. 

F^or black men, the move from full-time 
to part-time work or part-time to ftill-time 
work has no effect on the sex type of their 
1973 occupations. Black men tended to have 
both typical and atypical occupations that 
were lower in status and skill than other 
groups. For black men, even more than for • 
black women, male and female jobs may be 
equally likely to require or provide les^ than 
full-time employment. 

In trying to interpret the effect of a change , 
in hours, one needs to keep in mind that 
part-time work is not simply redundant with 
female occupations: The correlation be- 
tween percentage male of 1973 occupation 
and whether the job is full-time is onlv .14 
for white men, .12 for black men,*,05 for 
white women, and .06 for black women. 

Human capital explanations for why women 
are in typically female jobs predict that being 
presently married and having taken time out 
for family care reduce the chances that a 
woman will move from a sex-typical to. a sex- 
atypical occupation. If employers exercise 
statistical discrimin*ation on the basis of more 
than sex alone— that is, to the extent that 
they see all married women or all women 
who have been out of the labor force as less 
committed to employment — one would also 
predict negative effects of these variables on 
going to an atypical occupation. The only 
effect of family responsibility, however, is 
for white men; They are less likely to change 
from a sex-typical to a sex-atypical occupa- 
tion if they are married. 

In this analysis of movement from a sex- 
typ'cal occiipation, significant effects of age 
or work career stage are present only for 
blacks, and only strongly for black women. 
Black women who were in school the pre- 
vious year— and who tended to l>e younger — 
were less likely than others to leave female 
occupations (see also M'ilveaiix, 1982). If op- 
portunities in traditionally female occupa- 
tions were just opening up to black women, 
one would not be surprised to find that tho.se 
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TABl.K 4 () LoKistic K(»Ki'(*s.si()n.s for Moving From a Sex-atypical Octupation to a Sex- 
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|u^t iiiv; school wcr(» taking a(l\" *ntaKe ni 
Icmalf ottMipatioos aiicl keeping them. Thrrc 
is also a nhirginal nt ^ativt* eHeet oi' hf^uv^ 
under 30 (ui the elumees that hhiek men will 
sta> with a niale-domin ited (Kvupation. Since 
prcdommantK niah* (k .'iipatioi^.s are tlu* ones 
m winch hoth black m Mi aful black women 
I;:ivc the most t<' v^ani in terms of\vaUoJe\-eh 
the \ Dumber black', wer** *it a di.sad vantage 
m the t)n'u)nie K^Mtion of their emplo\-er 
ch.mues 

\\ h.it .ilMMit Uomu the otluM v\*i\, Ironi *i 
M \ .itvpu al to .1 sev-tvpical (Kt upation r' la()le 
\'h pr^'si-nts tin* icsnlts loi tliosf who ha\ c 
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previous occupations that are sc\-atypical. 
The C(>t»tlkMent (\stimates ^i\-e the efVects of 
th(* indep(*nd(»nt \ariabK\s on the ki^JAed odds 
oj (Miding the employer change in a sex- 
t\ pical rather than a se.\-atypical occupation. 
Table does not inchid(» results for blacks, 
because of tlu* snudl luuiiber of blac k.s vs ho 
be^in tluMr job siiitt.s from se.K-atypical oc- 
cupations. Means and standard de\iations 
for the vai'iablcs are in .Appendix B. 

AjL^ain, echicaHon helps predi(*t the cc- 
cu|)ational oiitconu- Mere one hnds the 'cur- 
vilinear cHect ol educ.itio!t i"epc)rt(*d from 
cross-bcctional .maKses. Women with less 
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than 12 years of schooling or more than 3 
years of college are more likely to remain 
with a .sex-at>pical occupation than those with 
intermediate amounts of education, Fur- 
ther, the higher the specific skill prepi^ra- 
tion re<|uired on the previous job, the lower 
the odds that a woman will go to a sex-typical 
occupation with a change of employer. 

As Table 4-5 showed, higher- previous SVF 
also decreases the probabili'y that white men 
will leave sex-typical occupations. Male oc- 
cupations recjuiring higher skills or educa- 
tion may be e.specialK likely to keep their 
incumbtMits even across employers, al- 
though women with lower education stay 
with their atv pical oc^^upations, too. For men 
who l)t»gan their employer change from a 
typically female occupatioi\ it is having only 
a few >(»ar.s of college-, as compared with 
other Ifvels of education, that inhibits 
movement to a sex-typical occupatic n. The 
int*»rpretation may again have to lo with 
credentials. If :;ome women's occupations 
offtT relatively good positions to men, one 
•nft'ht havt* expected that those men who 
hau filled liigFier-skilled and whitf»-cx)llar jobs 
and who had more than 3 vears of education 
would also be less likely to mtive from a 
female to a male occupation. This does not 
seem to be the case. For white men, has ing 
held a white-coliar (Kvupation actually in- 
crtMSed the chances of leading a .sex-atypical 
occupation, although this eflect was of mar- 
ginal statistical significance If the mana- 
gerial and administrative wouicn's occupa- 
tu)ns do indeed offer men chances for 
prom(/tion. perhaps men are moving to thvm 
in increasing numbers, resulting in occu- 
pations that are now more malt*, thougli con- 
sidered feinahv For wouumi, having a pre- 
vious atypical occupation that was vvhite 
collar, net of everything el.se. increase's nu)- 
bilitv to a sex-typical occupation.*-' 



Some life cycle and age effects appear. 
Men who had sex-atypical occupations and 
were previou.sly in school have greater odds 
of going to .sex-typical occupations than those 
who were out of school in both 1972 and 
1973. Younger women, as compared with 
older women, may have a somewhat greater 
tendency to stay with a sex-atypical occu- 
pation even across firms, although here the 
effect is only marginally significant. 

While marital status and family related 
interruptions in lalx)r force participation again 
have no significant effects on women's oc- 
cupation-type mobility, changes in hours do. 
The women who go from full-time to part- 
time work arc again more likely to move to 
typically female ocx'iipations. 

Thus, as in the analysis of mobility from 
sex-typical occupations in Table 4-5, edu- 
cation, skill requirements, life cycle stage, 
and hours employed play a part in predict- 
ing who will move across sex-type bound- 
aries, although the way in which these var- 
iables explain mobility is somewhat ditlerent 
here. 



SrMMAHY AND DISCUS.SION 

T\\v labor marki^t is extremely .sex .seg- 
regated. Some people, however, do move 
across the barriers built upon .sex-typicality 
ofoccupatitius. This paper used data on 1972 
to 1973 black and white employer changers 
to examine tSis phenomenon. At the level 
of 3-digit (Kvupatioiml aKlt\s, thi.s study found 
that of tho.se persons beginning a job .shift 



t upalHMi and d! \\s S\ V look su^pr. loijsK likt- th«- rrswit 



of !iiultin)llintarjt\. Tlu- vorrt'lation h*-<wt f» wht thci 
tUv pn sious job was whitt- collar uiul its iji'P i.s mo/1- 
♦•ratrU hi^h— about .48 lor wbitt- wonu»n. For hla< k 
woint-n and iiu'H it was approximah'ly .43 and for whitt* 
riu-n, /y. WhiMi whitf-coilar or<upatiou for ihv p 
MOMS job was dropprd. thf t-ftt-i t of S\ l» i-outmiUHl to 
bf sii;iufuantlv nruativt- ior wbitr Wv)int*ii. Wbfii SVP 
was drt)pp<-d. thf <-tlfi t of whctiirr tbi- previous jt)h 
was wlntf f."o||ai was p<isiti\t'. Imt not ■.JKnificant For 
otlu-r uroups .ind otbt-r kinds of niobjlit\. tm liidifi- 
oals S\ V oi oiils wlntf lollar il;.! not i banuf tbt- rv 
suits 
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from a sex-t>pical occupation (detiiunl in 
terms of whether the occupation had a male 
majority), 15 p<?rcent of both black aiid white 
women, 13 ptMCent of black men and 10 
percent of white men moved to an occu- 
pation atypjcal for their sex. There was also 
a strong flow from atypical to typical occu- 
pations: Somewhat over 60 percent of women 
and black men made such a move, as well 
as over 70 percent of the white men. In 
fj(MH»ral, thv mobility patterns across sex types 
of occupations for black and white women 
resembled t^ach other closely. Indeed, sex 
cliff(»rentiated occupational locations and 
typ(^s of mobility to a much f?reater extent 
than (lid race. At the* same time, there were 
race difftTenct\s. Kven among the women, 
the black womtMi's female occupations were 
much \vss likely to be white collar ones than 
thost* held by white women, in part because 
of the overreprt^.sentation of black women 
in typically female service ocxupations. Black 
women who were able to remain in pre- 
dominantly male occupations actual^ had 
higher wage lev(»ls and status gains thaQ white 
women in male occupations. Among men. 
blacks were more likely to hv in or move to 
female occupations, although those who re- 
mained in predominantly male occupations 
received tlu* greatest wage gains of any of 
tlu* tour race by sex groups. For black men, 
too. both the male and feituile occupations 
they held wtTe relatively unlikely to be v.^iitt*- 
collar ()tu^s, 

For neither white nor i)l ick womt^n was 
tUciv nujch support for the idea that ext(M)t 
of family responsibilities intbiences the 
chanct* to mos t* from or to a sex-typical oc- 
cupation. One could argue that this is be-' 
cause the vanabl'^s mt^asnring faniily re- 
six.nsibilitit^s are not detailed enough. These 
nvsults. however, are consistent with a nutji- 
\)vr of otlr.T stndit^s that show the eft'ects of 
marriage and chiltlren on woini^trs lalK)r forcr 
participation but not on the status. inconu\ 
or sex-typ<» of the occupation women hold 
once th(*> die in Mu* labor force. Much oi 
the lore about win women get lower wages 



than men and about why they are in wom- 
en's occupations focuses on women's roles 
within the home. For men, on the other 
hand, responsibilities ff)r a family are usually 
ignored. Finding effects of family status for 
men but not for women suggests that our 
stereotypes about the interface of family and 
employment need to be reexamined with 
respect to both women and men. 

Other variables, though, that indicate 
changing commitment to the labor force did 
have effects on the nature of women's and 
men's mobili*^y between occupations with 
different sex types. Moving to part-time yvork 
was associated with moving to or staying 
with a typically female occupation for white 
woTien and men, while moving to a full- 
time job from one that had been part-time 
increased the probability of going to a typ- 
ically male occupation for black women. 
Having been in school the previous year also 
increased the chances of moving to a sex- 
typical job for black women and white men 
previously in typically female occupations. 
As discussed in the preceding section, it is 
' not possible to determine whether part-time 
employment represents a choice about bow 
many hours to spend on market work versus 
other activities or whether it represents in- 
voluntary underemployment. For those 
persons who have demands on their time 
beyond employment, i*^ would be possible, 
ii» some cases, to extend the range of jobs 
open to them through such options as Hex- 
time. 

, Level of education infhjenced' the types 
of occupation changes that persons madt^ 
Having mort* than 3 yt^ars of colU^gc*. which 
in most cases would indicate having a col- 
^ l(*gt* degree-, made it more likely that women 
• and black nuMi would go from st?x-typical to 
sex-atypical occupations and that n'hite 
women would go from one atypical occu- 
pation to another. Unfortuti.itely, tht* CVS 
tlid not give inforniatipH (m college major. 
It is not clear, therefore, wht^ther it is ihe 
(it»grt*e as a credential or the sul)st;u^e ot 
the d(\grec that enables sonieoiu* to go to 
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and stay with an atypical occupation. If de- 
mand is sex-segregated, then even having 
the training for an atypical occupation may 
not help the individual get the desired job; 
by virtue of gender, he or she will be con- 
sidered inappropriate. If employers are 
pressured to desegregate the workplace, they 
may be more willing to hire people from 
other fields and train them on the job. With 
the decreasing sex segregation of college 
nuijors (Beller, in this volume; Heyns and 
Bird, 1982), it will be interesting to measure 
whether persons use such majors to follow 
atypical careers. 

White women and men who held male 
occupations that required more skill were 
nnnv likely to stay with a typically male oc- 
cupation whtMi they changed t^mployers. Tliis 
' t^fft^ct, together with the effect of having a 
college t»duc*ation. suggests the attraction and 
retentive iM)wer of the higher-level nude jobs. 
The effects of having less than a high school 
d'^gree on a wcmian remaining with atypical 
occupations emphasi/.t* again the range of 
occupations that are predominantly male. 

It is not skill imd training alone that keep 
wotrcn out of male (xx'upations. it cx)uld be 
that {\\v U»ss-edncated women who stay in st»x- 
atypical (K'cupations are tiapi^ed in l()w-levt?l 
joi)s; they remain in these* jobs f)ecaust» the 
pay is higher than that which they cx)uld eani 
elst^wluTe. Daymont iuid Stratham (1981) found 
that it is precisely among the bhie-eollar (k- 
cupations. which often hav-.* lower e*ducational 
re(iuirt»ments, that one finds an advantagt* to 



^' ISmU ddU on iviudlv tollr^J' uradviales iti 1961 
\Uv\h\ liyTH) sliowfd that ihoso Vvho had .st'x-atypl( al 
roWt'VLv inajois wt're iTU)r<* likely than other wocneii to 
Slav with sex-alypital careers. Conversely. Heurn dnd 
i )l/uik 1 lUHl ) reported data on 197(> eoUene ^^Ml^or^ thai 
slioNsed w{HHf!i wrre aetually more likely than i.ien to 
stud> ^(x ationaily specific majors The johs for which 
these typically lemale majors were preparing them. 
l;owevt'r. were lower m status than those anticipated 
h\ tvpicalU male v^Katioirally specific majors Hearn 
and ()l/i4k were not able to follow these seniors to see 
how iloseK tlie \anous majors predicted t>pes of < i 
re*'rs 



being in a mah?-typed rather than a female- 
typed job. 

The analysis did not present strong age 
effects, such as one might have expected 
from changes in the degree of sex segrega- 
tion over cohorts (Beller, in this volume). It 
may be that both the strong movement back 
to sex-typical oc^cupations and the failure to 
find age effects are the result of using data 
from a period when changes in the climate 
facilitating sex desegregation were just' 
underway. 

These analyses provide some insights into 
the nature of male and female typical jobs 
by race and sex and into the mechanisms by 
whiL'h persons change from an occupatitm 
of jne sex type to one of another sv\ type. 
Ihe explanatory power, however, of the in- 
dependent variables taken together is low, 
as indicated by the D statistic. It is espe- 
cially ditHcult to predict, for whites, who 
will leave a sex-typical for a sex-atypical oc- 
cupation, at least using these individual and 
job-shifting characteristics as the independ- 
ent variablt^s. One reason for this could be 
that the individual and job-shifting variables 
were not detailed and extensive enough 
Another reason could be that (he factors that 
affect whether a person is in or moves to a 
st»x-atypical occupation are outside the per- 
son. As already discussed, individual char- 
acteristics can seem to produce effects that, 
in reality, reflect out.dde forces. The de- 
man'd fof certain kinds of labor, e.g., the 
deiliaiul for women in atypical occupations, 
can work against even the strong sex role 
socialization that most of us receive. Kanler 
(1977). for example, recounts how within a 
given firm, nmnagenu^nt persuaded women 
against their initial resistance to move to 
mort* typically male positions. Within and 
among Hnns, t»mployers vary in their en- 
couragement of persons of the wrong sex to 
apply and be hired for jobs, this variation 
could e.'.plain whether an mdividual ends up 
in a sex-iypical or atypical joli. Once a pt»r- 
son is hired into a sex-atypical job, w}u»tht»r 
that person stays with the joi> may depend 
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01) iiiaiiageiDent's ettorts to curtail harass- 
ment and to adapt work conditions so that 
both men and women can continue em- 
ployment there (Hoos and Reskin, in this 
volume). 

Such eft'orts at desegregating the work- 
place usually depend on whether it is prr)f- 
itable to make them. Legislation can make 
it uiiprontable not to hire and retain a sex- 
integrated labor force by enacting direct 
monetary sanctions and by creating a cl- 
mate in which expensive sex discrimination 
suits are possible. An unfavorable economy 
such as we have now, however, can redirect 
emphasis toward providing jobs and away 
fnim eHbrts to integrate jobs. While women 
may havt? u greater need to support their 
families now and m'>y be more attracted to 
typically male jobs, competition for jobs in- 
creases the possibility of reverse discrimi- 
nation charges by male and white workers, 
as well as informal efforts to exclude women 
from male occupational territory. Rapid 
changes in decreasing occupational sex seg- 
regation and improving sex role attitudes 
occurred in the 1970s; social scientists and 
IX)licy makers need to monitor carefully what' 
happens in the unfavorable ecrnomic cli- 
mate of the early 1980s if these gains are to 
persist. 

The dependent variables in this analysis 
were movenu nts across occupation sex types. 
that were created from the sex composition 
of 3-digit occupational codes. Information at 
the 3-digit census code level i; * lerally the 
most detailed available for national samples. 
St»x segregitiou occurs within 3-digit 
axles. Finns are sex segregated (Blau. 1977). 
and within firiMS. womtMi rarely work in the 
same jobs as men (Bielby and Baron, in this 
volume). It is not clear, tht?n. that the women 
who move to male occupations or the uwn 
who inovt* to female ones art* rt*ally going 
to jobs shared witli members of tlu* o^)posite 



sex. One would hope that sensitivity to this 
level of measurement problem would lead 
more of those who design large surveys, es- 
pecially longitudinal ones, to include ques- 
tions on the sex composition of the respond- 
ents* specific jobs. The conditions on a 
person's job can be important in determin- 
ing that person*s rewards and motivation to 
stay with the job. OTarrell and Harlan (in 
this volume) have urged that serious efforts 
be made to study sex segregation within or- 
ganizations, where advancement and work 
conditions can be traced more precisely. The 
rewards of a given occupation over time may 
indeed depend on its overall sex composi- 
tion, with those occupations dominated by 
women offering lower rewards than other 
aspects of the occupation would predict 
(England and McLaughlin, 1979). Future 
research needs to include not only the ques- 
tion of why individuals enter and stay with 
sex-typical as compared with sex-atypical oc- 
cupations, but also the larger questions of 
why and how women, whose work is un- 
dervalued, have been excluded from the work 
that society values highly. 
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APPENDIX A Extent of Change in Percentage Male by Type of Occupation Change: 
White 1973 CPS Employer Changers ' 



White Women 



Type of Move' 
Typical to 
Typical 

(%) 

1973 percentage male-previous occupation percentage male = 
(1973 occupation greater % male) 

91 to ICO 

81 to 90 

71 to 80 

61 to 70 

51 to 60 

41 to 50 

31 to 40 

21 to 30 

11 to 20 
1 to 10 
(No chin^^e) 0 

(1973 tKxupation smaller % male) 



Typical to 

Atypical 

(%) 



10 
'20 
-30 
-40 



•1 to 
- 1 1 to - 
-21 to - 
-31 to - 
-41 to -50 
-51 to -60 
-61 to -70 
-71 to -80 
-81 to -90 
-91 to -99 
Total'' 
N 



Atypical to 
Typical 

(%) 



Atypical to 
Atypical 

(%) 



0 


0 


1.2 


0 


0 


0 


3.4 


0 


0 


0 


8.1 


0 


0 


0 


9.7 


0 


0 


0 


19,3 


0 


.9 


0 


22.7 


.5 


2.2 


0 


14.3 


2.7 


2.9 


0 


14.0 


4.9 


8.9 


0 


5.6 


8.8 


11.8 


0 


1.6 


12.1 


42.4 


0 


0 


34.1 


13.1 


2.1 


0 


13.2 


9.6 


vl8 


0* 


8.2 


4.7 


5.0 


0 


10.4 


2.8 


12.1 


0 


3.8 


.7 


20.5 


0 


1.1 


0 


20.9 


0 


0 


0 


16.3 


0 


0 


0 


12.1 


0 


0 


0 


4.6 


0 


0 


0 


2.5 


0 


0 


100.0 


99.9 


99.9 


99.8 


1267 


239 


321 


182 
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APPKNDIX A (Continued) 



White Men 



Type of Move" 

Typical to Typical to Atypical to Atypical to 

Typical Atypical Typical Atypical 

(%) {%) (%) (%) 



(1973 (KTupation greater % male) 



yi to lUU 


n 


1 Q 


n 
u 


n 


oi to yu 


n 




n 
u 


n 


•71 L,^ iifi 

71 to oU 


n 


^ 7 

D, t 


n 


n 


ai 7n 
ni to /U 


u 


17 1 


n 
u 


n 

V 


ct fin 
01 to w 


n 

u 


1ft 1 


n 
u 


n 
u 


41 to OU 


1.0 


OK 7 


n 
u 




oi >iri 
»51 to 40 




iU.O 


u 




21 to 30 


3.5 


12.9 


0 


7.9 


11 to 20 


5.9 


2.9 


0 


3.2 


1 to 10 


18.6 


0 


0 


11.1 


(No change) 0 


31.1 


0 


0 


47.6 


(1973 (Kvupation smaller % male) 










- 1 to - 10 


18.6 


0 


.6 


15.9 


-U to -20 


7.4 


0 


2.5 


1.6 


-21 to -30 


5.1 


0 


5.0 


4.8 


-31 to -40 


4.9 


0 


10.7 


3.2 


-41 to -50 


1.2 


0 


23.3 


0 


-51 to -60 


0 


0 


2L4 


0 


-61 to -70 


0 


0 


15.7 


0 


-71 to -80 


0 


0 


11.3 


0 


-Si to -90 


0 


0 


6.9 


0 


-91 U) -99 


0 


0 


2.5 


0 


Total^' 


100.0 


100.0 


99.9 


100. i 


N 


1926 


210 


159 


63 



\ Sfx-typical (Kvupation is one that is at least 51 percent male for men or less than 51 percent nmle for women. 
Totals (litfer from 100 due to rounding. 
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APPENDIX B Moans (and Standard Dt^viations) of Individual and Job-Shifting C:haracteristics by Hace. Sex, 
Previous Occupation- 1973 CPS Employer Changers" 



and Typicality of 



Black VVoiTHm 



Whitt^ Women 



D!ac\; Men 



Hiph^'st y<n».r c^l education ( (iiuph'itHi'' 
O-ll 

l ;) voars of 
>3 vCrtfs of collt* u«* 
"H Trainii^K whilr job .sfan hiii)^ 

Ago 

20. 29 

CurpMitly nidrned 
In sch<K)l in 1^72 

TakuiK carr ol a funuly bviorc 1973 job 

o 

ERIC 



Previous Owupation 





Atypic-al 


.29 


.17 




',..18) 


.US 


.1? 


(.:J7) 


(.38) 




.20 


( 2:m 


(.49) 


.12 


.17 


(.32) 


(.38) 


.(xJ 


M 


(.48) 


(.49) 


.2b 


27 


(.44) 


(.45) 
.59 


{.4.S) 


(.r>0) 


12 


.12 


(32) 


(.33) 
.17 


.2.3 
(.42) 


(.38) 



Previous Occupation 
Typical Atypical 



.IB 
(.36) 

21 
( 40) 

.15 
(.35) 

.05 
(.22) 

.a3 

i.481 

.21 
(.41) 

.70 
(.46) 

.12 
(.32) 

.28 
(.45) 



.18 
(.39) 

.17 
(.38) 

.22 
v41) 

.06 
(.241 

.57 
(.50) 

.25 
(.43) 

71 
(.46) 

.13 

.28 
(.45) 



Previous Oo';upation 
Typioil Atypical 



.44 

(..50) 

.14 
(.35) 

.11 
(.31) 

.07 
(.26) 

(.50) 
.26 
( 44) 
.71 
(46) 
.07 
(-26) 

0 

(0) 



.20 

(.41) 

.11 
(.32) 

.14 
(.36) 

.11 
(.32) 

.74 
[M) 
.14 
(.36) 

.74 
(.44) 

09 
(.28) 
0 

(0) 



White Men 



Previous Occupation 
Typical AtyiMcal 



.23 
(^42) 

20 
(.40) 

.21 
(.41) 

.05 
(2U 

.60 
(.49) 

24 
(.43) 
.77 
(.42) 

.11 
(.31) 

.002 
(.04) 



.20 
(.40) 
.26 
(.44) 
.25 
(.43) 
04 
(.20) 

.77 
(.42) 
.13 
(.34) 
.63 
(.48) 
.2-4 
(.43) 
0 

(0) 



>2 different jobs in 1072 

Some time unemployed before lU7;i job 

Going from 
part-time to full-time work 

part-time to part-lime work 

full-time to part-time work 
SVP of previous job 
Previous j(»b white (X)llar 
Tenure on previous job 
Region = South 



.06 

(.24) 
.20 
(.40) 

* .19 

(.40) 
.04 
(.20) 
.12 
(.32) 
3.71 
(1.27) 
.40 
(.49) 
3.34 
(1.86) 
.59 
(.49) 
144 



.07 

(.26) 
.15 
(.36) 

.10 

(.30) 
.07 
(.26) 
.10 
(.30) 
4.88 
(1.64) 
.63 
(.49) 
3.56 
(1.84) 
.56 
(.50) 
41 



.12 
(.32) 

.08 
(.27) 

.14 

(.35) 
.12 
(.33) 
.14 
(.34) 
4.52 
(1.45) 
.63 
(.48) 
3.04 
(1.66) 
.33 
(.47) 
1506 



,13 
(.34) 

.10 
(.30) 

.16 
(.37) 

.12 
(.33) 

.11 
(.31) 
5.13 
(1.63) 

.69 
(.46) 
3.13 
(1.74) 

.33 
(.47) 
503 



.15 
(.36) 
.14 
(.35) 

.05 
(.22) 
.03 
(.17) 
.06 
(.25) 
4.44 
(1.69) 
.25 
(.44) 
3.32 
(1.92) 
.55 
(.50) 
141 



.20 

(.41) 
.23 
(.43) ■ 

.17 

(.38) 
0 
(0) 
0 

(0) 
4.05 
(1.40) 
.26 
(.45) 
2-88 
;i.87) 
.57 
(.50) 
35 



.21 

(.40) 
.16 
(.36) 

.07 

(.26) 
.02 

(.13) 
.04 

(.19) 

5.35 
(1.77) 

(.48) 
3.19 
(1.82) 
.32 
(.47) 
2136 



.18 

(.39) 
.16 
(.37) 

.17 

(.38) 
.03 
(.16) 
.08 
(.27) 
4.08 
(1.45) 
.40 
(.49) 
3.07 
(1.78) 
.27 
(.45) 
223 



" An utypicul (Koiipatiou is one held by a woman that is more than 50 percent male or one held by a man that is 50 percent male or less. 
'' See Tables 4-5 and 4-6 for iwling of variables. 

'' Ns on whieh means are base<l vary somewhat across variables due to missing data. 
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Commentary 



PAMELA STONE CAIN 



Chapters 2, 3, and 4 view segregation from 
three different vantage points. Beller pre- 
sents an analysis of aggregate occupational 
trends. Bielby and Baron explore the or- 
ganization of jobs within firms. Rosenfeld 
looks at the occupational shifts of job chang- 
ers. The resulting picture is a confusing one. 
Beller emphasizes the decline in segrega- 
tion from 1960 to 1981, Rosenfeld the ex- 
istence of significant (i.e., nontrivial) move- 
ment across the boundaries of sex-typed 
occupations. In contrast, Bielby and Baron 
highlight the finding that segregation is vir- 
tually cxKuplete across jobs and tinns of widely 
varying characteristics. From their results, 
it appears that only about 10 percent of 
workers, are t^mployed in integrated job ti- 
tles, and even in those jobs they often wcirk 
at different sites or with differtMit clitMits. 
Moreover, Bielby and Baron found no de- 
cline in job segrt^gation over a {x^riml roughly 
comparable to the one studied by Beller. 

How to rt»con»nle these results*^ In part, 
the contradictious can hv attributed to inter- 
prt*taU(>n. Although the segrt*g<;ti()n index 
declined at an ever-incrt»asin^ rate, Beller 
finds tli.it th(* resulting level of segregation 
was still very high; in 1981 approximately 



60 percent of workers of either sex would 
have had to change occupations in order to 
achieve identical male and female distri- 
butions. Indeed, over a 20-year period, the 
index dropped by only 5 percentage points. 

Rosenfeld finds that over a 1- to 5-year 
period, 10 to 15 percent of the individuals 
in her sample of job changers moved from 
an occupation typical of their sex to one that 
was atypical; 60 to 7o percent moved from 
an'atypical to a sex-typical occupation. Thus, 
over a relatively short period of time, only 
about 15 to 30 percent of job changers failed 
to cross the sex-typed boundarv. These fig- 
ure's indicate a movement of individuals across 
segregated occupations that is not imme- 
diately obvious given the level and con- 
stancy of segregation indices for the aggre-- 
gate distribution. These rtrsults, however, 
like those of Beller, are less ca>ise lor op- 
timism whtMi one realizes that fewer than 5 
percent df the 1973 Current Population Sur- 
vey .sample changed jobs. Their behavior, 
thcM, represents a fiux at the margin. Most 
workers were stayers not movers, and, judg- 
ing from the othtM* papers in Fart I, tliey 
stayed in sex-typical jobs. 

Thv inconsistency in ri\sults behvtrn Ik^llor 
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and Haseiiiekl, on one hand, airl Bielhy and 
Baron, on the other, is also attributable to 
different units of analysis. Beller's and Ro- 
senf(»id\s use of relatively aggregated occu- 
pations underestimates the degree of seg- 
regation, given the considerable heter- 
ogeneity of jobs within even fairly detailed 
three-digit census categories. Beller and Ko- 
senf(*ld recogni/.e this but nonetheless adopt 
a more optimistic, "half full" interpretation 
of their results. In light of Bielhy and Bar- 
on's findings and the considerati ms cited 
above, a "half empty" inteipretation might 
be more in order. 

This is not to deny that Beller and Rosen- 
Mi\ fbtnid t»vidi»nct» of change, however in 
crenientiil imd slow-moving. Moreover, each 
fcniiid that st^x-typed patterns were most 
yielding among youngtT workers. Both also 
fotmd tliat the decline in segregation was con- 
ctMitrated among certain occupations, vspv- 
cially those in the professional, managerial, 
st^rvice. antl lu^alth care sectors. Other sec- 
tors, pai-ticularly skilled crafts, appear to pre- 
sent lonnidahle barriers to women s entr>'. 

Although Bielhy and Baron found little 
evidtMKe of change, a case-by-case analysis 
of those companies that did move toward 
greater integration led them tr. tentatively 
idtMitify several factors responsible for, or at 
least facilitative of, such change. High on 
their list art* rapid growth in coriipany size 
and technological changt^s. To a lesser ex- 
tent, the pres(»nee of a si/able femalt* work 
force* \v.»r also helphd. Surprisingly, federal 
intervention in the form of contract com- 
pliance regulations (luring the early ptM'iod 
appears to hi»vr had no impact on segrega- 
tion. By (enabling an empirical ass(\ssnient 
of the corrt^Iates (if not the causes) of seg- 
regation. Bit^lby and Baron's unicjue firm- 
level focus contributes immensely to a bet- 
\vr tinderstauding of the* overall downwarcl 
trend in segregation that livWvr df)cunu*nts. 

Beller attributes tin* decline primarily to 
e(}ual employment opportunity legislation 
and enforcement activiti(*s. citing the en- 
actment of Title VII and tlu* K(}ual Rights 



Act early in ihe period under study. Putting 
aside questions about using tifne-ordering 
as a basis for attributing cause, the credi- 
bility of this interpretation is undermined 
by what we know about the slowness and 
inefficiency of the enforcement process and 
by the limited scope of some federal en- 
forcement efforts, especially contract com- 
pliance. 

Bielhy and Baron s cross-sectional and 
longitudinal analyses suggest that more im- 
portant than regulatory efforts are larger 
structural changes in the economy that lead 
lo the creation of new types of work, to new 
forms of work organization, and/or to changes 
in employee-empk)yer relationships. They 
find less pronounced segregation in estab- 
lishment's engaged in nonmanual service 
work^ with unspecialized job structures and 
an absence of formal bargaining agreements. 
Larger firms with well-structured internal 
labor markets as well as very small firms 
were extremely segregated. 

Projecting these results and assuming that 
the factors Bitlby and Baron identify are 
causes not correlates of segregation, there 
is reason to l)eli(*ve that segregation could 
decline as the national economy shifts from 
a manufacturing to a s(*rvice base and the 
number of workers covtTcd by collectivt* 
bargaining drops, (lountering these trends, 
however, are trends toward larger firm size 
and greater burtsiucratization. Unfortu- 
nat(*ly, tin* main (*ff(*cts of (*ach factor can 
1)(* disentangled :)nly m niultivariati* analy- 
ses and then only if the individual factors 
an* not hignly correlat(*d with one anotluT. 
Ultiniat(*ly. it is tht* complex int(*rpla>^of 
these factors that will d(*termin(* tht* direc- 
tion of segregatit)!! in th(* 198()s. and it is 
difficult to predict this outcome given our 
current lev(*l of understanding, (^ertiu'nly. a 
continuation of the downward tn*nd that 
Beller documents cannot be taken for 
grant< (l. given the scenario that Bielby and 
HaroM depict. 

(^onfbtinding these stnictural chiUiges that 
may iiflect segregation an* the ( hai^t';(\s notice! 
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by Rosenfeld in women's family and house- 

* hold responsibilities, which have been brought 
on largely by inflation, unemployment, and 
divorce. As their paychecks become increas- 
ingly critical to household survival, women 
can even less afford, il indeed they ever could, 
**women s work, ' 

Given that naturally occurring trends have 
opposing implications for segregation and 
that many previous interventions appear to 
have had Httle effect, w^at policy implica- 
tions can be drawn from these papers? Bielby 
and Baron's contention is persuasive that, 
with such widespread segregation, any in- 
tervention is warranted. What, then, should 
be the focus of intervention? Seller views 
the sex composition of occupation^ as es- 
pecially amenable to manipulation, presum- 
ably through the use of quotas and various 
affirmative action strategies. Enhancing the 
success of this strategy would be the changes 
in younger workers' job preferences that are 
already taking place. 

Bielby and Baron's results suggest that 
the solution may not be straightforward 

* Fundamental forms of workplace organiza- 
tion appear to be in need of alteration if 
segregation is to abate. Some of the crucial 

. factors they identify (e.g., finp size, degree 
of job differentiation, and unionization) are 

' outside the scope of government interven- 
tion as typically conceived. If their analysis 
is correct, thfi greatest hope for future in- 
tegration may lie not in the public policy 
domain but in the hands of workers them- 
selves, through either more enlightened 
collective bargaining or other mechanisms 
of workplace democracy. The complex or- 
ganization of the contemporary workplace 
appears to play a major role in maintaining 
segregation. This organization can perhaps 
be changed only from within. 

Women moving into professional and 
managerial positions may be a catalyst in 
transforming the traditional organizational 
structures that have functioned so long to 
exclude them. As other papers in this vol- 
ume suggest, however, change will not be 



' accomplished easily or without resistance 
(see, for example, Roos and Reskin). 

Turning to the research implications of 
these papers, Bielby and Baron's paper re- 
minds us of the distinction between re- 
search questions and researchable ques- 
tions. On the face of it» such guiding questions 
as "Why is there job segregation?" and "What 
causes it?" are plausible until it is recog- 
nized that the level of job segregation may 
not vary substantially. As a virtOal constant, 
job segregation defies social science, as all 
our empirical methods determine cause and 
effect through covariation of variables. Thus, 
in the absence of variation, we cannot really 
"explain" segregation. 

This predicament may direct us to explore 
phenomena that do vary to see what they 
-can tell us about sex segregation. For ex- 
ample, particular occupations and jobs have ' 
changed sex type, i.e., are no longer mainly 
female or male. Newly emerging occupa- 
tions such as computer programming, as 
Beller finds, are becoming rapidly identified 
with one sex. Bielby and Baron's work also 
points out that, although the level of seg^.^ 
regation does not vary much from firm to 
firm, specific jobs may be female in one firm 
and male in another. These examples lead 
to interest in historical or comparative in- 
quiries into the determinants of the sex com- 
position of a job or job family. 

A new research question dictates changes 
in methods. The importance of firms in Bielby 
and Baron's work establishes the importance 
of using jobs rather than occupations as the 
unit of analysis and the concomitant need 
for firm-specific data. This is not merely be- 
cause the use of job data uncovers more 
segregation, but because job-level analysis 
picks up organiicational context and varia- 
tions in hiring and allocation that occupa- 
tional-level analysis does not. Firms appear 
to exert a strong effect on occupations, and 
disregarding their context may obscure more 
than it illuminates. For example, it is dif- 
ficult to know what the occupation aU shifts 
Rosenfeld measured represent, especially as 
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we do not know whether they were volun- 
tary or involuntary moves. Moreover, the 
high rate of movement across sex-typed oc- 
cupations may be misleading. A move to a 
sex-atypical occupation is not necessarily a 
move to an integrated job. 

Focusing on jobs, not occupation^, raises 
problems of data availability. Few individ- 
ual-level surveys have any information on 
respondents' jobs or firms. At firms them- 
selves, it is often difficult to obtain coop- 
eration and access. These problems point to 
the need for new data collection efforts to 
supplement existing surveys. More broadly, 
the difficultiiBs Beller encountered in com- 
piling a series of data on occupational seg- 
regation should alert us to the need for im- 
proved national statistical reporting systems 
that would enable us to monitor this critical 
indicator of sex equity. But prospect:; for 
better data at the national level are not en- 
couraging, given the current political cli- 
matie. The agency within the. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, for example, that collected 
the data Bielby and Baron used in their anal- 
ysis has now been all but shut down. 

Bielby and Baron's paper also under- 
scores the need for new analytic strategies. 
Their survey analysis complements case 
studies by Rosabeth Moss Kanter {Men and 
Wor/u?n of the Corporation, Basic Books, 



New York, 1377) and others, and, in their 
careful attention to selected firms (outliers), 
they blend c^se study and survey method- 
ologies. The richness of their analysis should 
settle the debate between those who ad- 
vocate one method over another. Clearly we 
need both, especially in this area, because 
of the problems of obtaining valid survey 
data on jobs and firms from either workers 
or employers. 

Finally, how do these studies enlighten 
the major debate of whether segregation is 
the result of employee choice or employer 
discrimination? These papers offer evidence 
for both positions. Within firms, Bielby and 
Baron document the existence of powerful 
mechanisms of control that would support 
an employer-side explanation. Among work- 
ers, Rosenfeld shows considerable circula- 
tion across sex-typed occupations. More- 
over, she finds some evidence that male 
employees are making rational choices in 
their avoidance of lower-paying, female- 
dominated occupations as their family re- . 
sponsibilities increase. The question of 
cause — employee or employer — is un- 
doubtedly too simply framed. The different 
levels of analysis and seemingly contradic- 
tory findings of these papers highlight the 
complexity of the etiology 'of job segrega- 
tion. 
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Occupational Sex Segregation: 
Prospects for the 1980s 



ANDREA H. BELLER and 
KE&OK KIM HAN 



Occupational segregation declined 2 to 3 
times as rapidly during the 1970s as during 
the 1960s (Beller, in this volume). While 
this is encouraging, segregation continues 
at a high level overall; as of 1981, 61.7 per- 
cent of women (or men) would still have to 
change occupations for the occupational dis- 
tribution to become completely integrated 
by sex (Beller, in this volume). What pros- 
pects lie ahead for the remainder of this 
decade? To attempt to answer this question, 
we shall make several projections of occu- 
pational segregation to 1990. These projec- 
tions are based on the trends in segregation 
analyzed and reported in Beller (in this vol- 
ume). 

The best measure of occupational segre- 
gation, the segregation index, is computed 
as follows: 



- fit 



(1) 



where m<t is the percentage of the male labor 
force employed in occupaHon i in year t, 
and/i^ is the percentage of the female labor 
force employed in occupation % in year 

The index may taxe on a value between 
0 and 100, where 0 represents perfect in- 



tegration and 100, comple te segregation. The 
number tells the proportion of women (or 
of men) that would have to be redistributed 
among occupations for the occupational dis- 
tribution to reach complete equality be- 
tween the sexes. 



ASSUMPTIONS, DAIA, AND 
METHODOLOGY 

• 

In order to project the index of segrega- 
tion, we need to know the projecteddi^^tri- 
bution of employment across occupations and 
the projected sex composition within each 
occupation. Occupational employment pro- 
jections for 1990, constructed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (BLS), are published in 
Volume 2 of The National Industry-Occu- 
pation Employment Matrix (Department of 
Labor, BLS, 1981). These projections are 
based upon the bureau's intermediate labor 
force projections and assume a 4.5 percent 
unemployment rate in 1990. These projec- 
tions are discussed further in Appendix A. 

In constructing projections on the sex 
composition within occupations, we employ 
a number of techniques and entertain a va- 
riety of alternative assumptions. The basic 
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assumption underlying most of these pro- 
jections is that the sex composition of all 
occupations or of each occupation individ- 
ually continues to change during the 1980s 
along the path estabhshed during the 1970s, 
The data on which we base our projections 
come from the Current Population Survey 
(CPS), collected monthly by the Bureau of 
the Census either from the March Annual 
Demographic File (ADF) or from the un- 
published annual averages (AA) computed 
by BLS from the monthly data. First, we 
make three projections based upon infor- 
mation about the labor force as a whole, 
employing linear and logistic models. Then 
we make four projections based upon infor- 
mation for age cohorts; the equations are 
specified according to the linear spline model. 
All of these projections are based upon 255 
3-digit census occupations. 



Linear Group Labor Force Projection (PI) 

First, as in Blau and Hendricks (1979), 
we assume that the sex composition in all 
occupations changes over time according to 
the same linear function. We estimate an 
equation in which the proportion of males 
in each occupation in 1981 is a linear func- 
tion of the proportion of males in that oc- 
cupation in 1972, of the percentage change 
in employment in that occupation over the 
period, and of the interaction between the 
proportion of males and the percentage 
change in employment. Using the AA data, 
the following equation is estimated: 

Pi.sj = a + pp,.v2 + 7A£,.8i.72 

+ 8(^p,,72 * A£:<.8i_72j + , (2) 

where p^^ is the percentage of males in oc- 
cupation i in year t = 1972 or 1981, and 
^^^1.81- 72 is the percentage change in em- 
ployment in occupation i between 1972 and 
1981. 

This model ha.s a logical rationale. The 
proportion of males in an occupation de- 
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pends on the initial proportion of males as 
well as on the growth in the occupation over 
the period, It is easier for women to enter 
growing occupations than to enter stable or 
declining ones. Moreover, the effect of the 
initial proportion on the present proportion 
might depend on the growth rate of the oc- 
cupation. This model also has some draw- 
backs. Because it averages over all occu- 
pations, it will overestimate change in some 
occupations and underestimate change in 
others. Because it is linear rather than lo- 
gistic, the projected values for the propor- 
tion of males could exceed LO or be nega- 
tive. 

To eliminate the effects of averaging, in 
our two other labor force projections we as- 
sume that each occupation's sex composition 
is a function of time. 

Linear Individual Labor Force Projection 
(P2) 

First, we specify the percentage of males 
in each occupation as a linear function of 
time: 

Pt ^ a bt , (3) 

whereas 1,2,..*. 11 for years = 1971 to 1974, 
1977, and 1981.^ But, since p, is a fraction 
between 0* and 1, the linear function might 
not be a good model, particularly near the 
extremes. 



* Eqs. (3) and (5) require a time series data set. Data 
for 1971 to 1974 and 1077 are from the Annual De- 
mographic Files (ADF) of the monthly CPS, while 1981 
data are from the unpublished BLS annual averages of 
the monthly CPS. The former are the onl> years for 
which we have the ADF. while the latter is the most 
recent year of data available. The AA data are somewhat 
more reliable statistically than are the monthly data- 
Eq. (2), which requires data only for the end points, 
is estimated with AA data alone, since we can remain 
within a single, statistically more reliable data set. 
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Logistic Individual Labor Force Projection 
(P3) 

The logistic equation constrains the value 
of p, to lie between 0 and 1: 

where p is a vector of parameters to be es- 
timated, and t is the year as above. Eq. (4) 
can be rewritten ir^the "log odds ratio" form: 

This equation, which can be estimated by 
ordinary least squares (OLS), will have het- 
eroscedastic residuals, increasing the stand- 
ard errors; however, this is not important 
for purposes of prediction.^ 

A jiifferent approach to projecting tRe 
segregation of the work force in 1990 is to 
piece together information about population 
subgroups. Beller (in this volume) examined 
occupational segre^jation by work experi- 
ence cohort and found that (1) new entranla 
into the labor market are less segregated 
than is the rest of the labor force, and (2) 
between 1971 and 1977, occupational seg- 
regation declined for the entering cohort as 
it aged and between entering cohorts. 
Changes in occupational segregation can be 
projected by cohort and aggregated to the 
labor force. In order to accomplish this, we 
need to know the age-sex speciiic compo- 
sition of the civilian labor force in 1990; for- 
tunately it has been projected by the BLS 
(Department of Labor, BLS, 1979). Since 
we do not have the additional data for 1990 



^ This equation should be modified to include an 
equation error, interpreted as a surrogate for omitted 
variables, in addition to the usual error term. We will 
assume that the variance of the equation error equals 
0, as discussed in Medoff (1979). In his empirical results 
the estimates of the equation modified to include equa- ^ 
tion error were not much difierent from those that were 
not. 



needed to identify work experience cohorts, 
we make our projections based upon age 
cohorts. We project to 1990 the sex com- 
- position of individual occupations for each 
age group. Then we use the BLS projections 
on cohort size to aggregate over groups and ' 
to obtain the sex composition of each oc- 
cupation for the labor force as a whole. Com- 
bining these with the BLS occupational em- 
ployment projections, we compute the 
projected segregation index. The details of 
this approach are described in Appendix A. 

The advantage of using these projection 
methods is that we can incorporate specu- 
lations, about what might happen under al- 
ternative scenarios for such factors as federal 
efforts on affirmative action. The disadvan- 
tage is that projections for specified small 
subgroups of a population are likely to be 
less reliable than are projections for the whole 
population. We make four projections based 
upon age cohorts*, conservative, moderate, 
moderately optimistic, and optimistic.^ All 
cohort projections are based upon trends 
between 1971 and 1977 only; the latter is 
the most recent year for which we have the 
ADF data containing tiic demographic de- 
tail to identify age cohorts. 

Conservative Age Cohort Projection (PS) 

The conservative projection assumes that 
no further change occurs for a given cohort 
after 1977, partly because equal employ- 
ment opportunity (EEO) efforts have slowed 
down. Each cohort maintains the same sex 
composition within occupations as it ages, 
and the youngest cohort (16 to 24 years of 



^ The assumptions about behavior and policy under- 
lying each of these projections do not generate the 
particular mathematical models we use. Rather the 
models postulate change as a linear function of time, 
since affirmative action policies and related behavior 
have changed over time. More complex mathematical 
models might also be consistent with the underlying 
assumptions about change. 
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age) has the same occupational sex compo- 
sition in 1990 as in 1977: 

Pi,,+i(1996) = p,,(1977), (6) 
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and 

Pu (1S90) « Pu (1977), ' (7) 

where J is age cohorts 1 to 5, defined by the 
age groups in the 1990 BLS projections, 
shown in Appendix A. 

The assumption of no Airther change for 
an individual cohort need not imply no change 
for the labor force as a whole as long as 
younger cohoi-ts are less segregated than older 
ones are. As the labor force ages, younger, 
less segregated cohorts replace older, more 
segregated oiles. Nonetheless, the assump- 
tion of no change for all cohorts after 1977 
is quite conservative in light of the decline 
in segregation through 1981 shown by the 
aggregate labor force data (Beller, in this 
volume. Table 2-1). Thus, these conserva- 
tive assumptions may be viewed as yielding 
a lower-boun^c^estimate on the projected de- 
cline in the index of segregation during the 
1980s. 

Moderate Age Cohort Projection (P6) 

The moderate projection is constructed 
under the assumption that the rate of change 
in the sex composition of occupations for the 
youngest (entering) cohort will be.lhe same 
between 1977 and 1990 as it was between 
1971 and 1977 — a period of considerable 
change. We might expect this if youthful 
attitudes and aspirations have changed, but 
equal opportunity efforts subside so that, as 
it becomes older, the rest of the labor force 
remains as segregated as it was in 1977. This 
projection applies Eq. (6) to older cohorts 
and projects change for the youngest cohort 
according to a linear spline function esti- 
mated on 1971 and 1977 data. The linear 
spline allows different segments of a contin- 
uous linear function to have different slopes 
(Poirier. 1976). It is likely that the sex com- 



position of highly male (more than 85 per- 
cent male) and highly female (less than 15 
percent male) occupations will change at dif- 
ferent rates than will occupations with sex 
compositions in between. We estimate the 
following equation: 

p,i(1977) = ai + PiPm(1971) 
+ 7iFu(1971) + 8iAf,,i(1971) + ui , (8) 

where 

= 0.00 if Pu = 0.15 to J. 00, 
Fu = 0.15 - p<.i if pui < 0.15, 

and 

Mu ^ 0.00 if Pi.i = 0.00 to 0.85, 
Mux = pi.i - 0.85 if p<.i > 0.85. 
This equation is estimated for a six-year 
period, 1971 to 1977, and thus can be used 
to predict the value of Pi.i(1983) using 1977 
data for the independent variables. The 1977- 
1983 growth rate in the proportion of males 
in occupation i for this cohort can then be 
used to predict p<,i(1990). 

Optimistic and Moderately Optimistic Age 
Cohort Projections (P8 and P7) 

The optimistic projection (P8) is con- 
structed under the assumption that affirm- 
ative action, attitudes, and other factors con- 
tinue to change during the 1980s at the same 
rate as during the 1970s. Actually, this is 
quite optimistic given what we already know 
about the Reagan administration's proposed 
.cutbacks in affirmative action and de-em- 
phasis on enforcement. Thus, we consider 
this to be an upper-bound estimate on how 
much change could occur under the best of 
circumstances. For PS, we assume that as 
each 1977 cohort ages to 1990 its rate of 
change in percentage of males in each oc- 
cupation is the same as for the similar cohort 
as it aged between 1971 and 1977, and that 
the rate of change between entering cohorts 
in 1977 and 1990 is the same as between 
entering cohorts in 1971 and 1977. For these 
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projectioos, we apply Eq. (8) to the young- 
est cohort and estimate the following equa- 
tion for older cohorts: 

+ yjFi.j{1971) + bjMijiim) + Uf . (9) , 

If the mechanisms have been put into place, 
then Reagan's policies may succeed only in 
reducing bu^ not in eliminating change. We 
consider it moderately optimistic (P7) to as- 
sume that* the rate of change for each cohort 
during the 1980s is one-half the rate during 
the 1970s. The value of p^ j^ i(1983) provides 
the moderately optimistic projection, P7, and 



the value of p<,>+i(1990), the optimistic pro- 
jection, P8. 

PROJECTIONS OF OCCUPATIONAL 
SEGREGATION, 1981 TO 1990 

Segregation indexes computed using BLS 
occupation projections and our hnear pro- 
jections on the sex composition of occupa- 
tions for the labor force yield only a modest 
decline in occupational segregation between 
1981 and 1990. As shown in Table 6-1, col- 
unm 1, the segregation index is projected 
to decline by 1.69 percentage points to 59.97 



TABLE 6-1 Actual and Projected Segregation Indexes, 1972, 1977, 1981, and 1990 

Employment 



Year Unstandardized Standardized 



1972 


68.32 


67.23 


1977 


64.15 


64.02 


1981 


6L66 


61.66 


1990 






Labor force 






Linear-group (PI) 


59.97 


59.35 


Linear-individual (P2) 


60.37 


59.51 


Logistic-individual (P3) 


56.06 


55.20 


Combined- individual (P4) 


59.91 


59.03 


Age cohort 






Conservative (P5) 


62.11 


60.89 


Moderate (P6) 


57.29 


56.02 


Moderately optimistic (P7) 


50.02 


49.09 


Optimistic (P8) 


42.20 


41.33 



NOTES: pi was computed based on the following equation for projecting percentage of males in occupation i; 



p,gi = -.016 + .970 p,.72 - .036A £,.81^72 - .042 (p,.72 ♦AE^.s! ^72) . 

(I M) (7X61) (i «4) 36) 

= .966, N - 262, f-values in parentheses. 

P2 and P3 were computed based upon separate Hnear or logistic equations for each occupation, respectively. 
P4 was computed by selecting the equation for each occupation with the highest R^ if either functional form ;Yfts 
significant; if neither was significant assuming the 1981 value. P5 assumes no further change after 1977 in the 
percentage of males in each occupation i"or each age cohort; P6 assumes no change for all but the youngest cohort, 
which experiences a linear change for all but the youngest cohort, which experiences a Hnear rate of change; P7 
assumes a linear rate of change of percentage of males in each occuaption for each age cohort at ont;-half the rate 
during the 1970si P8 assumes a linear rate of change at the same rate as during the 1970s. Employment standardized 
indexes are standardized to 1981 employment totals. Projected segregation indexes include only 255 occupations 
because the BLS employment projections were unavailable for 7 of the occupations 'included in the analysis of 
trends in Beller (in this volume). 

SOURCES: Annual Demographic Files of Current Population Survey, 1972 to 1975 and 1978, computer tapes; 
and Bureau of Labor Statistics, annual averages of monthly Current Population Surveys, 1972, 1977, and 1981, 
unpubhshed- tabulations. 
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or by 1.29 percentage points to 60.37 ac- 
cording to the linear-group (PI) and linear- 
individual (P2) projections, respectively. 
These projected rates of decline in the over- 
all index are much slower than during the 
past decade. A logistic rate of growth (P3) 
in the sex composition of individual occu- 
pations combines with the BLS occupation 
projections to predict a decHne in the seg- 
regation index from 61,66 in 1981 to 56.06 
in 1990. This projected 5.6 percentage point 
decline is around 84 percent of the actual 
6.66 percentage point decline between 1972 
and 1981. 

To decompose these changes, we stand- 
ardize the projected segregation indexes to 
the 1981 occupational distribution.^ Shown 
in column 2, the employment standardized 
segregation indexes lie slightly below the 
unstandardized indexes indicating that the 
occupational distribution is projected (by the 
BLS) to change slightly toward more seg- 
regated occupations between 1981 and 1990. 
This contrasts with the slight change in the 
occupational distribution toward less seg- 
regated occupations during the 1970s. The 
projected employment standardized seg»*e- 
gation index based upon logistic trends (P3) 
declines by 6.46 percentage poirits during 
the 1980s to 55.20, or by more than the 5.57 
percentage point decline in the standard- 
or by 1.29 percentage points to 60.37 ac- 



* I'he employment standardized indox of segregation 
is defined as follows: 



whe 



re 



IMJT„) (r.,-,)(ioo) 
X(M,yr.,) (r.,.,) 

{FJT,MT. ,)(1QQ) 



F„ is the number of females in occupation i in year t, 
M„ is the number of males in occupation i in year (, 
and r„ equals F,, + \f« equals total employment in 
occupation i in year t. 



cording to the Hnear-group (PI) and linear- 
ized index during the 1970s. Thus, accord- 
ing to logistic trends, changes in the sex 
composition of occupations toward a less 
segregated work force will he larger duri^^ 
the 1980s than during the 1970s; however, 
projected adverse changes in the occupa- 
tional distribution will more than oflfset these 
more favorable changes in sex composition. 
From these data we conclude that projected 
changes in the sex composition of occupa- 
tions during the 1980s based upon changes 
between 1971 and 1981 will decrease oc- 
cupational segregation less than in the past 
in part because of opposing changes in the 
occupational distribution toward increased 
segregation. 

However, these projections of occupa- 
tional sex composition may be somewhat off, - 
because they project the female share of the 
labor force in 1990 as higher than the BLS 
projects them (Department of'Labor, BLS, 
1979, Table 5, p. 7). The BLS projects the 
female share of the labor force to grow from 
41.0 in 1977 to 45.5 in 1990, whereas PI 
projects the iexndle ohare (aggregated from 
occupational shares) to be 49.3 in 1990, P2 
projects it to be 48.2, and P3 projects it to 
be 50.3. Since projections for a population 
.(the, labor force) tend to be more accurate 
than projections for a specified subset of that 
population (occupations), the BLS projec- 
tions suggest that our own projections some- 
what overestimate the female share of the 
labor force in 1990.^ 

What, then, do these projections tell us? 
The sex composition of some occupations 
changed so rapidly during the I970.s that the 
rate cannot be sustained ciuring the 1980s 
on the basis of projected growth in the fe- 
male labor force. For which subset of oc- 
cupations will the female rate of entry de- 
cline during the 198()s? Will it decline further 



^ This difference may be somewhat mitigated by the 
fact that the BLS has consistently underestimated the 
growth rate of the female labor force (Lloyd and Niemi. 
1979. p. 3n, n. 19; Smith. 1977. p. 23). 
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in the large, traditionally female occupations 
so that not only will the proportion of the , 
female labor force that is in them decline, 
but also the female proportion of these oc- 
cupations will decline? If so, occupational 
segregation will decline more than is pro- 
jected? Or will it decline in the traditionally 
male occupations to which access has been 
increased so recently? If so, occupational 
segregation will decline less than is pro- 
jected. Obviously incentives can be created 
by public policy for movement in one di- 
rection or the other. If affirmative action 
continues to promote equal opportunity for 
women in nontra(litional occupations, then 
traditionally female occupations will be- 
come relatively less attractive; If opportu- 
nities decline in nontraditional jobs, then 
female occupations will look relatively more 
attractive. As our experience during the 1970s 
suggests, federal policy can significantly af- 
fect occupational segregation (Beller, 
1982a,b). 

Each of these projection methods has ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and each makes 
projections that are quite reasonable for many 
individual occupations. The projected fe- 
male percentages of PI to P3, as well as the 
estimated annual linear trend of P2, are pre- 
sented in Appendix B, Table B-1. As these 
data show, the logistic growth model, P3, 
does very well in capturing the acceleration 
or deceleration in the rate of change in per- 
centage of females near the tails of the dis- 
tribution; however, it overprojects the fe- 
male share of the labor force the most. Tlie 
linear-individual projection, P2, overpro- 
jects the female share the least. Since the 
truth probably lies somewhere in between, 
we construct a combined estimate. For each 
occupation we choose the individual equa- 
tion with the highest R^, where at least one 
is significant at the 10 percent level accord- 
ing to the F-statistic. Where neither the lin- 
ear nor the logistic equation is significant, 
we assuqie that no change occurs in percent 
female between 1981 and 1990. As shown 
in Table B-1, "while the majority of occu- 



pations shows no significant trend in the 
percent female^ more than one-fourth, 27.5 
percent, shows a significant increase. These 
assumptions yield the combined-individual 
projection (P4) of the segregation index of 
59.91, only slighdy below P2. > 

MAJOR COMPONENTS OF PROJECTED., 
CHANGE IN THE INDEX 

Many of the trends toward decreasing 
segregation begun in the 1970s (Beller, in 
this volume) are projected to continue into 
the 1980s. However, counterbalancing these 
will be a major new source of increasing 
segregation. According l:o the P2 linear pro- 
jections, a number of predominantly male 
crafts and operative and laborer occupations 
are projected to grow (some rapidly) and to 
account for increasing proportions of the male 
labor force during the 1980s. According to 
the PI linear projections, if women take a 
larger share of the growth in these jobs as 
they did in the male occupations that greW 
rapidly during the 1970s, then these occu- 
pations may not increase overall segrega- 
tion. Several traditionally female occupa- 
tions are projected to continue to account 
for decreasing proportions of the female la- 
bor force, while some increase in segrega- 
tion will result from the expansion of the 
predominantly female health services oc- 
cupations. 

According to P2, occupations projected to 
continue contributing to declines in the seg- 
regation index during the 1980s are ele- 
mentary school teachers; telephone opera- 
tors; cooks, except private household; child 
care workers, private household; and maids 
and servants, private household. DecHnes 
in the segregation index during the 1980s 
are pfojected fixim some new sources as well; 
secondary .school teachers; managers and 
administrators, not elsewhere classified; 
bookkeepers; waiters; and hairdressers and 
cosmotologists. Also projected to decrease 
the segregation index during the 1980s are 
two female occupations — registered nurses 
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and bank tellers — that increased it during 
the ia70s. 

The occupation of miscellaneous clerical 
workers is projected to continue increasing 
the segregation index by a large amount. 
Also projected to increase the index during 
the 1980s is the rapidly growing secretarial 
.occupation, which decreased it during the 
1970s. Several female health services oc- 
cupations are projected to grow and to be- 
come more segregated; health aides,j^nurs- 
ing aides, and practical nurses.® 

As mentioned before, the biggest change 
projected for the 1980s that will hinder fur- 
ther declines in occupational segregation is 
substantial growth in a number of highly 
mafe cnifts and operative and laborer oc- 
cupations. The following occupations, with 
the projected percentage of females in pa- 
rentheses, will add a large amount to the 
1990 segregation index if their female per- 
centage grows during the 1980s at the? same 
linear rate as during the 1970s: carpenters 
(3.0 percent); auto mechanics (0.7 percent); 
heavy-equipment mechanics (2.8 percent); 
welders and flame-cutters (5.3 percent); ma- 
chine operatives, miscellaneous (27.7 per- 
cent); truck drivers (4.0 percent); and con- 
struction laborers (4.5 percent). Of these, 
women made significant inroads during the 
1970s only into the occupations of carpen- 
ter, heavy-equipment mechanic, and truck 
driver. In all except machine operatives, the 
percentage of females is projected to grow 
between 1981 and 1990, but by nearly im- 
perceptible amounts. However, growth in 
these occupations need not hinder di^clines 
in occupational segregation; if these male 
blue-collar occupations respond to jjro'Ath 
in the same way as the male white-collar 
occupations did during the 1970s, allocating 
a higher share of new than of existing jobs 



^ These occupations were identified on the basis of 
* the hnear trends for each individual occtjpation; they 
carr>- the assumption that the percentage of females 
during the 1980s follows the same trend as dnrinft the 
197()s rej^ardless of any changes in total i>ccupati()nal 
employment that iniglit occur. 



to women, the PI projections show that the 
percentages of females could increase among 
carpenters (to 8.3 percent); auto mechanics 
(to 6.8 percent); heavy-equipment mechan- 
ics (to 9.4 percent); welders and flame-cut- 
ters (to 11.2 percent); machine operatives, 
miscellaneous (to 34,1 percent); truck driv- 
ers (to 9.2 percent); and constriction labor- 
ers (to 9.1 percent). Increasing the late at 
which women enter those blue-collar oc- 
cupations that are projected to grow during 
the coming decade should be a major focus 
of any public policy designed to reduce oc- 
cupational segregation.^ 

PROJECTIONS BASED ON AGE COHORTS 

The four segregation indexes based upon 
projections of occupational sex composition 
within age cohorts vary considerably de- 
pending upon the assumptions. Based upon 
conservative assumptions, P5 projects only 
a slight decline in the index of segregation, 
from 64. 15 in 1977 to 62, 11 in 1990, slightly 
above the actual 1981 index. (The projected 
indexes for each age cohort, as well as the 
indexes for 1971 and 1977, appear in Ap- 
pendix B, Table B-2.) Note that these con- 
servative assumptions yield a projection only 
slightly above PI, P2, and P4. The con- 
servative projection appears especially so in 
light of the actual 1981 segregation index. 

Based upon moderate assumptions that 
further declines occur only for the youngest 
cohort after 1977, P6 projects a decline in 
the index of segregation to 57.29 in 1990, 
closest to the logistic projection, P3, of 56.06, 
(P6 projects a female share of the labor force 
of 48.3 percent in 1990.) While the linear 
spline equation predicts a substantial drop 



" whether this projected growth in blue-(X)llar joos 
will he realized is (luestionahle l>er;ause of the prese nt 
high unemployment rate » ontrasted with the 4-5 per- 
cent&j^e rate embedded in the BLS occupation projec- 
tions for 1990. Moreover, ^s (^arey (1981. p. 42) j>oints 
out. job growth in blue'Ct)llar occupations 's inor<* sen- 
sitive to the underlying assumptions (>f the projections 
than in other major uccupatic>nal categories. 
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in segregation for the youngest cohort (see 
Table B-2), even changes of substantial mag- 
nitude restricted to a single cohort have a 
limited impact on the overall index. It would 
take many years of a continued influx of less 
segregated cohorts for the overall occupa- 
tional distribution to show a major decline 
in segregation. 

The moderately optimistic and the opti- 
mistic age cohort projections, P7 and P8, 
depart from the others in projecting a sig- 
nificant decline in the index of segregation 
during the 1980s. Based upon the assump- 
tion that the total change in percentage of 
males for each occupation as a cohort ages 
between 1977 and 1990 is the same as for 
the similar cohort between 1971 and 1977, 
i.e., one-half the rate of change, P7 projects 
the index of segregation overall to decline 
by 11.68 percentage points to 50.02 in 1990. 
P7 projects the female share of the labor 
force at 47 percent, which is close to the 
BLS projection 01*45.5. Projection PS is very 
optimistic and assumes that the rate of change 
in percentage of males by occupation for ^ 
each cohort between 1977 and 1990 is the 
same as between 1971 and 1977 for the com- 
parable cohort, i.e., double the total change. 
P8 predicts a rather substantial drop in the 
segregation index of nearly 20 points to 42.20 
. and projects a female share of the labor force 
just over 50 percent. 

The age cohort projection^ diflfer from the 
labor force projections in their emphasis upon 
source of change. They assume that segre- 
gation is a characteristic of cohorts of indi- 
viduals rather than of occupations or of the 
labor force. Thus, change is based more upon 
the characteristics of the supply side of the 
labor market than, as in the earlier projec- 
tions, upon the demand side. If, on the one 
hand, segregaticii were primarily the result 
of the choices of each sex, then the opti- 
mistic projections suggest that occupational 
segregation could decline significantly dur- 
ing the 1980s. If, on the other hand, seg- 
regation were primarily the result of em- 
ployer practices and other demand-side 
factors, modest further declines are pre- 



dicted for the 1980s. The truth may well lie 
in between. In the next section, we focus 
on changes in the characteristics of the sup- 
ply side of the professional labor market. 

PROJECTIONS TO 1990 OF SEGREGATION 
AMONG PROFESSIONAL OCCUPATIONS 
BASED ON COLLEGE MAJORS 

In our final set of projections on segre- 
gation among professional occupations we . 
break with previous methodological pat- 
terns. So far we have projected trends in 
the sex composition of occupations either for 
the whole labor force or for a subgroup of 
that population. Here we use an aggregate 
time series regression framework in which 
the segregation indexes are variables. Since 
professional occupations generally require a 
college degree, segregation among profes- 
sional occupations is hypothesized to be a 
function of segregation by college field of 
study amOng recent bachelor s degree re- 
cipients. As long as the sexes face equal op- 
portunity in the job market, to the extent 
that a greater similarity arises in the edu- 
cational preparation of men and women, 
segregation in professional occupations should 
decline. We have chosen to specify a rela- 
tionship where segregation in professional 
occupations in year Ms a function of seg- 
regation in college majors in year 3, a lag 
of three years. While many of last year s 
college graduates fill this year's job vacan- 
cies, several previous years' graduates may 
also, especially where postgraduate educa-. 
tion or training is involved.® We thus spicily 
the following equation: 

SO ^ a + b S;«^3 + e, , (10) 

where S*' is the index of segregation among 



^ We postulate a relationship for a single year, be- 
cause the number of years for which we have compa- 
rable time series data is limited. If more years of data 
were available, a more complex distributed-lag model 
in which occupational segregation in year t was a func- 
tion of several previous years of segregation among 
college graduates might be desirable. 
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professional occupations in year t, SJ"„3 is 
the index of segregation among bachelor s 
degree recipients by,major field of study in 
year and t is 1974 to 1981. 

The data on the size and sex composition 
of college majors are taken from the National 
Center for Education Statistics' (NCES, J980) 
Projections of Education Statistics to 1988- 
89, and the data for professional occupations 
are from the published AA data. (£mp/ay- 
ment and Earnings, various issues). ^The 
model and data are discussed. in more detail 
in Appendix C. 

First, we computed a time series of seg- 
regation indexes for college major among 
bachelor's degree recipients and for profes- 
sional occupations, which appear in Ta}>le 
6-2, columns (1) and (2), respectively. With 
these data we estimate Eq. (10); the esti- 
mated equation with t-values in parentheses 



is: 



S? = 23.88 + 0.727 S^-a 
(23.50) (29,20) 
- 0.99, N = 8. 



(11) 



Initially we used the NCES projections 
of the number of female and male college 
graduates by field of study through 1989 
(NCES, 1980, pp. 66-71) to compute pro- 
jected segregation indexes for college ma- 
jors, as shown ih Table 6-2, column (3). In 
contrast to the increasingly rapid decline in 
segregation among college majors, during the 
1970s (column [1]), the NCES projections 
show a slight increase in segregation in 1979 
and only a modest decline thereafter (col- 
umn [3]). Then, using Eq. (11), we com- 
puted the projected segregation indexes fpr 
professional occupations, which appear in 
column (4). Likewise, the projected segre- 



^ We also estimated this equation for 2-. 4-. artd 
5-year laji;s, and found the explanatory power greatest 
for the 3-year lag. Given the linear trend in the data, 
a 3-year lag is approximately equivalent to a 5-year 
moving average. 



gation indexes for professional occupations 
increase (in 1982) and then decline very ' 
slowly thereafter. In fact, the projected seg- 
regation index for professional occupations 
of 48.36 in 1990 based on the NCES pro- 
jections lies only slightly below the actual 
1981 index— 49.61. This value is slightly 
above one for professional occupations com- 
puted with the earlier combined-individual 
projection (P4), 47*05. We suspect from the* ' 
distinct break in the series between 1978 
and 1979 that the NCES projections under- 
estimate the extent of change in the sex com- 
position of college majors. 

Assuming that* the number of majors by 
field has been correctly projected by NCES 
but that the sex composition has not, we 
estimate the trend in the sex composition 
for each college major as a linear function 
of time and then project it into the future » 
We estimate equations of the following form 
for each major field: 



FF, = a + pt + , 



(12) 



where FF, is the percentage of females among 
bachelor's degree recipients in a major field 
in year t, t = 1969 to 1978, and 3 is the 
estimated trenr]. 

• The estimated trends in percentage of fe- 
males by major held of stlidy are presented 
in Appendix B, Table B-3, along with the 
actual 1969 and 1978 values and the pro- 
jected 1989 values. These estimates reveal 
two major trends among college students: 



To check this we computed the actual segregation 
index among college fields of study of bachelor s degree 
recipients for 1979- 1980 directly from data from FMmed 
Degrees Conferred 1979-80 (NCES. 1981). (The cate- 
gories used for 1978-1979 data were not comparable 
with those published in the NCES projections volume.) 
The actual index for 1980 was 34.53, below that based 
upon NCES projections. While these data are not strictly 
comparable with earlier data, .because the NCES sup- 
plemented the data from FMmed Degrees Conferred 
with information from additional sources (NCES. 1980, 
p. 49). th^y are nevertheless suggestive. . 
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TXBLE 6-2 Actual an4 Pjoi^^d Segiegation Indexes for College Majors and 
^ Professional Occupations ' » 





Actual 




Projection I 


Projection 11 


Projectionlll 




i^ollege 


Professional 


College 


Professional 


College Professional 


College 


Professional 




Majors 


(occupations 


Majdrs ' ^ 


Occupations 


Majors Occupations 


Majors 


Occupations 


Year 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) ' ■ 


(4) 


(5) . (6) 


(7) 


(8) 


1969 


46.08 














1970 


45.45 
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1971 


44.56 
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1972 


44,17 


58.94 












1973 


43.32 














1974 


41.99 ^ 


\:56.13 












1975 


40.42 


Sfevll 
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1976 


• 38.77 


•55.5P * ' 












1977 


36.92, 


'54^7 












1978 


35.62 


53.32 ♦ 












1979 




51.98 . 






36.91 






198U 


34.04 


50.98 






36.30 
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1981 




49.61 


35^ 




35.67 


3^.85 


50.33 


1982 






35.35 


50.03 . 


.33.16 50.70 


31. 6t 


49.47 \ 


1983 






35.33 


49.79 


34. 1« 50.26 


30.48 


48.61 


1984' 






34.89 


49.71 


33.32 49.80 


29.30 


• 47.75 


1985 






34.46 


49.57 


3*2.47 49.^3 " 


28.12 


46.89. 


1986 






34.18 


49.56 


31.70 ^ ;48,72 


26.93 


4^.03 


1987 






33:69 


49.23 


30.97 48.09 * 


25.75 


'45.17 


1988 






33.36 


48.92 , 


30.55 47.^48 


24.56 


44.31 


1989 






32.94 


48.72 ' 


30.43 46.92 


^.38 


43.45 


1990 








48.36 


46.39 




42.59 



NOTES: Projection I is computed based on NCES projections of degree recipients by major field of study. 

Projection II is computed based on projecting tlie previous linear trend (1969 to 1978) in the female proportion 
of degree recipients in each major field. 

Projection III rs computed baseclon projecting the .previous linear trend (19^9 to 1978) in the segregation index 
for college majors. ^ 

SOUBCES: Cols. (1) (except 1980), (3), (5), arfd (7) are computed from NCES (1980, pp. 66-71), 

Col. (1), 1980; NCES (1981, pp. 19-24). ' 

Col. (2), 1974 to 1981 is computed from Department of Labor, BLS, Employment and Earnings, 1974 (March), 
1975 (June), and 1976 through 1981 (Januaiy). 

Col* (2). 1973 is computed irom BLS unpublished annual averages. 



(1) a decline in the percentage of femvles in 
nearly all traditionally female fields of study 
(public affairs and services, library sciences, 
letters, and education); and (2) an increase 
in the representation of women in all other 
fields. The largest upward trends are in the 
traditionally male disciplines of architecture 
(2. 1 percent per year); agriculture and nat- 
ural resources (2.5 percent per year); ac- 
counting (2.4 percent per year); business and 
management (2.0 percent per year); and 
computer and information sciences (1.5 per- 



cent per year). In eacl, of these fields, be- 
tween 1969 and 1978, the number of women 
^ew'to around 25 percent of all majors; 
according to our projections, they will be- 
come 40 to 50 percent of these majors by 
1989. The female proportion of psychology 
majors also grew by 1.9 percent per year 
during the 1970s. For such trends to con- 
tinue the same conditions must prevail in 
the future as in the. recent past, even at the 
higher number of female majors. That is, 
woiiien ituist not encounter substantial re- 
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sistance or increased discrimination as their 
numbers increase.^* 

Using these projections of sex composi- 
tion by major, we recomputed the projected 
segregation indexes for college majors and, 
•vith Eq. (11), for professionals, and present 
them in columns (5) and (6) of Table 6-2, 
respectively. These projections show a rate 
of decline in the segregation index for col- 
lege majors that seems more reasonable, al- 
though the level is even higher in the initial 
years than based upon the NCES projec- 
' tions. The index 'of segregation among col- 
lege j^ajors is projected to decline to 30.43 
in 1989 and among professional occupations 
to 46.39 in 1990. Relating this value back to 
the^ projected indexes of segregation for 
professional occupations computed from 
previous methods, it lies between that of 
the combined-individual projection (P4), 
47.05, and the projections of the linear-in- 
dividual (P2), 45.26, and of the moderate- 
age cohort (P6), 45.43. Since there is strength 
in numbers, we feel confident that this is a 
reasonable moderate estimate: it projects a 
decline of around 3.2 percentage points in 
the segregation index for professional oc- 
cupations between 1981 and 1990, or around 
one-third of the magnitude of decline be- 
tween 1972 and 1981. 

We can force the segregation index of col- 
lege majors to decline after 1978, as we be- 
heve it did (see note 10), by estimating its 
historical trend and projecting it into the 



According to Becker's (1971) theory of discrimi- 
nation, they could encounter more discrimination as 
their numbers increase'* they had to enter more dis- 
criminatory institutions, nolding constant the level of 
discrimination. Increases in^the numbers of women in 
traditionally male fields of study also probably results 
from their perception of improved job opportunities in 
related occupations. If such opportunitie« were to de- 
cline, say as a result of lesser efforts in affirmative ac- 
tion, a chain of responses could be set into motion 
whereby women would not increaiie their entry into 
traditionally male fields of study and would not in- 
creasingly prepare for traditionally male occupations. 



future. Under the assumption of a linear rate 
of decline in the index of segregation among 
college majors, estimated in an equation like 
(12), we obtain the projections in Table 6- 
2, column (7). From them we project the 
segregation indexes for professional occu- 
pations in column (8). This most liberal pro- 
jection predicts an index of segregation for 
college majors of 23.38 in 1989 and for 
professional occupations of 42.59 in 1990.^^ 
This projection lies just above one com- 
puted from the logistic-individual projection 
(P3), 40.51. Thus, if we were to feed it back 
into the overall index, this most optimistic 
projection for professional occupations would 
be consistent with that of logistic trends, 
which project an overall decline in segre- 
gation during the 1980s slightly less than 
during the 1970s. Greater declines in seg- 
regation in professional occupations are pre- 
dicted by the moderately optimistic projec- 
tion (P7), 38/07, and by the optimistic 
projection (P8), 32.28. 

It is hardly surprising that the optimistic 
projections predict greater declines than these 
projections because the optimistic projections 
assume changes in all cohorts, while these 
take account of changes just among new en- 
trants. Thus, even with continued declines in 
segregation in the colleges (on the supply side), 
segregation among professional occupations 
would still decline less during the 1980s than 
during the 1970s and would stiU be substantial 
in 1990. At present rates of change, complete 
integration by sex among college fields of study 
(an index value of 0) would be attained in the 
year 2009, at which point (in the year 2012) 
the segregation index for professional occu- 
pations would equal 23.88; then, one-fourt.i 
of all women (men) would still have to change 
jobs to eliminate segregation. Hiis result points 
to the fact that it is easier to change the flow 



The index this method proje<;t& for 1980. 34.0.1. is 
quite close to the one computed from actual NCES 
data for 1980. 34.53 (see note 10 above). 
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of new workers than to change the stock of 
incumbent workers. Policies that promote af- 
firmative action on the demand side could aid 
in bringing about such changes in occupa- 
tional segregation, even among professionals. 

That occupational segregation among pro- 
fessionals declined more than projected based, 
on projected declines in segregation among ^ 
college majors (compare 1980 and 1981 data 

' in Table 6-2, columns [2] and [8]) is con? 
sistent with the explanation that, relative to 
young men, young women are quitting less 
than previously, due to enhanced oppor- 
tunities for advancement.^^ In order for the 
segregation indexes to decline by more than 
is due to the influx of less segregated college 
graduates alone, less quitting must occur 
£^ong women already in nontraditional 
professional occupations. This interpreta- 
tion of the data is consistent with fmdings 
from our earlier study (Beller, in this vol- 
ume) that show that declines in segregation 
were large not only among new entrants but 
also among those with a few years of pre- 
vious work experience. It is quite logical 
that while entry positions are important, 
much advancement occurs in the subse- 
quent early years of a career. Thus, these 

, findings support our earlier findings, which 
•suggest that the benefits from affirmative 
action have not been confined to new en- 
trants but have been felt among recent en- 
trants as well. 



A recent study (Osternmn. 1982) shows that affirni- 
itive action reduces female quitting. Further, Lloyd 
and Niemi (1979. p. T2) show that more and more 
women are remaining in the labor force, and thus ex- 
perienced workers make up a larger proportion of the 
female labor force. 

An alternative explanation, suggested by a referee, 
is sex differences in the probability of college graduates 
moving into professional jobs. Since relative wages of 
many professional jobs have fallen, their increased in- 
tegration could be the result of males moving into other 
occupations, such as business. While this explanation 
seems plausible, segregation declined among the man- 
agerial occupations as well. 



CONCLUSION 

Although significant decHnes in the oc- 
cupational segregation of the sexes occurred 
during the 1970s, as measured by the index 
of segregation, projections from several 
methods predict only a modest further de- 
cline in the index during the 1980s. Al- 
though women are projected to continue en- 
teilrig the traditisnally male professional and 
managerial occupations » they will also con-^ 
tinue to enter the highly female clerical oc- 
cupations, which are projected to grow by 
xAore than 2 million jobs. Also, women are 
not projected 1[o enter several of the pre- 
dominantly male crafts and operative and 
laborer occupations that are projected to grow 
considerably during the 1980s. Projected 
changes in the fields of study of female col- 
lege graduates predict^eclines in segrega- 
tion among professional occupations con- 
sistent withaio more than moderate declines 
in the overall index of segregation. Only those 
projections that, assume that all cohorts ex- 
perience declines in segregation during the 
1980s at the sanjte rate as during the 1970s 
predict a large decline in the^ overall index 
of segregation. If these projections are cor- 
rect, any significant decline in occupational 
segregation during the 1980s cannot be ex- 
pected without major policy initiatives. 



APPENDIX A PROjl- CriONS DATA AND 
METHODOLOGY 

BLS Occupational Employvient 
Projections 

The BLS occupational employment pro- 
jections that we use, which are based upon 
the classification system of the 1^70 Census 
of Population, are not the most recent ones; 
however, the newer projections are based 
upon a different data matrix, which does not 
contain the same occupational categories 
(Department of Labor, BLS, 1981, p. 1). 
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Unlike the Census, the new Occupational 
Employment Statistics (OES) survey con- 
ducted by the BLS is a survey of jobs, not 
of people. Projections based^on such a ma- 
trix avoid the problem of having to specify 
an unemployment rate, but the primary dis- 
advantage is the lack of consistency with CPS 
data> which are based on a count of persons 
rather than of jobs. The first set of these 
new projections appears in Carey (1981). 

As stated in the text of this paper, the 
BLS occupational employment projections 
used assume that a stable long-run unem- 
ployment rate close to 4.5 percent will be 
achieved by the mid-1980s. This seems ex- 
ceptionally optimistic from the vantage point 
of the end of 1982 when, in September, the 
economy hit a high unemployment rate of 
10.1 percent. How would an unemployment 
rate higher than 4.5 percent affect occupa- 
tional employment projections fot 1990? Ac- 
cording to Carey (1981, p. 42), job growth 
in blue-collar occupations is more sensitive 
to the underlying assumptions than is job 
growth in other major occupational cate- 
gories. The need for additional blue-collar 
workers is very much affected by the de- 
mand for manufactured goods as well as by 
changes in productivity. Job growth in the 
white-collar and service categories generally 
is less sensitive to the underlying assump- 
tions than is blue-collar job growth. Most 
likely the employment estimates would ov- 
erestimate the size of blue-collar occupa- 
tional employment. This consideration should 
be kept in mind in examining the projec- 
tions of occupational segregation, because 
many blue-collar occupations are highly male, 
and the larger they are the more they add 
to the index of segregation. 

The BLS 1990 occupational employment 
projections "assume that the size, sex and 
age composition of the labor force will change 
as indicated by the intermediate labor force 
projections published by the BLS in Em- 
phyment Projections of the i9S0*^." We use 
those projections for our projections by age 



cohort. Since the occupation projections are 
based upon these labor force projections, 
they should be consistent with them. 



Methodology of Frojections Based on Age 
Cohorts 

In order to make projections by age co- 
hort, we need to know the sizes of age-sex 
cohorts for the projected year to supplement 
information on the projected occupational 
distribution' and the projected sex compo- 
sition of each occupation. Age-sex-specific 
projections on the size of the civilian labor 
force in 1990, created by the BLS, are pre- 
fented in Employment Projections for the 
1980' s. They project the size of age cohorts, 
which we grouped into four categories: 16 
to 24, 25 to 34, 35 to 44, and 45 + . Unfor- 
tunately these categories cannot be trans- 
formed into cohorts based on potential labor 
market experience, which creates more 
meaningful and presumably more homo- 
geneous groupings for labor force analyses. 
For example, the age group 16 to 24 contains 
a mixture of high school graduates already 
in their chosen field for several years and 
individuals who are still students and who 
work part time at jobs unrelated to their 
future occupations. In the analyses by ex- 
perience cohorts presented in another pa- 
per, v'o excluded individuals with 0 years 
of potential work experience (defined as 
Age -Education -6), hoping to eliminate 
students. Since we do not know the sizes of 
age-sex experience cohorts for the projected 
year, we must base our cohort projections 
on age rather than on work experience co- 
horts. Thus, we grouped our Annual De- 
mographic File data for 1971 and 1977 into 
age cohorts. Segregation indexes by age co- 
hort for 1971 and 1977 show.i in Table B-2 
diflfer from those by experience cohort (Beller, 
in this volume. Table 2-2). The youngest age 
cohort is more segregated than is the young- 
est experience cohort af^er exclusion of in- 
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dividuals with 0 years of potential experi- 



ence. 



To project what happened to a specific 
cohort as it aged over time, we aged each 
group backward to 1977 by subtracting 13 
years. This yielded age groups in 1977 of 16 
to 21, 22 to 31, and 32 to 41. We added the 
age group 42+ to complete the labor force. 
We also added the youngest complete co- 
hort, 16 to 24 years of age, so that we could 
use it for the projections as well. Aging the 
groups backward by 6 years to 1971 yielded 
age groups 16 to 25, 26 to 35, and 36 to 45. 
We added the group 46+ and the youngest 
age cohort, 16 to 24, This construction can 
be diagrammed as follows: 



Group 1971 



1977 



1990 



+ 13 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 




First, we must project the percentage of 
males in each occupation for each age group 
in 1990. To do this we choose three alter- 
native assumptions, which allow for (1) no 
change between 1977 and 1990; (2) changes 
in the youngest cohort, group 1, only; and 
(3) changes in all cohorts. Changes are pro- 
jected to occur at the same rate between 
1977 and 1990 as a given group ages as the 
rate for the similar age group as it aged be- 
tween 1971 and 1977. The methodology of 
these three projections (labeled conserva- 
tive, moderate, and optimistic) is described 
in the text of this paper. 

This method of projecting assumes that 
the sex composition of occupations is char- 
acteristic of the particular age cohort in 
question rather than of the labor force or 
the occupation. That is, it directs our atten- 
tion to the characteristics of individuals, or 
the supply side of the labor market, more 



than do the projections based upon the whole 
labor force, which direct our attention more 
to the characteristics of employers, or the 
demand side. Of course, supply changes in 
response to perceived changes iu demand. 
Women's aspirations change as they per- 
ceive reductions in the barriers to their en- 
try into traditionally male occupations (Res- 
kin and Hartmann, 1984). 

Once we create projections of the per- 
centage of males in each occupation by age 
group, we must combine them to create pro- 
jections of the percentage of males in each 
occupation for the labor force as a whole. 
To obtain a labor force estimate from the 
cohort estimates, we use the BLS projec- 
tions on the age-sex distribution of the labor 
force in 1990. We know the projected num- 
ber of males, females, and total labor force 
for each age group. We also know from BLS 
projections the projected distribution of em- 
ployment a<^ross occupations for the civilian 
labor force as a whole. We need to combine 
these two pieces of information to deter- 
mine the occupational distribution of em- 
ployment for each age group, and we must 
make assumptions to do this. The simplest 
assumption is that the occupational distrir 
bution is the same for each age group as it 
is for the labor force as a whole; this is equiv- 
alent to standardizing the employment dis- 
tribution of each subgroup to the employ- 
ment distribution of the whole. (Thus, looking 
ahead, when we use the projected sex com- 
position within each occupation of each age 
group to compute segregation indexes, we 
will see differences in the indexes that are 
based upon differences in their occupational 
sex composition alone.) Another possible as- 
sumption is that each age group has the same 
occupational distribution of employment in 
1990 as it did in 1977. This, too, is imper- 
fect, because the occupational distribution 
is projected to change. Consequently we 
opted for the first approach. 

We computed total employment, number 
of males, and number of females in occu- 
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log: 

pation i in age group j in 1990 accprding to 
the following: 

i 

MS = X p5 , (A2) 

= • M5 , (A3) 

where is total employment in occupation 
i for age group j, where j == 1, ... ,5 as in the 
' diagram above; is total employment in 
occupation i, given by BLS projections; Tj 
is civilian labor force in age grolip j, given 
by BLS projections; is proportion male 
in occupation i for age group j according to 
cohort projection n, where n = 1,2,3; Mj) 
is the number of males in occupation i for 
age group j according to cohort projection 
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n; and Fj) in the number of females in oc- 
cupation i for age group j according to cohort 
projection n. 

The" ^ numbers are then aggregated over 
age groups to obtain the values for the ci- 
vilian labor force in 1990: 

M? = 2 Af S , (A4) 
FT = S f 5 > (A5) 



Using these projections of proportion of males 
by occupation and the BLS occupational 
employment projections for 1990, E^, we 
compute four projected segregation indexes 
for 1990, P5 to P8. 



TABLE* B-1 Actual and Projected Proportion Female for Detailed Occupations 







Actual 




Annual ' 


Projected 










1972 


1981 


Rate 


1990 






Occ. 








of 






Code 


Occupation Name 






Change* 


(PI) 


(P2) 


(P3) 


I. 


Proportion Female Increasing 














1 


Accountants 


.2171 


.3850 


.0152 


.4291 


.5239 


.5476 


3 


Programmers, computer 


.1989 


.2941 


.0093 


.3247 


.3822 


.4113 


10 


Engineers, chemical 


.0000 


.0615 


.0056 


.1043 


.0964 


.4129 


12 


Engineers, electrical and electronic 


.0105 


.0378 


.0028 


.0817 


.0594 


.2666 


13 


Engineers, industrial 


.0235 


.im 


.0124 


.1560 


.2442 


.6959 


25 


Foresters and conservationists 


.0417 


.1053 


.0090 


.1650 


.1879 


.7742 


3J 


Lawyers 


,0396 


.1423 


.0100 


.1910 


.2284 


.3644 


55 


Researchers and analysts, operat. and sys. 


.0991 


.2551 


.0188 


.2741 


.4188 


.5883 


56 


Personnel and labor relations 


.3097 


.4977 


.0133 


.5342 


.6028 


.6063 


64 


Pharmacists 


.1349 


.2517 


.0088 


.3076 


.3240 


.3563 


65 


Physicians, medics, and osteopaths 


.1006 


.1376 


.0030 


.1909 


.1620 


.1681 


85 


NEC, health technicians 


.5821 


.5787 


.0100 


.6052 


.6721 


.6666 


151 


Technicians, chemical 


.1169 


.2574 


.0155 


.3022 


.396S. 


.4874 


152 


DraAsmen 


.0629 


.1929 


.0120 


.2459 


.2884 


.3763 


153 


Technicians, elect, engineers 


.0549 


.1124 


.0079 


.1515 


.1882 


.3061 


171 


Operators, ra^io 


.3514 


.5738 


.0380 


.5988 


.9790 


.8860 


192 


Public relations 


.2989 


.4545 


.0173 


.5073 


.5721 


.5847 


202 


Officers and manag., bank 


.1874 


.3736 


.0165 


.4222 


.5204 


.5530 


220 


NEC. managers, office 


.4190 


.7024 


.0253 


.7300 


.9356 


.8628 


222 


NEC. pub. admin., oSice and admin. 


.2006 


.2900 


.0057 


,3100 


.3414 


.3496 



NOTES: Column (PI) contains the linear-group projection, column (P2) contains the linear-individual projection, 
and column (P3) contains the logistic-individual projection. NEC = not elsewhere classified. 
*CoeQicient estimate on linear time trend in individual occupation projection, where estimate is signiHcant. 
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TABLE B-1 (Contimied) ' 

Actual Annual Projected 

1972 1981 1990 
Occ. of . rf 



Code 


Occupation Name 






Change* 


(PI) 


(P2) 


(P3) 


Z2o 


NEC, purchasing agentj and buyers 


. 


OAOQ 


mix 




11^ 


4648 




Retail trade sales nianaK> ana aepc. neaos 


07Tfi 
.^1 JO 


.4UJO 


ni 1Q 


«4 r 0« 


<i90Q 

»0«99 


fU99 


233 


Sales manag., exc. ret. trade ^ 








tl944 




.^M91 


OAtt 


l\i*<L»« manag. luiu aamin* 


191^ 


. liTOv 






2724 




20U 


Adv. agents and sal65 work 


tAfi ro 








7100 


7241 


2O0 


Ini. agents, brokers, and underwriters 


1 17Q 

.11(9 


2fMf) 


01 2A 


9»A7 
.«OOr 




4i7a 


266 


Vendors and carriers, news 


OAAA 


0071 


091 1 
.Uttll 


11Q1 
.Olbk) 


«4r«>4 




270 


Agents and brokers, real est. 


•OOOO 


.OUUU 


.U114 




.091D 


• U9«>4 


20i 


Sales rep», manuf. indust. 


.Ufw 


.aUUU 


01 1A 
.U114 


J' OKQR 

' .«090 




I'M 


2oZ 


Sales rep., wholesale trade 


• IHOU 


1 1QQ 

.1199 


0071 

. Wi 1 


1M1 

. lUOl 




2.^ 


3Ui 


Bank tellers 


tt7' <5 
.<ir »0 


.9i>l>0 


.UU40 


.9OUI 


.9(49 


• 9^90 


3U5 


Bookkeepers 




Q1 Ift 


.UUkj9 


(W97 


OKI 7 


. 90v/9 


3 10 


Dispatchers and st^*^ers, vehicle 


• io«o 




024q 




.0100 




323 


Expediters and production controllers 


.4mU0 


AAQA 
.4U9D 


AI 11 
.Ul lo 


.4001 


.OUOfj 


.0X09 


331 


Mall carriers, post otttce 


.UQOf 


.1040 


AAQA 

.m/9U 




(tAAA 
.4444 


.«Jv91 


333 


Messengers and office helpers 


.141U 


97ftft 
.«rOO 


^ AO AO 


.^904 


>;i90 

«ul«cf 


72*50 


343 


Computer and peripheral equip, operators 


.0/ fO 


.OWf 


QOOO 


.00 90 






36U 


Clerks, payroll, and timekeep. 


71 7A 
. r 1 f 4 


.OV9/ 


01 'Vi 


.OOOr 


.9*l*tv 


89fiS 


361 


Postal clerks 


.4SOO^ 




AI AI 
.UlUl 


^09 


^A9il 


.49X9 


375 


Clerks, statistical 




fiAAft 
.oUUD 


AAQA 
.UU9U 


.oo04 


fiOl 1 
.09 10 


.ouDr 


381 


Storekeepers and stock nleH:s 


Of>on 


1KA1 




1Q<>A 


.40OU 


.4009 


390 


Agents, ticket station and express 


.OlTo 




01 Afi 
.UlOO 


•494 i 






412 


Bulldozer operators 


•UUUU 


AAOQ 
.UU99 


AA1 1 
.UUlO 


101Q 
. 1Z09 




1A91 


415 


Carpenters 




. AlfiA 
';U10U 


AAII 


Afill 


Aini 


OfilO 


Ann 

422 


Compositors and typesetters 


. 10^ f 


1>CAft 


0910 


1AA1 


.1/*I91 


• UiOl 


430 


Electricians 


AAj4i) 


Alfifi 


/tAI 9 
.UUIZ - 


A70A 


mMaOO 




441 


, NEC, blue-collar supervisors 


.070/. 


.11«>4 


AAII 


1 AAA 
. IDUD 


. i404 


1<W9 


455 


Locomotive engineers 


AATA 


A91 1 


.UUI9 


h7Rl 

.u 1 04 


OlAii 

.IA1iJ4 




470 


Air cond., heating, refrigeration 


A lAA 


AAj17 

.UU4r 


nAA7 
.UUUf 


Aft9A 
.UOZO 


AI OK 


. Vrr>4 


481 


Mechanics, heavy equipment 


AA7A 


A170 
.01 (9 


AA1 0 


AQOfi 
.U90O 


.uzoo 


ni79 


482 


Mechanics and install, appliance home 


A1<^9 


.U400 


AAII 
.UUiM 


1 17« 
. 1 1 1 0 


0^7*^ 
tmii 0 


2108 


550 


ft. A 1 A. 1 1 

Structural metal workers 


AAAA 
• UUUU 


Ai nn 
.0122 


AA1 1 

.UUll 


A7li7 
.UrOr 


A101 


. AiQQ 

.moo 


552 


Teteph. install and repidrers 


.0194 


.09o2 


AA7A 
.UUf 0 


1 17ft 
. lOrO 


.IDM 


.0490 


554 


Teleph, linemen and splicers 


AAAA 


AUAC 
.UdUt) 


.UUOU 


A771 
.Ur (1 


1079 

. lUi ^ 


.OOOi 


601 


Asbestos and insulat. workers 


AAAA 
.OUUU 


.0377 


.UUDO 


. lUUU 




.OOUi 


631 


'Meat cutters, butchers, exc. manuf. 


AI^C 

.OiHo 


AfiAQ 


.UUvjO 


1^7 


111!? 


1409 


664 


Shoe making, machine operatives 


.DIM 


70ftn 
. f zou 


0199 


79 2*^ 


.9i/lJ9 


8248 




Furnace tenders and stokers 


.0123 


.0128 


.0012 


.0507 


.0201 


.0527 


703 


Bus drivers 


.3414 


.4732 


.0122 


.5038 


.6043 


.6071 


705 


Delivery and route workers 


.0247 


.0856 


.0057 


.1420 


.1393 


.2172 


715 


Truck drivers 


.0012 


.0266 


.0018 


.0923 


.0401 


.0686 


740 


Animal caretakers, oxc. (arm 


.4125 


.5690 


.0251 


5,6387 


.8100 


.7822 


750 


Carpenters' helpers 


.0160 


.0167 


.0020 


ril50 


.0351 


.3307 


754 


Garbage collectors 


.0118 


.0278 


.0011 


.1731 


.0347 


.0385 


762 


Stock handlers 


.1687 


.2479 


.0093 


.2911 


.3267 


.3530 


764 


Vehicle washers and equip, cleaners 


.0909 


.1576 


.0042 


.2149 


.1920 


.2017 


785 


Not specified laborers 


.0396 


.1122 


.0073 


.2181 


.1778 


.2881 


903 


Janitors and sextons 


.1051 


.1899 


.0066 


.2407 


.2503 


.2759 


910 


Bartenders 


.2786 


.4725 


.0192 


.5156 


.6604 


.6688 



(Continued) 
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TABLE B-l (Continued) 



Actual 



Annual Projected 



Occ. 

Code Occupation lame 



932 Attendanti, recreation and amuse. 
962 Gufurds 

II. Proportion Female Decreasing 
Ui Teach., adult ed. 

142 Teach., elem. ed. 

385 Telephone op^ratprs 

502 Millwrights 

624 Graders and sorters, manuf. 

822 Farm laborers, wage workers 

912 Coob. exc. private household 

915 Waiters 

933 NEC. attendants, personal serv* 

III. Proportion Female— No Significant Trend 
2 Architects 

4 Syst. analysts, computer 

6 Engineers, aero- and astrq-. 

11 Engineers, civil 

14 Engineers, mechanical 

23 NEC engineers 

32 Librarians 

44 Scientists, biological 

45 Chemises 

75 Nurses, registered 

76 Therapists 

80 Clinical lab. techs. 

83 Radiologic techs. 

86 ■ Clergy 

90 NEC, religious workers 

91 Economists 
93 Psychologists 

100 Social workers 

101 Recreation worker^ 

140 Col. teach. » not specified 

143 Teach. » pre- and kindergart. 

144 Tcadi.. secondary sch. 

145 NEC. teach., exc. col. 

150 Technicians, ag. and biol.. exc. health 

161 Surveyors 

162 NEC. techft., eng. and science 

163 Pilots, airplane 

174 Counselors, voca. and education 

180 Athletes and kindred 

183 Designers 

184 Editors and reporters 

185 Musicians and composers 



« (VTA 

1972 


19ol 


Rate 

of 

Change* 


loon 

loclU 

(PI) 


(P2) 


(P3) 


.3120 




.Uli>D 


Ak\A 


6146 


.6230 


.0461 


.looo 


.UUoo 


.«U\M 




2(1.16 


.3768 


.4267 


-*0219 


.4759 


.2106 


.2364 


.8505 


.8359 


— .UUjo 


RAO 7 




7922 


.9doo 




fV\AC\ 

— .UUQU 


QiAQ 




.8480 


AAAA 

.0000 


.uuuu 


nnoQ 


ACQA 

.UOIW 




.0000 


.1121 


.6389 


— .01t)Z 






4772 


.1535 


.1594 


— .wyo 


.lovo 




1142 


.6230 


.522o 


nino 


.OOlO 


4.'U4 


.4318 


.9173 


.8967 


— .UU5o 


.Wall 






.6386 


.5773 


.0117 








.0303 


.0440 


.UUUU 


. lUOU 




07M 


.1081 


.2584 


* 

.uuuu 








.0000 


.0122 


.0000 


.U40f 


.Ul^ 




.0065 


.0164 


.0000 


.UDO^fi 


Mk\ 


AQM 


.0000 


.0243 


.0000 


tUDDZ 




« 1 f lO 


.0000 


.0290 


.0000 


.U944 




nS24 


.8278 


.8580 


.0000 


.Of 40 






.2778 


.4035 


/win 
.UUUU 






4563 


.1008 


.2090 


.UUUU 








.9763 


.9680 


.UUUU 




QA7A 




.5826 


.7049 


.UUUU 


7071 

.7*71 


. f 1 ol 




.7063 


.7724 


.UUUU 






71K1 


.6618 


.Doo3 


.UUW 


790Q 


.iJ f Do 


FM1 


.0163 


.050r 


.UUUU 


.U94v 


.UftX) 




.5745 


.4717 


.UUUU 


.0«f 0 






.1176 


.2484 


.UUUU 


OQ07 

.3£92&7 




4014 


.3800 


.4870 


.UUUU 




.4(009 




.5856 


.6397 


.UUUU 


.OfOf 




.5080 


.4457 


.5798 


.UUUU 


.d2oo 


.OOll 




.2703 


. .3788 


.0000 


filQ^ 
tOlM 


.4y |4 


4Q71 


.9681 


.9833 


.0000 


l.UUUU 


.If i44 




.4964 


.5136 


' .0000 


'.5289 


.4933 


.4932 


.7409 


."380 


.0000 


.7632 


.7232 


.7205 


.2927 


.4400 


.0000 


.4794 


.5386 


. .5551 


.0141 


.0114 


.0000 


.0563 


.0188 


.0743 


.1437 


.2469 


.0000 


.2970 


.3083 


.3218 


.0000 


.0125 


.0000 


.0769 


.0152 


.0278 


.5000 


.5323 


.0000 


.5648 


.5559 


.5558 


.3077 


.4351 


.0000 


■ .4610 


,.5434 


.5495 


.1909 


.2953 


.0000 


.3242 


.4180 


.4384 


.4110 


.5050 


.0000 


.5465 


.4908 


.4901 


.3058 


.2535 


.0000 


.3232 


.1960 


.2062 



NOTES: Column (PI) conUins the linear-group projection, column (P2) contains the linear-individual projecUon. 
and column (P3) contains the logisUc-individual projection. NEC - not elsewhere classified. 
•Coefficient estimate on linear Ume trend in individual oceupaUon projection, where estimate is significant. 
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TABLE B-1 (Continued) 

Actual Annual Projected 

• 1972 1981 1990 
Occ. of 



Code Occupation Name 






Change* 


(PI) 


(P2) 


(P3) 


ion 


Pain^prQ ttnrl SCiilntors 


.4264 


.5121 


.0000 


.5424 


.5559 


.5558 


X V A 


T^li n ^ncfrftTiK Arc 


.1558 


.2424 


.0000 


.2868 


.1829 


.1776 






.3333 


.3853 


.0000 


.4272 


.3115 


.3171 




Rn^purch not snAciOe<l * 


.2791 


.3936 


.0000 


.4107 


.4774 


.4896 


201 


Assessors controllers trfiaiurfirs 


.3448 


.5000 


.0000 


.5311 


.6337 


.6356 




Riit/ikr tunnln Ann mfftll 


.3292 


.4346 


.OOOC 


.4735 


.5175 


.5198 






.2535 


.3788 


.0000 


.4042 


.4803 


.4986 




/I UlllllllSil OlUlSf IIBHLIUI 


.4746 


.4954 


.0000 


.5442 


.4941 


.4937 




fncrw>ofnrc 1^0 mnstniot Dun. flotnJn 


.0619 


.1019 


;oooo 


.1545 


.2487 


.3676 




Mflnaff anrl sunerintfinflfint huildins ftdmin 


.4265 


.5063 


.0000 


.5572 


.5134 


.5134 


223 


Offipfflls lodffAS fine, ftnd unions 


.1875 


.2845 


0000 


.3034 


.3114 


.3140 




Ma<1 ciiiwr and DOStmftStArs 


.3409 


.3636 


.0000 


.4121 


.5071. 


.5347 






.3239 


.4045 


.0000 


.4356 


.3893 


.3893 






.2530 


.3504 


.0000 


.3506 


.3923 


.4001 




^nk fldmln LM*. And aIphi 


.2624 , 


, .3668 


.0000 


.4010 


.4255 


.4313 




L/cinunsiiiiiura 


.9375 ' 


.9619 


.0000 


.9663 


.9726 


' .9720 






.7304 


.7964 


.0000 


.8295 


.9441 


.9106 


971 

4bf 1 


Cal<»tf AiTiknf cf/vtv onn rVknn 
o)Ut73 ttj^cillt aiQCK MIU uuiiu 


.0990 


.1667 


.0000 


.1915 


.2186 


.2461 




CaIac piprlrv rpfAll frA<1p 


.6887 


.7130 


.0000 


.7504 


.7298 


.7302 


284 


^aI^< work fiXG. dfirks rfltAll 


.1302 


.1965 


.0000 


.2502 


.2032 


> .2040 


285 


work cptvIga and construe 


.2941 


.4304 


.0000 


.5146 


.4648 


.4654 




nilltnir /ilarlfc 


.8456 


.8808 


.0000 


.9286 


.9654 


.9362 


iin 




.8667 


.8637 


.0000 


.8960 


.8715 


.8715 


119 


iNEfV^t auptsrviMjiat LiBnuu 


.5779 


.7073 


.0000 


.7469 


.7731 


.7631 


11 1 


tf~*/^llAnfnr4 Kill ann flfWIIinf 
V^UUfSUnjlat UlU Will WWUlli 


.4833 


.6444 


.0000 


.6740 


.7942 


.7702 


111 




.7386 


.7642 


.0000 


.8051 


.7804 


.7831 


ion 


c^iiuiiicmuiia aiiu uiicf vicwcra 


.8205 


.7544 


.0000 


.7842 


.5988 


.4914 


101 


[>lc<\^ uivfsaugiiiDr will osuniwiur 


.4339 


.5444 


.0000 


.5754 


.5879 


.5875 




me uicsrKs 


.8493 


.8371 


.0000 


.8619 


.8068 


.8027 


lOA 


insuri AQjusierSt csAiuiiiiicrSt Hiiu luwauj^iura 


.3519 


.5753 


.0000 


.6189 


.7291 


.7181 




LiiDnuy attcnu. anu uaisi. 


.7518 


.8255 


.0000 


.8600 


.9261 


.9012 


SSL 


Mail nanoxcrSi exc. pusi oznce 


.4375 


.4767 


.0000 


.5136 


.4977 


.4978 


Mi 


uooKKeep. anu uiuing upi^raiurs 


.9130 


.8936 


.0000 


.9329 


.8085 


.7311 


lil<* 


Key puncn uporacurs 


.8975 


.9383 


.0000 


.9494 


.9866 


.9701 




l^Ejvtt uuiuc mm II mo u^icxniuia 


.6949 


.6833 ' 


.0000 


.7156 


.5438 


.4820 


364 


Receptionists 


.9702 


.9742 


.0000 


.9961 


.9792 


.0770 


370 


Secretaries, legal 


.9908 


.9888 


.0000 


1.0000 


.9851 


.9733 


372 


NEC, secretaries 


.9909 


.9914 


.0000 


1.0000 


.9921 


.9922 


374 


Clerks, shipping and receiving 


.1486 


.2272 


.0000 


.2734 


.2667 


.2769 


376 


Stenographers 


.9040 


.8611 


.0000 


.8790 


.8164 


.7413 


382 


Teacher aides 


.8932 


.9303 


.0000 


.9634 


.0680 


.9536 


391 


Typists 


.9608 


.9634 


.0000 


.9891 


.9745 


.9728 


392 


Weighers 


.2791 


.3421 


.0000 


.3996 


.2969 


.3035 


394 


Misc. clerical woikers 


.7513 


■ .8200 


uOOOO 


.8716 


.8911 


.8778 


402 


Bakers 


.2895 


.4148 


.0000 


.44^7 


.4737 


. .4762 


404 


Boilermakers 


.0000 


.0000 


.0000 


.0640 


.0000 


.0010 


405 


Bookbinders 


.6250 


.5600 


.0000 


.6064 


.5671 


.5783 


410 


^.i^ck- and stonenusons 


.0059 


.0000 


.0000 


.0842 


.0000 


.0002 


413 


"^Cabinetmakers 


.0500 


.0267 


.0000 


.0904 


.0279 


.0258 



(Continued) 
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TABLE B-1 (Continued) 







Actual 




Annual 


Projected 











1972 


1981 


naie 

01 


1990 






Occ. 














Code 


Occupation Name 






vinange 








652 


Lathe and mill machine operatives 


.0488 


.0594 


.0000 


.1331 


.0568 


.0583 


653 


NEC, precision machine operatives 


.14t5 


.1754 


.0000 


.2521 


.0835 


.0994 


G56 


Punch and stamp press operatives 


.2739 


.3208 


.0000 


.4124 


.3544 


.35-% 


662 


Sawyers \ 


.0496 


.0909 


.0000 


.1591 


.1553 


.6861 


421 


Cement and concrete finishers 


.M27 


.0000 


.0000 


.1030 


.0000 


.0010 


424 


Crane, derrick, hoist o^- orators 


.0467 


.0070 


.0000 


.0941 


.0124 


.0068 


425 


Decorators and ^vindow dressers 


.5977 


.7222 


•cOOOO 


.7627 


.8934 


.8542 


433 


Install, and repair elect, power lines 


.0098 


.0086 


.0000 


.0618 


.0044 


.0053 


436 


Excavat., gnuling, exc. bulldozer 


.0000 


.0062 


.0000 


.0740 


.0113 


.0315 


452 


NEC, inspectors 


.oso.*; 


.0839 


.0000 


.1364 


.1619 


.2269 


454 


]ob and die setters, metal 


.0106 


.0532 


.0000 


.1211 


.0661 


.0283 


461 


Machinists 


.0054 


.0388 


.0000 


.0861 


.0769 


.2243 


471 


Aircraft 


.0000 


.0325 


.0000 


.0916 


.0414 


.0486 


472 


Auto body repairers 


.0000 


.0098 


.0000 


.0675 


.0217 


.1132 


473 


Auto mechanics 


.0058 


.0058 


.0000 


.0685 


.0068 


.0066 


475 


Repairers, data process, machine 


.0222 


.0700 


.0000 


.1298 


.0930 


.2669 


480 


Farm implement 


.0000 


.0000 


.0000 


.0995 


.0004 


.0011 


484 


Office machine 


.0000 


,0400 


• .0000 


.1086 


.0481 


.0456 


485 


Radio and television 


.0081 


.0367 


.0000 


.1216 


.0406 


.a501 


503 


Molders, metal 


.0962 


.1731 


.0000 


.2276 


.1990 


.2099 


510 


Painters, construct, and maintenance 


.0188 


.0575 


.0000 


.1149 


.1114 


.2060 


522 


Plumbers and pipe fitters 


.0027 


.0044 


.0000 


.0595 


.0092 


.0124 


530 


Printing press operator 


.0563 


.1091 


.0000 


.1595 


.1350 


.1699 


534 


Roofers and slaters 


.0000 


.0000 


.0000 


.0477 


0000 


.0006 


535 


Sheetmetal workers and tinsmiths 


.0139 


.0397 


.0000 


.1069 


.0577 


.0911 


545 


Stationary engineers 


.0105 


.0165 


.0000 


.0639 


.0316 


.1634 


551 


Tailors 


.3226 


.4091 


.0000 


.5666 


.5151 


.5344 


561 


Tool and die makers 


.0058 


.0237 


.0000 


.0878 


.0276 


.0337 


563 


Upholsterers 


.1364 


.2222 


.0000 


.2612 


.1425 


.1499 


575 


NEC, craft and kindred workers 


.0690 


.1746 


.0000 


.2648 


.4046 


.6389 


602 


Assemblers 


.4671 


.5231 


.0000 


.5787 


.5462 


.5461 


604 


Bottling and can operatives 


.3455 


.4231 


.0000 


.4710 


.4176 


.4183 


610 


Checkers, examiners, inspec. manuf. 


.4847 


.5356 


.0000 


.5743 


.5239 


.5240 


611 


Clothing-ironers and pressers 


.7683 


.8067 


.0000 


.8334 


.7846 


.7831 


612 


NEC, cutting operatives 


.2773 


.3137 


.0000 


.3606 


.3047 


.3049 


615 


Drywall install, and lathers 


.0120 


.0127 


.0000 


.1034 


.0272 


.0790 


621 


Filers, Sanders, polishers, buffers 


.2213 


.3186 


.0000 


.3614 


.2806 


.2813 


622 


Furnace tenders, smelters, pourers 


.0429 


.0323 


.0000 


.1058 


.0965 


.7333 


623 


Garage work and gas sia. attend. 


.0458 


.0559 


.0000 


.1048 


.0797 


.1100 


625 


Produce graders and packers, exc. fact, and farm 


.7143 


.7333 


.0000 


.7699 


.8337 
.6600 


.8241 


630 


NEC, laundry and dry clean, opera. 


.6970 


.6614 


.0000 


.7044 


.6594 


633 


Meat cutters, butchers-manuf. 


.3258 


.2917 


.0000 


.3297 


.2832 


.2832 


634 


Meat wmppers, retail trade 


.9000 


.8980 


.0000 


.9357 


.8358 


.7171 


640 


NEC, mine operatives 


.0070 


.0192 


.0000 


.0610 


.0336 


.1333 


641 


Mixing operatives 


f.0202 


.0390 


.0000 


.0998 


.0287 


.0330 


642 


Oilers and greasers, exc. auto 


.0435 


.0526 


.0000 


.1189 


.0719 


.2183 


643 


Packers and wrappers, exc. meat and produce 


.6090 


.6339 


.0000 


.6827 


.6354 


.6352 



NOTES: Column (PI) contains the linear-group projection, column (P2) contains the linear-individual projection, 
and column (P3) contains the logistic-individual projection. NEC « not elsewhere classified. 
♦Coefficient estimate on linear Ume trend in individual occupation projection, where estimate is significant. 
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Actual Annual Projected 



1972 1931 1990 
Occ. of 



Code Occupation NrT»t 






Lrnanne^ 








644 


Painters, manufactured articles 


.1461 


.1667 


.0000 


.2314 


.1469 


,l4b8 


645 


Photographic process workers 


.4691 


.5177 


.0000 


.5679 


.5503 1 


t .5501 


650 


Drill press operatives 


.2267 


.2500 


.0000 


.2936 


.2607 


.2618 


651 


Grinding machine operatives 


.0538 


.1119 


.0000 


.1499 


.2038 


.2699 


663 


Sewers and batchers 


.9583 


.9603 


.0000 


.9908 


.9558 . 


.9565 


665 


Solderers 


.7674 


.7292 


.0000 


.7299 


.6354 


.6065 


672 


Spinners, twisters, and winders 


.6071 


.6735 


..0000 


.7174 


.6720 


.6727 


674 


NEC, textile operative^; 


.5282 


.5520 


.0000 


.5959 


.5060 


.5056 


680 


Welders and flame-cutters 


.0361 


.0465 


.0000 


.1125 


.0526 


.0530 


681 


NEC, winding operatives 


.4658 


.4546 


.0000 


.5402 


.5856 


.5873 


690 


Machine operatives, misc. specified 


.2814 


.2913 


.0000 


.3408 


.2769 


.2773 


692 


Machine operatives, not specified 


.2148 


.2781 


.0000 


.3387 


.3625 


.3640 


694 


Misc. operatives 


.3166 


.3526 


.0000 


.3643 


.3553 


.3553 


695 


Not specified operatives 


.3036 


.3452 


.0000 


.4101 


.4835 


.4974 


706 


Fork lift and tow motor operatives 


.0099 


.0579 


.0000 


.1220 


.0909 


.2624 


711 


Parking attendants 


.0303 


.1000 


.0000 


.1922 


.1283 


.5642 


712 


RR brake operators and couplers 


.0000 


.0000 


.0000 


.0525 


.0163 


.0088 


713 


RH switch operators 


.0000 


.0000 


.0000 


.0553 


.0175 


.0092 


714 


Taxicab drivers and chauffeurs 


.0904 


.0932 


.0000 


.1361 


.0902 


.0936 


751 


^Construction laborers, exc. carpenters' helpers 


.0049 


.0215 


.0000 


.0905 


.0454 


.0875 


753 


Freight and material handlers 


.0604 


.0966 


.0000 


.1544 


.1106 


.1139 


755 


Gardeners and groundskeepers, exc. farm 


.0221 


.0463 


.0000 


.1002 


.0917 


.1719 


760 


Longshore workers and stevedores 


.0000 


.0227 


.0000 


.0857 


.0299 


.0654 


761 


Timber cutting and logging 


.0123 


.0101 


.0000 


.0302 


,0000 


.0015 


770 


NECi warehouse laborers 


.0267 


.0595 


.0000 


.0715 


.0723 


.0783 


821 


Farm suoervisors 


.0357 


.0645 


.0000 


.1211 


.1937 


.2039 


901 


Cleaners lodidniz Quarters- exc. 


.9786 


.9657 


.0000 


1.0000 


.9454 


.9174 


902 


NEC buildinc interior cleaners 


.5509 


.5534 


.0000 


.5992 


.5830 


.5826 


911 


Waiters' assistants 


.1367 


.1982 


.0000 


.2802 


• .2882 


.3110 


913 


Dishwashers 


.3578 


.2892 


.0000 


.3645 


.3540 


.3527 


914 


Food counter and fountain workers 


.8208 


.8370 


.0000 


.8752 


.8788 


.8709 


916 


NEC, food service workers, exc. private house. 


.7377 


.7342 


.0000 


.77r3 


.7387 


.7391 


921 




.9787 


.9784 


.0000 


i.oorx) 


.9761 


.9840 


922 


Health aides, exc. nursing 


.7973 


.8454 


.0000 


.89 i2 


.9321 


.9084 


925 


Nursing aides, orderlies, attend. 


.8344 


.8665 


.0000 


.9034 


.8682 


.8698 


926 


Practical nurses 


.9650 


.9772 


.0000 


1.0000 


.9652 


.9131 


942 


Child care workers, exc. private 


.9579 


.9544 


.0000 


.9839 


.9084 


.8760 


944 


f lairdressers and cosmetologists 


.9089 


.8936 


.0000 


.9171 


.8647 


.8490 


950 


Housekeepers, exc. private house. 


.7094 


.6992 


.0000 


.7424 


.6274 


.6095 


952 


School monitors 


.8750 


.9722 


.0000 


.9962 


1.0000 


.9328 


954 


Welfare service aides 


.8235 


.8837 


.0000 


.9173 


.9086 


.9035 


960 


Crossing guards and bridge attend. 


.6327 


.6222. 


.0000 


.6625 


.5411 


.5378 


961 


Firemen, flVe protection 


.0050 


.0095 


.0000 


.0775 


.0057 


.0065 


964 


Police and detectives 


.0264 


.0557 


.0000 


.1125 


.0856 


.0987 


965 


Sheriffs and bailiffs^ 


.0508 


.0725 


.0000 


.1230 


.1099 


.3588 


980 


Child care workers, priv. house. 


.9797 


.9774 


.0000 


.9853 


.9690 


.9721 


984 


Private house cleaners and servants 


.9719 


.9519 


.0000 


.9700 


.9395 


.ft320 
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TABLE B-2 Actual and Projected Segregation Indexes by Age Cohort, 1971 to 1990 



Group 


1Q71 
icf 1 i 






1077 






Projected 1990 








Age 


U 


ES 


Age 


U 


ES 


Age 


(P5) . 


(P6) 


(P7) 


(P8) 


1 


16>24 


68.64 


67.14 


16-24 


64.68 


61.813 


16-24 


61.96 


37.08 


46.60 


37.08 


2 


16-25 


68.31 


67.33 


16-21 


65.49 


66.04 












3 


26-35 


68.94 


68.90 


22-31 


62.67 


61.81 


25-34 


66.18 


66.18 


47.82 


39.61 


4 


36-45 


70.85 


70.77 


32-41 


66.30 


67.43 


35-44 


61.91 


61.91 


55.02 


49.63 


5 


46 -I- 


68.62 


69.16 


42 + 


66.86 


67.61 


45 -I- 


68.19 


68.19 


58.17 


48 90 - 


Total 




68.14 






64.15 






62.11 


57.29 


50.02 


42.20 



NOT^S: The age groups are constructed so that ecich group can be followed as it ages over time. Thus, the 
difference between the 1971 and 1977 intervals is 6 yaars and between the 1977 and 1990 intervals, 13 years. 
U = unstandardized, and ES = standardized to the employment of the whole labor force in the given year. 

SOURCES: 1971 and 1977: Current Population Survey, Annual Demographic Files, 1972 and 1978, computer 
tapes: 1990: Department of Labor, BLS (1979, Table 4, p. 5); Department of Labor, BLS (1981, Table 5, pp. 495- 
502). • 



TABLE B-3 Actual and Projected Proportion Female for College Majors, 1969 to 1989 



Actual 

Percent Female 



Projected 
Percent 





1969 


1978 


Trend* 


Female, 1989 


Field of Study 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Social sciences 


36.3 


41.0 


0.005 


45.5 


Psychology 


42.9 


58.8 


0.019 


79.4 


Public affairs and services 


71.6 


49.4 


-0.026 


10.8 


Library sciences 


93.6 


88.5 


-0.003 


87.4 


Architecture and environmental design 


4.3 


23.7 


0.021 


47.0* 


Fine and applied arts 


59.1 


62.0 


0.004 


66.4 


Foreign languages 


73.1 


75.9 


0.003 


79.7 


Communications 


42.2 


46.9 


0.007 


51.0 


Letters 


63.4 


57.1 


-0.008 


46.9 


Mathematics; and statistics 


37.4 


41.1 


0.005 


47.5 


Computer and information .sciences 


13.0 


25.7 


0.015 


40.7 


Engineenng 


0.7 


7.4 


0.006 


11.5 


Engineering technologies 


0.5 


2.8 


0.003 


6.4 


Physical sciences 


13.6 


21.3 


0.009 


30.4 


Biological sciences 


28.0 


38.4 


0.012 


50.6 


Agriculture and natural resources 


3.8 


24.6 


0.025 


50.1 


Health care professions 


76.9 


80.5 


0.004 


84.0 


Accounting 


78 


29.4 


0.024 


52,7 


Business and management 


. 9.1 


26.4 


0.020 


45.4 


Education 


75.8 


72.5 


-0.004 


. 67.2 


Other 


53.1 


58.4 


0.007 


66.1 


All fields 


43.7 


47.1 




52.3'' 



* The trend value is the estimated coefficient on yesx in an OLS regression equation in which the percentage 
of females is regressed on time. All trend values are significant at the .05 level except communications, which is 
significant at .10 level. 

^ Computed from tlie projected sex composition for each major field, 

SOURCE; NCES (1980, pp. 70-71). 
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APPENDIX C PROjECnONwS FOR 
PROFESSIONAL OCCUPATIONS BASED 
UPON COLLEGE MAJORS 

The model used to project segregation 
among professional occupations based on 
segregation among college majors departs 
from the other models used in this paper. 
In this model the segregation index itself, 
rather than the sex composition of each oc- 
cupation, becomes the data point. We chose 
this model b^Oause attempts to relate the 
sex composition of a professional occupation 
to that of a specific college major proved 
unsuccessful. Thus, we hypothesized that 
the overall degree of segregation among col- ^ 
lege graduates would affect the overall de-«^ 
gree of segregation in professional occupa- 
tions. 

The data used for these projections for 
professional occupations ai'e slightly differ- 
ent from the data used earlier in this papex. 
To obtain a continuous time series, data were . 
taken from the published BLS AA data (JEm- 
ployfnent and Earnings, various issues). The 
female proportion of occupational employ- 
ment was first published in 1974. Initially 
each published category represented ah in- 
dividual occupation or a combination of oc- 
cupations having a minimum employment 
estimate of 150,000; the sex distribution was 
included only where the basis of the esti- 
mate was at least 15,000. By this criterion 
the sex distribution was not pubHshed for 
many detailed categories. Consequently to 
obtain comparable data over time, more ag- 
gregate categories of professionik occupa- 
tions were used in these analyses. Twenty- 
four separate categories were used for 1978 
to 1981, 23 for l&75to 1977, and 18 for 1974. 

'We also used unpublished AA data for 1972 
and used the same 24 categories as in 1978 
to 1981. Thus, the segregation indexes used 
here differ slightly from the other ones re- 
ported in this paper, which include 59 dis- 
aggregated categories. For example, the 
segregation index for professional occupa- 

* tions l>ased on the published aggregate data 



is 49.61 in 1981> while that based on un- 
published detailed data is 50.55. As is com- 
mon, the aggregation tends to mask some 
segregation, but the effect here is small. It 
is ?ven smaller in 1977, when the segre- 
gation index based on 23 aggregated cate- 
gories is 54.07 and based on 59 detailed oc- 
cupations is 54.35. The index based on 
unpublished aggregated data^ 1972 is 58.94, 
while that based on detailed data is 59^44. 
Thus, the effect of this aggregation appears 
to be to somewhat overstate the decline in 
segregaMcniu professional occupations dur- 
ing the 197(iK 
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The post-World War II period has wit- 
nessed a rapid growth in female labor force 
participation and a steadj^arrowing ot sex 
difierences in the^'extent of participation in 
work outside thq home. In 1950, 86.8 per- 
cent of the (adult) male population partici- 
pated in the labor force as compared with 
33.9 percent of the '(adult) female population 
(U'.S. Dept. of Labor, ETA, 1981). By March 
1982, 76.6 percent of males and 52.1 per- 
cent of females were labor force partici- 
pants.^ The large increase in participation 



^ Black women's participation rate^ have historically 
been considerably higher than those of white women, 
although the differentia] has declined in recent years. 
In 1955 the labor force participation rate of black and 
other nonwhite women was 46. 1 percent in comparison 
with 34.5 percent for whites. By 1980 the participation 
rates were 53.4 and SL3 percent for nonwhites and 
whites, respectively. The participation rates of black 
males have fallen more sharply than those of white 
males over this period. In 1^ the participation rate 
of both white and nonwhite males was about 85 per- 
cent; by 1980 the participation rates of whites and non - 
whites were 78.3 and 70.8 percent, respectively (U.S. 
Dept. of Labor. BLS. 1980. 1981). These differing ra- 
cial trends in participation rates aie an important factor 
in evaluting the recent gains in black e^amings noted 
below. See Brown (1981). 



rates ')f married women (with husband pre- 
sent) from 21.6 percent in 1950 to 51.0 per- 
cent in March 1981 (U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
BLS, 1982) was a major factor in the expan- 
sion of the female labor force. 

These trends appear to have been accom- 
panied by an increase in the labor force at- 
tachment of women. This is suggested by 
the marled rise in the labor force partici- 
pation rates of married women (with hus-^ 
band present) with preschool-age children 
from 11.9 percent in 1950 to 47.8 percent 
in March 1981 {U.S. Dept. of Labor, BLS, 
November 1981). Further evidence of the 
increasing stability of women's participation 
is provided by the decrease in labor force 
turnover among women that has occurred 
over the last 20 years, particularly since the 
late 1960s (Lloyd and Niemi, 1979).* At the 
same time, the gap between men s and 
women's educational attainment (average 



* Labor force turnover is nneasured by the ratio of 
the labor force experience rate (the percentage of women 
who were in the labor force at some time during the 
year) to tlie annual average labor force participation 
rate {the percentage of women who where in the labor 
force at any particular point in time or survey week). 
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years of schooling) has been eliminated (Lloyd 
and Niemi, 1979). 

These dramdtic shifts in the quantity and 
quality of labor supplied to the market by 
women do not appeaf to have been accom- 
panied by a noticeable improvement in the 
relative economic status of women workers. 
In fact, the^ median earning*; of year-round, 
full-time women workers as a percentage of 
men's fell from 63.9 to 60.2 between 1955 
and4981 (Lloyd and Niemi, 1979; U.S. Dept. 
of Commerce, 1982), Most of the decline 
had occurred by the early /1960s, and the 
earnings ratio has been roughly stable since 
then. The occupational distributions of men 
and women continue to differ significantly. 
A small movement toward greater similarity 
appears to have occurred between 1960 and 
1970 based on census data (Blau and Hen- 
dricks, 1979). Some estimates suggest that 
the rate of decline in segregation may have 
accelerated between 1972 and 1981, al- 
though the magnitude of segregation re- 
mained substantial (Seller, this volume).^ 
Throughout this period over 60 percent of 
the female (or male) labor force would have 
had to change jobs to eliminate the over- 
represent^ion of women in certain occu- 
pations and their corresponding underre- 
presentation in others (Blau and Hendricks, 
1979; Beller, tliis volume). 

The precise role of labor market discrim- 
ination in producing these sex differentials 
in occupational distributions and earnings 
has been the subject of considerable debate 
among economists. In the first section we 
consider the explanations that have befen of- 



^ Lloyd and Niemi (1979) find no change in the de- 
gree of segregation over this period using census data 
for 1970 and Current Pofiulation Survey (CPS) data for 
1977. However, using comparable CPS data, Beller (in 
this volume) finds that segregation continued to decline 
over the 1970s. Full lesolution of this disparity in re- 
sults may await the availability of the 1980 census data. 
In any case both studies suggest that the magnitude of 
segregation remained quite high. 



fered for sex differentials in employment 
patterns and earnings. We focus on the var- 
ious neoclassical and.institutional models of 
sex (and race) discrimination and on th^ al- 
ternative explanation provided by .the hu- 
man capital model, which emphasizes the 
voluntary choices of women. In ^he second 
section we first evaluate the empirical evi- 
dence on the degree of sex discrimin^^!tion 
in the labor market, and then turn to an 
assessment of the role of employment seg- 
regation by sex in producing diflerential out- 
comes for men and women workers. 



ECONOMIC EXPLANATIONS OF SEX 
DIFFERENTIALS IN OUTCOMES 

Theories of Discrimination 

' While most of the discrimination models 
discussed here were developed to explain — 
or at least were illustrated in terms of — 
racial differences, we here apply them to 
sex differences. The foundation for the mod- 
ern neoclassical analysis of labor market dis- 
crimination was laid by Becker (1957). For 
simplicity, it is assumed that male labor and 
female tabor are perfect substitutes. That is, 
men and Women are equally productive and 
thus deserving of equal wages in the absence 
of discrimination. Discriminatory tastes may 
exist in employers, coworkers, and^or cus- 
tomers. 

Employers with "tastes for discrimina- 
tion" against women will hire women work- 
ers only at a wage discount that is sufficiently 
lar^e to compensate them for the disutility 
of employing wpmen. Becker also showed 
that even if employers themselves have no 
Pastes for discrimination against women, 
profit-maximizing behavior by employers may 
result in sex discrimination if employees or 
customers have such discriminatory tastes, 
^ale employees with tastes for discrimi- 
nation against women will work with them 
only at a wage premium that is sufficient to 
compensate them for the disutility of female 
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coworkers.'* Customers with tastes for dis- 
crimination against women will buy prod- 
ucts or services produced or sold by women 
only at a lower price. Intuitively we would 
expect this type of discrimination to be more 
important in sales or service occupations where 
face-to-face contact with the customer/client 
occurs. As a consequence of coworker or cus- 
tomer discrimination employers may, under 
certain circumstances, discount female wages 
to compensate for the higher costs (coworker 
discrimination) or lower revenues (customer 
discrimination) attendant upon employing > 
women. 

A definition of wage discrimination flow- 
ing from Becker s work has guided much of 
the empirical analysis of labor market dis- 
. crimination. Wage discrimination (the mar- 
ket discrimination coefficient) may be de- 
fined as the difference between the actual 
ratio of male to female wages and the ratio 
that would exist in the absence of discrim- 
ination — assuming perfect substitutability, 
this would be wage parity (Becker, 1957, p. 
126). In empirical work, where the wages 
of heteiogeneous male and female labor are 
compared, this is approximated by the no- 
tion of pay differentials that are not ac- 
counted for by productivity differentials. 

While the type of discrimination defined 
by Becker does not necessarily predict that 
occupational segregation by sex will occur, 
it may be made compatible with occupa- 
tional segregation if we postulate that tastes 
for discrimination against women vary across 
occupational categories. The issue may be 
more one of socially appropriate roles than 
of the desire to maintain social distance that 
Becker emphasized. Employers may have 
no compunctions about hiring women as 
secretaries hut may be reluctant to employ 



"* The notion of employee discrimination is developed 
by Bergmann and Darity (1981) in terms of productivity 
reductions due to employee hostility rather than of 
direct increases in costs due to compensating differ- 
entials. 



them as pipefitters. Men may be willing to 
work with women in complementary (co- 
operative) or subordinate positions but dis- * 
like interacting with women as peers or 
superiors. Customers may be delighted to 
purchase nylons fix)m female clerks but avoid 
women car salespersons or attorneys. These 
discriminatory tastes may be held independ- 
ently of beliefs that women would be less pro- 
ductive than men in nontraditional pursuits. 
TTiis latter possibihty if considered under no- 
tions of statistical discrimination below. 

While such reasoning Hiiakes Becker s 
.model more compatible with the large mag- 
nitude of occupational segregation that we 
observe in the labor market, problems re- 
main. First, as Blau and Jusenius (1976) point 
out, a high degree of segregation is still un- 
likely given (1) the wage flexibility generally 
assumed in neoclassical models and (2) the 
existence of a large ceteris paribus wage dif- 
ferential between men and women. (The 
empirical .work considered below provides 
support for the existence of a substantial pay 
gap that is not accounted for by the pro- 
ductivity-related characteristics of men and 
women.) For example, let us consider the 
case in which discriminatory tastes reside in 
employers. Employers whose tastes for dis- 
crimination are so strong that they exceed 
the marketwide discrimination coefficient 
will not hire women. Employers who are ' 
exactly compensated for the disutihty of hir- 
ing women by the market discrimination 
coefficient will be indifferent to whether they 
employ men or women and will presumably 
hire both. Employers with relatively weak 
tastes for discrimination — who are over- 
compensated by the marketwide discrimi- 
nation coefficient — wiil hire only women. 
A high degree of occupational segregation 
by sex due to discrimination will not be ob- 
served unless rnost employers of workers in 
**male*' jobs are in the first category, that is, 
imless most employers have such strong tastes 
for discrimination against women in male 
jobs that they are not sufficiently compen- 
sated by the large ceteris paribus pay dif- 
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ferentials that appear to exist between men 
and women. This seems to be unlikely. 

Differences in tastes for discrimination 
among employers (employees, customers) can 
perhaps more plausibly produce sex segre- 
gation by firm in the Becker model (Arrow, 
197v3). That is, women would tend to be em- 
ployed by less discriminatory employers v^o 
are overcompensated by the prevailing sex 
pay differential. A problem that arises here is 
tlie stability of this situation in the face of 
competitive forces (see below). Women may 
also, inr this model, find better employment 
opportunities working v/ith less discrimina- 
tory employees or selling to (serving) less dis- 
criminator)' customers (clients). 

Second, in the Becker model discrimi- 
natory pay differentials are in some sense 
the price paid by the discriminated group 
for associating with^thc discriminators. In 
general, differences between the two groups 
in factor endowments make such association 
profitable even in the face of discrimination. 
However, sufficient opportunities in a seg- 
regated context can eliminate the need for 
pay differentials. This may be illustrated by 
the case in which tastes for discrimination 
rfjside in coworkers. In the case of perfect 
substitutes, for example among workers in 
the same occupational category, complete 
sex^egregation by firm is expected, since 
st'xuaHy integrated work forces are more 
costly (i.e., men must be paid a premium 
to work with women). The necessity for wage 
differences is obviated by such segregation, 
however, since men and women do not work 
together (and thus it is not necessary to com- 
pensate male workers for the disutility of 
working with women). Discriminatory pay 
differentials will arise in this case only if for 
some reason (e.g., costs of adjust^ient due to 
personnel investments in workers [Anow, 
1973] ) complete segregation is not possible.^ 



^ Of wmrse, one may wonder why men rather than 
women are the recipients of these personnel invest-: 
ments. As Arrow (1973) points out^ where there are 



From this perspective one may question why 
a high degree of occupational segregation by 
sex appears to be associated with large dis- 
criminatory pay differentials. 

Even if discrimination is made compatible 
with occupational segregation in the Becker 
.^model. Segregation does not play a causal 
roJe in generating the, sex pay differential. 
Rather, both occupational and pay differ- 
entials are due to tastes for discrimination 
among employers, coworkers, and/or cus- 
tomers. Ehminating occupational segrega- 
tion (were it possible to do so) would not 
eliminate the pay differential. Indeed, re- 
ducing segregation might require still fur- 
ther discounting of female wages, since it 
would necessitate women's making inroads 
into areas characterized by stronger discrim- 
inatory tastes on the part of employers, co- 
workers, and/or customers. 

Bergmann (1974) has developed an anal- 
ysis in the Becker tradition that gives a more 
cejitral role to employment segregation. In 
Bergman iS "overcrowding" model, ^ dis- 
criminatory employer tastes result in the 
segregation of male and female labor into 
two sets of occupation. While such segre- 
gation need not result in sex pay differen- 
tials, differentials will occur if job oppor- 
tunities (demand) in the female sector are 
small relative to the supply of female labor. 
Employers who do hire women will utilize 
the labor-intensive production techniques 
that their lower vyages make profitable. Thus, 



costs to change history matters. Given historically'ris- 
ing female participation rates, women, as relatively new 
entrants, may find males already in place in many sec- 
tprs. However, women have always been heavily con- 
centrated in a few female-dominated activities, even 
when they constituted a small proportion of the lal)or 
force. Assuming discrimination played a role in this 
segregation, it appears that the notion of the personnel 
investment^tends to require both employer and em- 
ployee discrimination. Further, once we have person- 
nel investments men and women are no longer in fact 
equally productive, although they may be potentially 
equally productive (see below). 
^ See also Edgeworth (1922) and Fawcett (1918). 
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in contrast to Becker's (1957) analysis, seg- 
regation may play a causal role in producing 
discriminatory pay differentfals. Further, 
discrimination may cause both pay and pro- 
ductivity differentials between potentially 
equally productive male and female labor — 
women are less productive than men be- 
cause, as a result of segregation and crowd- 
ing, they have less capital to work with. The 
Bergmann formulation does not overcome 
the problem with the Becker model, noted 
earlier, that an extreme distribution of em- 
ployer tastes is necessary to generate the 
high level of segregation we observe. How- 
ever, while Bergmann postulated employer 
discrimination as the source of segregation, 
the overcrowding concept may be linked to 
any postulated reason for segregation. It is 
thus a persuasive explication of the wage 
consequences of segregation, regardless of 
its cause. 

Another question that has been raised 
about the Becker analysis, particularly with 
regard to the case of employer discrimina- 
tion, is the issue of the survival of discrim- 
ination in the long run under perfect com- 
petition (Arrow, 1973). Assuming that 
employer tastes for discrimination against 
women vary, the least discriminatory firms 
that hire the highest proportion of (lower- 
priced) female labor will have lower costs 
and thus higher profits. Capital will flow 
toward these -firms, and, assuming constant 
returns to scale, only the least discrimina- 
tory (lowest-cost) firms will survive. The ap- 
parent persistence of sex (and race) discrim- 
ination in the labor market over time has 
given rise to additional analyses of discrim- 
ination, which we shall consider below. 
However, this criticism of the Becker model 
is a double-edged sword in that it creates 
skepticism among many economists that la- 
bor market discrimination is indeed respon- 
sible^ (in whole or part) for the observed sex 
differences^ market outcomes. Perhaps the 
\yest dev^pc^ alternative explanation is the 
human capital model considered in the next 
section. 



One obvious solution to the problem raised 
above is that noncompetitive elements are 
responsible for the persistence of discrimi- 
nation. Becker (1957) hypothesized that em- 
ployer discrimination should, on average, 
be less in competitive industries than in mo- 
nopolistic ones. In the case of sex discrim- 
ination the focus has tended to be on im- 
perfections in the factor market rather than 
in the product market. Madden (1973) has 
developed Robinson's (1933) monopsony 
model to explain sex differences in wages. 
Monopsony describes the situation in which 
labor faces a single buyer. A price-discrim- 
inating monopsonist will pay female* labor 
less if it is less elastically supplied to the 
firm than is male labor. Assuming that the 
supply curve of labor to the firm is positively 
sloped, the elasticity of labor supply to the 
firm is the percentage increase (decrease) in 
labor hours supplied to the firm in response 
to a given percentage increase (decrease) in 
' the wage offered by the firm. A lower elas- 
ticity of labor supply for women thus means 
that the quantity of labor supplied by women 
to the firm is less responsive to wage changes 
than is the case for men. 

The persuasiveness of this explanation for 
aggregate p^y differenHals by sex is unclear, 
a priori. One issue rebates to Madden s (1973) 
argument that female labor is less elastipally 
supplied to the firm. On the one hand, as 
Madden (1973, 1976) argues, such factors as 
occupational segregation and the power of 
male unions may hmit women's alternatives 
and thus decrease their wage elasticity of 
supply to the fjrm, all else equal. Supply- 
side factors, such as the tendency for women 
to engage in less job search than men do or 
to seek jobs that are closer to home, could 
also contribute to this result. On the other 
hand, as Blau and Jusenius (1976) argue, the 
aggregate female labor supply curve (to the 
market) is more elastic than the male labor 
supply curve (to the market). This has con- 
sequences for the elasticity of supply to the 
firm in that home work provides a viable 
alternative for women at the margin of labor 
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force participation.^ Furthermore, if men are 
more likely than women to acquire firm- 
specific training, that would also lower their 
mobility relative to women. A second issue 
relates to the degree of monopsony that ac- 
tually exists in the labor market. Pure mon- 
opsony (one buyer) in a labor market is un- 
doubtedly quite rare. However, Madden 
(1973) argues that there are considerable 
monopsonistic elements in the labor mar- 
ket. This is an empirical issue deserving of 
more attention. Moreover, it is not clear 
that the case of few buyers of labor can be 
analyzed in the same way as can the case of 
one buyer. 

It seems likely that the monopsony ex- 
planation is more applicable to specific oc- 
cupations and labor markets than to the ag- 
gregate sex pay differential.® An ideal case 
might be the employed female (or male) 
Ph.D. with an employed Ph.D. spouse in a 
one-university town. Nonetheless'rthis the- 
ory does set up a mechanism by which oc- 
cupational segregation may lower women's 
wages relative to mens — in this case by 
reducing women's options. 

A second approach to explaining the long- 
run existence of discrimination is the notion 
of statistical discrimination (Phelps, 1972; 
Arrow, 1972a,43, 1973; Aigner and Cain, 
1977). Statistical distrimination provides a 
motivation for discrimination that is com- 
patible with profit-maximizing behavior on 
the part of employers. It sterns from im- 
perfect information and may take one of two 
forms. 



^ Women are more likely than men are to quit their 
jobs to leave the labor force, while men are more likely 
than women to quit to change jobs (Barnes and Jones, 
1974). 

^ Some preliminary evidence in support of the mon- 
opsony view as an explanation for male-female wage 
differentials across urban areas, based on data for white 
males and white, never-married females, is presented 
by Cardwell and Rosenzweig (1980). Note that in re- 
stricting their analysis to never-married females they 
foctis upon women with the lowest value of nonmarket 
time. 



First, employers may discriminate against 
women because of real or perceived average 
productivity or productivity-related behav- 
ioral differences between men and women. 
In this case sex is assumed to provide in- 
formation regarding expected productivity. 
Aigner and Cain (1977) argue that economic 
discrimination does not exist if the employ- 
er's perception of the average sex difference 
is correct — since on average each group is 
paid in proportion to its productivity. How- 
ever, they acknowledge as disquieting the 
result that at each ability level women will 
receive lower pay than men.® Others have 
called this discrimination in that the "indi- 
vidual is judged on the basis of the average 
characteristics of the group . . . to^which he 
or she belongs rather than upon his or her 
own characteristics" (Thurow, 1975, p. 172).^^ 
Implicit in this view seems to be the as- 
sumption that other personal characteristics 
besides sex are readily available and that 
while the sex difference exists, on average 
it would not be present in a ceteris paribus 
comparison. If so, perhaps this might be 
more appropriately considered mistaken be- 
havior on the part of employers. But, as 
Aigner and Cain (1977) point out, discrim- 
ination based on employers' mistaken be- 
liefs is as unlikely (or even more unlikely) 
- to persist over time in the face of compet- 
itive forces as is discrimination based on em- 
ployer tastes. So the question of the per- 
sistence of discrimination in the long run 



remains. 



® This assumes that the varianc^es of the measurement 
error and of the productivity sidicator are the same for 
males and females. 

See also Blau and Jusenius (1976) aiid Piore (1971). 
Lewin and England (1982) argue that it is the explicit 
use of ascriptive characteristics like race or sex in per- 
sonnel decisions that constitutes the discriminatory as- 
pect of statistical discrimination, even when the em- 
ployer perceptions are correct. From a normative 
perspective this is certainly correct, but it is not clear 
that it counters Aigner and Cain's (1977) argument that 
such behavior does not constitute ecouomic discrimi- 
nation. 
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Arrow's (1973, 1976) notion of perceptual 
equilibrium sheds some light on this issue. 
Arrow's model allows for the endogeneity of 
qualifications — workers become qualified 
by making some type of investment in therfl- 
selves where the decision to invest depends 
on the gain from qualifying. In this case em- 
ployers' perceptions of sex differences in 
qualifications may become self-confirming 
even when there is no intrinsic sex differ- 
ence in ability or behavior. Multiple equi- 
libria may result. For example, if employers' 
view of female job instability leads them to 
give women less draining and to assign them 
to jobs where the cost of turnover is mini- 
mized, women may respond by exhibiting 
the unstable behavior employers expect. This 
in turn confirms employer perceptions. On 
the other hand, if employers believe women 
are stable workers, they will hire women 
into positions that are sufficiently rewarding 
to inhibit instability (Arrow, 1976).^^ Here, 
pay and productivity difiFerences between 
potentially equally productive male and fe- 
male workers that may persist in the long 
run can result fix)m employers' in some sense 
erroneous beliefs. Viewing the matter some- 
what differently, the, employers' ex post 
"correct" assessment of sex differences in 
average productivity may be seen to result 
from their own discriminatory actions. 
Moreover, the resulting female sector may 
be subject to a Bergmann-type overcrowd- 
'ing problem, further reducing relative wages 
there. 

A second type of statistical discrimination 
may occur even if the two sexes have equal 
average abihties or behavior. Risk-averse 
employers may discriminate against women 
if their abihty or behavior is less reliably 
predicted by some indicators) than is men's 
(Phelps, \972; Aigner and Cain, i977). How- 
ever, Aigner and Cain express doubts that 
risk aversion could cause discriminatory pay 
"differentials of the magnitude obtained by 



See also Spence (1973. 1974). 



empirical studies (see below). As they note, 
dispersion in risk aversion among employers 
should result in the bidding up of women's 
wages, just as the existence of less discrim- 
inatory firms should erode discriminatory 
pay differentials in the Becker-type taste- 
for-discrimination model, i^'urther, the ex- 
istence of a large risk discount of women's 
wages should trigger a market for test in- 
struments or indicators that are equally re- 
liable for them. 

At present neither the role of occupa- 
tional segregation nor the issue of the per- 
sistence of discrimination in the long run 
appears to be satisfactorily understood at the 
theoretical level. Perhaps the most prom- 
ising notion advanced here is Arrow's idea 
of perceptual equilibrium, a kind of "vicious 
circle," or feedback theory of discrimina- 
tion, which, as noted earlier, can accom- 
modate and provide some rationale for oc- 
cupational segregation. The overcrowding 
concept can be appended to this model to 
imply a further reduction in wages due to 
segregation. A problem, however,* is that 
this model cannot explain the sex segrega- 
tion that appears to exist among jobs re- 
quiring similar amounts of skill, stability, 
etc. While this may not be a major com- 
ponent of occupational segregation, it is 
probably a nontrivial component. 

Institutional models, such as the internal 
labor market analysis or the dual labor mar- 
ket model (Doeringer and Piore, 1971; Piorr, 
1971), that give a more explicit role to oc- 
cupations may be helpful here. Blau and 
Jusenuis (1976) argue that the major con- 
tribution of such models is not to suggest 



*^ The latter point is emphasized Darity's (1982) 
consideration ot racial pay differentials.. 

A number of other authors have emphasized the 
importance of feedback effects in analyzing sex pay and 
occupational differentials. See. e.g.. Bergmann (1976), 
Blau (1977). Ferber and Lowry (1976). Strober (1976). 
Weiss and Gronau (1981). 

See also Cain (1976). Gordon (1972). and Wachter 
(1974). 
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new explanations for sex differentials in 
earnings and employment distributions but 
rather to elucidate the linkage between the 
two: to suggest why the same set of factors 
that produce earnings differentials is also 
Jikely to generate employment segregation. 
They argue that under the administered sys- 
tem of the internal labor market, the firm 
attaches wage rates to occupational cate- 
gories rather than to individuals (see also 
Thurow, 1975). Under such circumstances 
the only way in which the firm can distin- 
gixish between men and women in terms of 
pay is to assign thehi to di£ferent job cate- 
gories. Within occupational categories, in- 
stitutional constraints mandate equal pay for 
equal work, except for relatively small dis- 
tinctions based on seniority and/or merit 
considerations. Such group tj'eatment of in- 
dividuals will be most efficient (will result 
in the discarding of the least information) if 
occupational categories are as homogenous 
as possible. Hius, employers are likely to 
structure female jobs to fit the perceived av- 
erage characteristics of women workers. Hiis, 
in turn, influences women's behavior and pro- 
ductivity k la Arrow's perceptual equilibrium. 
Bergmann's overcrowding mechanism may 
further widen the pay differential between 
male & .id female jobs. 

The Human Capital Alternative 

Hieories of discrimination are concerned 
with explaining occupational and pay differ- 
entials between (potentially) equally produc- 
tive men and women. Tlie aggregate figures 
cited earlier in fact compare heterogeneous 
male and female labor. Some or all of the 
observed occupation and pay differences may 
in fact be due to productivity differences be- 
tween the sexes. Hie human capital model 
can provide a consistent explanation for oc- 
cui>ation and pay differentials by sex in terms 
of the voluntary choices of women rather than 
of market discrimination against them. It then 
becomes an empirical question, albeit a dif- 



ficult one, to determine which view is correct 
or what portion of the observed differences is 
accounted for by each explanation. 

As developed by Mincer and Polachek 
(1974) and others, the human capital anal- 
ysis calls attention to the traditional division 
of labor by sex within the family under which 
women can expect shorter and more dis- 
continuous involvement in market work than 
can men. This reduces their long-run payoff 
to human capital investments, since they 
have a shorter work life over which to reap 
the returns. Similarly, employers will be re- 
luctant to invest in firm-specific training for 
women workers. Thus, women may earn less 
tlian men both because of their lesser amount 
of labor market experience and because of 
the lower returns to experience they obtain 
(the latter reflecting their smaller invest- 
ments per unit of time). Female earnings 
are further reduced by the depreciation of 
their stock of human capital during the time 
they spend out of the labor force. 

The human capital model can also provide 
a theory of ocoupational choice to explain 
occupational segregation by sex (Polachek^ 
1976, 1979, 1981; Zellner, 1975; Landes, 
1977). According to this view women will 
tend to avoid occupations requiring consid^ 
erable investments in on-the-job training and 
having high rates of depreciation for time 
spent out of the labor force. Thus, we would 
expect predominantly female jobs to have 
relatively flat age-earnings profiles. 

One problem with this analysis is that the 
sexual division of labor within the family is 
in turn influenced by the relative market 
rewards (wage rates) of husband and wife 
(Becker. 1965. 1973). This implies that labor 
market discrimination against women could 
influence their allocation of time between 
the home and the market and thus the amount 
and types of their human capital invest- 
ments. From the standpoint of empirical work 
this means that analyses which treat such 
variables as experience and education as ex- 
ogenous may underestimate the extent of 
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labor market discrimination (Weiss and 
Gronau, 1981). Further, women's lower re- 
turns to experience may reflect employers' 
reluctance to provide opportunities for firm- 
specific training as well as their own vol- 
untary decisions. In the latter case it would 
<»iso be important to determfne whether the 
employers' decisions are in fact justified by 
ceteris paribus sex difPerences in quit pro- 
pensities. 

EMPIRICAL FINDINGS 

As indicated in the preceding section, there 
are alternative views as to how labor market 
discrimination might produce occupational 
and pay differenceiS between men and 
women. Further, the human capital model 
provides an alternative explanation for sex 
differences in market outcomes that is con- 
sistent with voluntary decision making by 
women rather than with discrimination 
against them. For the most part empirical 
research has been focused on the question 
of whether or not labor market discrimina- 
tion against women (and minorities) exists. 
Choosing among alternative models of dis- 
crimin^^tion and understanding the causes 
and consequences of employment segrega- 
tion have received considerably less atten- 
tion, particularly from economists. 

In this section we first consider in some 
detail the question of whether or not dis- 
crimination exists. This is an important in- 
quiry, since its resolution is necessary in 
order to determine the overai! context in 
which employment segregation by sex takes 
place. There is no point in seeking to de- 
termine the role of segregation in producing 
discriminatory pay differentials by sex if in 
fact there is little evidence that such dis- 
criminatory differentials exist. Second, we 
explore the existing literature concerning the 
role of occupational segregation in produc- 
^ ing pay differentials and. more briefly, some 
of wh^t has been learned about the causes 
of such segregation. 
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Discrimination and Earnings 

A crude test of the relative merits of the 
discrimination and human capital explana- 
tions for sex differences in earnings is pro- 
vided by an examination of the time series 
trends in the sex pay differential. We first 
briefly consider this time series evidence, 
then move to a detailed discussion of the 
more sophisticated cross-sectional analyses 
of the extent of labor market discrimination. 
As noted in the introduction, there has ac- 
tually been some deterioration in the rela- 
tive earnings position of women since the 
mid-1950s. It has frequently arid incorrectly 
been assumed tha( increases in the female 
labor force participation rate over time are 
indicative of declines in the average level of 
experience of women workers due to the 
impact of new entrants {Economic Report of 
the President, 1974). In feet, as Mincer (1979) 
explains, the female labor force grows not 
only through "widening" (increases in the 
flow of entrants or reentrants) but also through ' 
"deepening" (decreases in the flow of exi- 
ters). The impact oq the average level of 
experience of female workers depends on 
the relative magnitude of these two flows. 
In addition, since la K)r force entry tends to 
be selective of femaie nonparticipants with 
higher levels of previous labor force expe- 
rience, and labor force exit tends to be se- 
lective of female participants with lower lev- 
els of previous labor force experience, labor 
turnover does not dilute average experience 
levels as much as it might first appear (Blau, 
1975, 1978)1 

Lloyd and Niemi (1979) present a variety 
of evidence indicating that the trend has 
been for women to remain in the labor force 
longer and more continuously and that en- 
trants make up a decreasing proportion of 
the female labor force. They conclude that 
**it appears . . . the work experience differ- 
ential between the sexes has narrowed in 
the past twenty years" (p. 133). Thus, female 
participation trends do not seem to be re- 
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sponsible for the widening pay gap. More- 
over, they find that "over time,'* the gap be- 
tween men's and women's educational 
attainment has been eliminated and, among 
young cohorts, it appears that women's pro- 
pensity to enroll in college is roughly similar 
to men s" (p. 146). Men and women do con- 
tinue to differ sharply in fields of speciall- 
7.ation, although some progress has recently 
been made in this area as well (Baker, un- 
dated). Further, one may speculate that the 
rising divorce rate has increased women's 
incentives to invest in tlieir labor-market- 
related, human capital. 

While one would like better data, partic- 
ularly on experience, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that human capital factors do not 
account for the widening pay gap between 
men and women. This provides support for 
the view that discrimination plays a role in 
producing the differential. It is unlikely that 
tastes for discrimination against women have 
increased during this period. However, as 
we have seen, little decUne occurred in the 
degree of sex segregation in employment 
during that time. If increases in the demand 
for labor in female jobs did not keep pace 
with increases in the supply of female labor, 
relative ^'crowding" in f-^male jobs may have 
worsened, exerting a downward pressure on 
female wages relative to male wages. In- 
creases in the real wages of women over the 
period could have continued to induce in- 
creases in female labor force participation 
ceteris paribus. 

In addition, it may be argued that women 
face substantial experience and training re- 
quirements in their efforts to move into high- 
level male jobs (Freeman, 1973). This makes 
it difficult for equal employment opportu- 
nity legislation to open the doors to such 
jobs for older women. Further, younger 
wom^n may have had the opportunity to 
incorporate new expectations of greater la- 
bor force attachment over their life cycles 
into their human capital investment deci- 
•iiohs to a greater extent than have older 
women. It is true that younger women have 



been increasing their earnings position rel- 
ative to younger men. Between 1970 and 
1981 the ratio of the median. Incomes of full- 
time, year-round women workers to those 
of men increased from 59 to 60 percent for 
all women, but rose from 65 to 70 percent 
among 25- to 34-year-olds (U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce, 1980, 1982). Beller (this vol- 
ume) also found that younger cohorts ex- 
perienced greater declines in occupational 
segregation than did thejywork force as a 
whole. Thus far, however, the modest gains 
by younger women do not provide over- 
whelming support for this view. Much will 
depend on how this group fares in the next 
few years. It is also important to point out 
that tf employers were Nvilling to reevaluate 
their traditional promotion ladders they might 
find that many older women workers do have 
the experience necessary for higher-level 
positions. 

During recent years, \yhile women as a 
group have made little progress in advanc- 
ing their earnings positions relative to men, 
black women have advanced relative to white 
women. Black women's median (full-time, . 
year-round) incomes have increased from 69 
percent of those of white women in 1964 to 
90 percent in 1981. Black men have al^ 
gained relative to white men. Their median 
full-time, year-round incomes rose from 66 
percent of those of white men in 1964 to 71 
percent in 1981 (Lloyd and Niemi, 1979; 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 1982). The gains 
in the relative incomes of blacks are partially 
due to substantial increases in their relative 
educational attainment but cannot be fully 
explained by that factor (Brown, 1982). They 
may in part be due to the impact of equal 
employment opportunity legislation. The 
more rapid improvement in the relative in- 
come position of black women (compared 
with white women) than of black men (com- 
pared with white men) may reflect the large 
number of entry-level positions in many 
typically female jobs, in comparison with 
the higher experience and training require- 
ments in typically male Jobs discussed above. 
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We now turn to a review of studies that 
attempt to measure the extent of labor mar- 
ket discrimination explicitly. The general 
practice in empirically estimating the mag- 
nitude ( f labor market discrimination against 
a particular grou^^, e.g., women, is to as- 
certain the proportion of the sex differential 
that is accounted for by differences in the 
productivity-related characteristics of male 
and female workers and to allocate the re- 
sidual to discrimination. Discrimination may 
be measured by the coefficient on a sex. 
dummy variable in an earnings regression 
equation, in which case the impact of the 
other expianatpry variables on earnings is 
itmstrained to be the same for each sex group. 
More often, this constraint is relaxed by es- 
timating separate earnings regressions for 
sex or race-sex groups. In this case the por- 
tion of the pay differential^ue to sex dif- 
ferences in the returns to a given set of char- 
acteristics (i.e., sex differences in coefficients, 
including the constant term) is attributed to 
discrimi;iation; the portion of the pay dif- 
ferential that is due to sex differences in 
' endowments of productivity-related char- 
acteristics (i.e. , sex differences in the means 
of the independent variables) is attributed 
to nondiscriminatory factors (Blinder, 1973). 

There are various problems with this *'re- 
sidual" approach to measuring labor market 
discrimination. Perhaps the most serious is 
the specification problem. On the one hand, 
conventional data sources do not allow for 
the measurement of all productivity-related 
characteristics. The absence of actual labor 
market experience from the data sets used 
in the early studies of sex discrimination is 
a prime example of an important omitted 
variable. Type (as opposed to amount) of 
sch(K)ling. which varies greatly l)etween men 
and women, would be another example. If, 
on averagtN males are more favorably en- 
dowed with the characteristics measured by 
these omitted variables, the extent of labor 
market discrimination will be overestimated 
because of imperfect controls for these omit- 
ted factors. On the otfier hand, group dif- 



ferences with respect to some productivity- 
related characteristics may reflect the indi- 
rect effects of discrimination (Blinder, 1973). 
For example, as discussed earlier, women may 
be excluded from high-wage occupations be- 
cause of their sex. Further, if the endogeneity 
of choice variables is taken into account, we 
see that labor market discrimination may dis- 
courage women's human capital accumulation 
or alter its type, Measured labor rparket dis- 
crimination is likely to be underestimated to 
the extent that such factors representing other 
dimensions of discrimination are controlled^ 
for. ^ 

A related problem is the interpretation of 
sex differences in the coefficients of earnings 
regressions. For example, a smaller coeffi- 
cient on labor force exjJerience for women 
may reflect thejr decisions to invest in less 
on-the-job training than men do, as pro- 
posed by human capital theorists, or dis- 
crimination on the part of employers re- 
sulting in less access to on-the-job training 
opportunities.*^ Similarly, sex differences in 
the returns related to marital status m^y re- 
flect unmeasured differences in labor force 
attachment between married men and 
women (Polachek, 1975) or sex differences- 
in employer treatment of marital status that 
is unrelated to productivity (e.g., the view 
that married men deserve higher salaries 
because they have families to support). 

These problems of specification and inr 
terpretation of coefficients reflect a more 
fundamental problem*.^ We would like to 
measure the extent of labor market dis- 
crimination — a demand-side phenomenon. 
But wages are influenced by both sup- 
ply- and demand-side factors. The earnings 
functions that are typically estimated are es- 
sentially reduced-form equations, and thus 
their coefficients may reflect the influence 



Further, one may question the basic premise of 
the human capital model Jthat upward-slopjng experi- 
ence-earni!»gs profiles are indeed due to on-the-joh 
training See. e.g.. Medoffand Abraham (1980. 1981). 
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of both supply and demand (Butler, 1981; 
Chiplin, 1981). Ideally, one would like to 
specify and estimate a structural model with 
separate supply and demand equations. No 
one has yet attempted to specify and esti- 
mate such a model on an economywide ba- 
sis. 

An additional problem with the earnings 
regression approach is that, while the theory 
specifies the measurement of discrimination 
in terms of pay differences that are not ac- 
counted for by productivity differences, the 
empirical work involves adjustment using 
proxies like education and experience for 
productivity. This gives rise to an errors-in- 
variable problem (Hashimoto and Kochin, 
1980; Roberts, 1980). For simplicity, let us 
assume that the productivity proxies are 
measured so that they are positively related 
to earnings. Then it may be shown that if 
women nave lower mean values of the pro- 
ductivity proxies than men have (as is gen- 
erally the case), the coefficient on a sex 
dummy variable (female^ 1) in an earnings 
regression is biased 'downward, giving an 
exaggerated estimate of the effect of dis- 
crimination (Hashimoto and Kochin, 1980). 

Unfortunately, however, there is no ob- 
vious solution to this problem. Roberts (1980) 
suggests a procedure that he terms "reverse 
regression," in which the independent var- 
iable (e.g., education) is regressed on the 
dependent variable (e.g., earnings) and a 
sex dummy. Such a procedure will pro- 
duce unbiased coefficients only if the de- 
f)endent variable is measured without error. 
But earnings as measured^^re only^n im- 
perfect indicator of permanent earnings ca- 
pacity, which, one might argue, is the the- 
oretically relevant variable (Hashimoto and 
Kochin, 1980). Moreover, me'^sured earn- ■ 
ings are only a proxy for the total rewards 
for the job, including fringes and the non- 
pecuniary benefits of the work (Madden, 
1982). Hashimoto and Kochin (1980) suggest 



See also Kamalich aiid Polachek (1982). 



performing the analysis on grouped data 
where the grouping criterion is independent 
of the nieasurement errors. But it may not 
be easy to meet this requirement (or to know 
whether or not one has met it), and, as they 
acknowledge, the results can be quite sen- 
sitive to one's choice of a criterion. Another 
classical approach to the errors-in-variable 
problem involves the use of instrumental 
variables. However, the specification of the 
appropriate instruments is difikult given the 
current state of theory and the availability 
of data (Kamalich and Polachek, 1982). 

An additional problem in using conven- 
tionally estimated earnings regressions to 
measure discrimination most likely pro- 
duces biases in the opposite direction, that 
is, leads us to underestimate discrimination. 
Regressions are generally estimated on the 
selected sample of labor force participants. 
But Gronau (1974) has argued that it is the 
wage offers, not the actual wages of males 
and females, that should be compared. The 
distribution'bf actual wages represents only 
that part of the offer distribution that is ac- 
ceptable to job seekers. Thus, according 
to Gronau, mean female wage offers \vill be 
overestimated by restriction of the sample 
to labor force participants.^® He provides 
empirical evidence in support of this con- 
tention. Since male participation rates (par- 
ticularly in the prime work ages) are still 
substantially higher than women's, it may 
be argued that data on men's wages are con- 
siderably less afiected by selectivity bias. ^® 



See also Heckman (1974). 

Gronau has argued elsewhere (1973) that the value 
of time of housewives may be either higher or lower 
than the market wage of comparable employed women. 
If the former is true, it is not necessarily the case that 
restriction of the sample to labor force participants ov- 
erstates women's wage offers. However, the empirical 
evidence he presents supports Gronau s (1974) conten- 
tion. See also Cogan (1980).^ 

As noted earher. black male participation rates are 
lower than those of whites, llius. the same type of 
selectivity problem discussed in the text affects race 
comparisons among males. 
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Thus, observed wage differences between 
men and women will underestimate the 
"true" male-female wajje-offer differential. 
On the other hand, over time male partic- 
ipation rates have been declining while fe- 
male rates have been inpreasing (see above). 
Thus, we may be sweeping out more of the 
female offer distribution and less of the male 
offer distribution than was formerly done. 
Tliis may be a partial explanation for our 
failure to observe a decline in .the male-fe- 
male pay gap over time. 

Bearing these problems in mind, we con- 
sider the empirical work on sex discrimi- 
nation. As noted earlier, most empirical work 
in this area has focused on the question of 
whether or not labor market discrimination 
exists and has attempted to estimate its mag- 
nitude. While there are still various unre- 
solved problems in estimating the extent of 
labor market discrimination, it is not clear 
from our consideration of them that they 
result, on net, in^ overestimates or under- 
estimate^ of discriminatory pay differentials. 
If the evidence suggests that there is labor 
market discrimination against women, then 
this will provide some motivation for con- 
sidering the role played by . segregation 
in employment in producing these discrim- 
inatory outcomes. 

Not surprisingly, the estimate of the sex 
pay differential that is due to discrimination 
varies ct)nsiderably depending on the group 
studied, (lata set employed, and variables 
controlled for. We shall focus'our discussion 
on studies using national samples of indi- 
viduals across a variety of occupations.^ For 
' the most part, the earlier studies of male- 
female pay differentials attributed a sub- 
stantial portion of the sex 0ay differential to 
discrimination.^^ For example, using 1960 



census data, Fuchs (1971) found that sex dif- 
ferences in individual characteristics could 
account for only 3 to 15 percent of the dif- 
ferential. Similarly, Oaxaca (1973a,b),. using 
data from the 1967 Survey of Economic Op- 
portunity, found that 80 percent of the pay 
differential between white men and white 
women and 94 percent of the dififerential 
between black men and black wome'a could 
not be explained by productivity-related in- 
dividual characteristics.^ 

As these authors were aware, their lack 
of data on actual labor force experience ere- . 
ated an important omitted-variable prob- 
lem.^ The general procedure of estimating 
experience as the years elapsed since school \ 
completion, while fairly accurate for males, 
is mucfi more questionable fQr females. In 
addition to their theoretical contributions 
noted earlier, Mincer and Polachek (1974) 
were the first to provide empirical estimates 
of the impact of labor force experience and 
time spent out of the labor force on the earn- 
ings of women using newly available lon- 
gitudinal data. They analyzed retrospective 
work history data from' the National Lon- 
gitudinal Survey (NLS) of mature women 
aged 30 to 44 in 1967. Mincer and Polachek 
were able to account for 45 percent of the 
^pay gap between white matried men and 
women in that age group on the basis of 
human capital variables, including actual la- 
bor market, experience and time spent out 
of the labor force. In arriving at this esti- 
mate, they were aware of the joint deter- 
mination of earnings and experience and at- 



For more detailed reviews of the empirical liter- 
ature, including occupation-specific studies, see Kohen 
(1975). l.loyd and Niemi (1979). and Treiman and Hart- 
mann(1981). 

Tile one exception was a study by Sanborn (1964); 
see beKiw. 



^ Oaxaca's results including controls for occupational 
and industrial characteristics are considered below. See 
also Gwartney and Stroup (1973). Sawhill (1973). and 
Blinded (1973). On the othek* hand, Darity and Myers 
(1980) found that while the structural equations for 
wages for white males and females were significantly 
different, they were qot so in the case of black males 
and females. 

" For an exception, see Suter and Miller (1973), who 
restricted their sample to women from the National 
lx)ngitudinal Surveys in the 30- to 44-year age group 
who had worked continuously since school completion. 
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teinpttHl^lo adjust' for simultaneous equations 
^hias by using a two-stage procedure. While 
Mincer and Polacjiek are to be commended 
for their awaren^s of the simultaneity prob- 
lem, their application of the t>vo-stage pro- 
cedure in their exploratory study is far from 
thorough. For one thing, their specification 
of the determinants of lifetime labor supply 
(the proportion of years the respondent 
worked 6 months or more since school com- " 
pletion) includes an endogenous variable, 
number of children. For another, while life- 
time experience is treated as endogenous, 
home time and job tenure (senicMity) are 
entered into the earnings' fimttion as ex- 
ogenous variables (Sandell and Shapiro, 1978; 
Mincer and Polachek, 1978). 

That these problems are serious is sug- 
gested by their counterintuitive findings for 
the two-stage procedure. In the single-pe- 
riod context, economic theory would lead 
one to expect a positive 'relationship be- . 
tween labor force participation and own 
wage. An increase^ in the market wage avail- 
able to a woman increases the opportunity 
cost of nonmarket activities for her. This 
encourages her to substitute market work 
for time spent on housework and leisure. 
However, in a multiperiod<;ontext this pos- 
itive suhstitution effect could be ouKveighed 
by a nt^gative income effect. The negative 
income effect arises from the fact that the 
increase in the wage obtained while the 
woman is working is like an increase in in- 
come. At higher-income levels she is ex- 
pected to demand more of all goods from 
which she derives satisfaction, 'includinglei- 
sure. She may thus consume (\\oTe lei&jure 
over the life cycle by supplying less time to 
the market over the life cycle. Note that she 
nmst work som6 of the time for the income 
effect to come into play. The evidence sug- 
gests, however, that for fnarried women's 
participation decisions the substitution ef- 
fect dominates the income effect (where the 
latter is indicated by the response to changes 
in husl)and's income (Mincer, 1962)). Thus, 
women's \d\yin supply is expected to be pos- 
itively related to tlieir wages. 



This reasoning implies that the positive 
coefficient on e^cperience in an ordinary least 
squares (OLS) earnings regression is biased 
upward. This is because some of the esti- 
mated positive impact of labor market ex- 
perience on wages is really due to a positive 
effect of wages on experience (at higher 
wages, women ^upply mof^time to the mar- 
ket), Similarly, the negativ^^ coefficient on 
home time is biased upward in absolute value. 
This is because some of the estimated neg- 
ative impact of home timebn wages is really 
due to a negative effect of wages on home 
tirtie (at higher wages, women spend less 
time out of the labor market). Correction for 
the simultaneous equations bias "should thus 
reduce the size of both coefficients in ab- 
solute value. On the contrary, Mincer and 
Polachek (1974) find that, if anythmg, rees- 
timation of the earnings function using two- 
stage least squares yields "larger positive 
cwfficients for (total) experienct; and stronger 
negative coefficients for home 'time" (p. S99). 
Further, in estimating the proportion of 
the pay gap explained, by the Human capital 
variables, the actual mean levels of the var- 
iables are employed. Yet the heart of the 
endogeneity problem is that wage discrim- 
ination may have influenced the amount of 
human capital that women have accumu- 
lated. Thus, it is likely that Mincer, and 
Polachek and analyses modeled on theirs 
overestimate the impact of the human cap- 
ital variables on the sex pay differential. In 
light of tlflis potential bias it is notable that 
Mincer and Polachek found that over half of 
the pay gap between white married men and 
women could not he explained by the hu- 
man capital variables and was potentially due 
to discri*^ .ination. 

Another issue that has been raised re- 
garding Mincer and Polachek's (1974) find- 
ings is the generalizability of their results 
for the 30- to 44-year-old age group to the 
whole female population — as is necessary 
to draw inferences for the aggregate male- 
female pay gap. The work of Corcoran (1978, 
1979) using a fiill age range from the 1976 
Panel Study of Income Dynamics (PSID), 
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suggests that their findings may not in fact 
be generalizable. She found that the wages 
of women aged 30 to 44 are much more 
strongly affected by labor force withdrawals 
than are those of the broader age range (Cor- 
coran, 1979). Women in this 30-to 44-year 
age group are more likely than are women 
in general to have recently reentered the 
labor market afier a prolonged period of 
nonparticipation. Corcoran suggests that her 
findings are consistent with the notion that 
women's wages are temporarily depressed 
by labor force withdrawals because of mis- 
information about job opportunities and/or 
about their own value as workers.^ 

In addition to providing work histories, 
the PSID data provide measures of labor 
force attachment {i.e., absenteeism due to 
own illness; absenteeism due to illness of 
others; self-imposed restrictions on work 
hffurs andW job location; voluntary part- 
time work). For an unrestricted age group 
of women, Corcoran (197j>) found that ad- 
justments for schoohng, work histor>', and 
labor force attachment accounted for 36 per- 
cent of the wage gap between white men 
and white women and 27 percent t he wage 
gap between white men and black women. 
In addition to the difference in age group, 
some of the difference between Corcoran's 
and Mincer and Polachek's findings with re- 
spect to the importance of the human capital 
variables may reflect a growing work force 
attachment of women over the period 
spaimed by tlie 1967 NLS and the 1976 PSID 
(Mincer. 1979). These findings of large 
unexplained wage gaps for white and black 
women are impressive in light of Corcoran's 
detailed controls for productivity-related 
factors. In addition, since her findings are 
based on OLS estimates, she has not ad- 
justed for the simultaneous equations bias 



^ Using longitudinal panel data from the NLS on the 
30- to 44-ycai' age group. Mincer and Ofek (1982) find 
direct evidence of rapid wage growth upon reentry. 
Unhke Corcoran (1979), however, they attribute it to 
the "repair" of previously eroded human capital. 
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discussed in reference to the Mincer and 
Polachek (1974) study. This suggests that, 
at least with regard to this consideration, 
she has underestimated the effect of labor 
market discrimination. 

An additional issue raised by the human 
capital model is the interpretation of sex dif- 
ferences in returns to experience and mar- 
ital status. For example. Mincer and Pola- 
chek (1974, p. S103) argue that 

The association of lower [female] coefficients with 
lesser work experience is not fortuitious: a smaller 
fraction of time and energy is devoted to job 
advancement (training, learning, getting ahead) 
per unit of time by persons whose work attach- 
ment is lower. Hence, the 45 percent figure in 
the explanation of the gap by duration-of-work 
experience alone maji^be^ewed as an under- 
statement. 

To what extent do sex differences in returns 
to experience and marriage reflect employer 
discrimination and to what extent do they 
reflect women's choices? While a definitive 
answer is not available, the evidence sug- 
gests that discrimination most likely plays a 
role. 

With respect to returns to experience, a 
study by Duncan and Hoffman (1979) is par- 
ticularly interesting. Using direct measures 
of on-the-job training from the 1976 PSID, 
they find that men and women receive about 
the same payoff to on-the-job training. How- 
ever, "past years of work experience have a 
high payoff in training for men, especially 
\viiite men, but have very litde effect on the 
chances that women will receive training" 
(p. 601). They see their results as consistent 
with a view that firms have different pro- 
motion practices on the basis of sex (and 
race). Thus, the observed lower returns to 
experience of women may reflect to some 
extent employer discrimination in permit- 
ting women access to on-the-job training op- 
portunities. 

On the other hand, Sandell and Shapiro 
(1980), analyzing data from the NLS, have 
found that young white and black women 
who plan to work at age 35 have expenence- 
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wage profiles that "begin at a lower poirit 
and have a steeper (initial) slope than those 
of their *no-work-plans' counterparts" (p. 343). 
Thus, some of the sex difference in work 
experience coefficients may reflect women's 
own investment decisions based on their work 
expectations. However, Sandall and Shapiro 
also find that the returns to job tenure (sen- 
iority), which they take as an indication of 
investment in firm-specific training, do not 
differ significantly between those who plw 
to work at age 35 and thuse who do not. This 
in turn suggests that part of the differential 
Access to on-^e-job training opportunities 
by sex imphed by Duncan and Hoffman's 
findings may reflect the inability or the un- 
willingness of employers to distinguish be- 
tween the committed and uncommitted group. 
As our previous discussion suggests, tliere is 
some difference of opinion as to whether such 
statistical discrimination would represent eco- 
nomic discrimination or not. However, it is 
likely to result in committed women getting 
less training and receiving lower returns to 
job tenure than do committed men. 

In evaluating the implications of Sandell 
and Shapiro's findings for sex differences in 
earnings, it is instructive to consider Ar- 
row's (1973) notion of perceptual equilib- 
rium. Given the set of market opportunities 
she can reasonably expect and her expected 
value of nonmarket time, each young woman 
determines her work plans for age 35. Since 
women with given characteristics in the 
Sandell and Shapiro sample presumably face 
similar opportimities, the differences in their 
work plans probably reflect differences in 
their expected value of nonmarket time 
(perhaps due to differences in tastes). How- 
ever, this does not preclude the possibility 
that, if confronted with a different set of 
market opportunities, substantially more of 
the women would be committed to market 
work. It is even possible that, given the male 
set of job opportunities (with similar returns 
to experience and job tenure), they would 
exhibit the same degree of labor force com- 
mitment as that of males. 



Witli respect to worker and employer firm- 
' specific training investment decisions, it is 
job (rather than labor force) stability that is 
the issue. Some, evidence in favor of the 
Arrow notion in this case is provided by the 
findings of Blau and Kahn (1981), who used 
data on young men and young women from 
the NLS to analyze sex differences in quit- 
ting. They found that, all else equal (in- 
cluding job-Velated characteristics), white and 
black women were no more likely to quit 
their jobs than were men of the same race. 
They also found that a high proportion of 
the observed sex differential in quitting was 
associated with job rather than personal 
characteristics.^ Similar findings were re- 
ported by Viscusi (1980) for a lai^er age range 
fi-om the PSID.^ Both Blau and Kahn and 
Viscusi found that, all else equal, blacks were 
less likely to quit their jobs than white work- 
ers of the same sex. Blau and Kahn also 
report some support for one of the models 
of statistical discrimination presented ear- 
lier in that female quits were found to be 
less accurately predicted th^n men's by the 
explanatory variables. No basis for statis- 
tical discrimination was found in the case of 
race. 

With respect to the interpretation of sex 



^ Job characteristics include current wage, long-run 
earnings opportunities associated with tjje job, collec- 
tive bargaining coverage, and industry and occupation 
dummy variables, 

^ Ragan and Smith (1981) find that sex differences 
in industry turnover rates explain a substantial portion 
of the sex difference in earnings among individuals. 
However, as they acknowledge, since their data refer 
to the industry's history and not the individual's, their 
findings are consistent with the possibility that women 
are restricted to low wage/high turnover jobs (e.g., 
those requiring little specific training). Osternwin (1979) 
found no sex differences in absenteeism, all else equal, 
for a sample of professional workers. 

While Osterman (1979) reports no basis for statis- 
tical discrimination on this ground, Kahn (1981) shows 
that Osterman does not employ the correct indicator 
of predictability. When the correct indicator is used. 
Kahn finds that women's absf'nteeism is less accurately 
predicted than men's. 
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differences in the returns to marital status, 
Hill (1979) uses explicit data on experience, 
human capital investment, and labor force 
attachment from tile 1976 PSID to explore 
this issue further. She finds that, all else 
equal, marriage has strong^^ositive wage ef- 
fects ifor (white and black) men, while the 
effects of marriage on (white and black) 
women's wages are not significantly differ- 
ent from zero. Malkiel and Malkiel (1973) 
and Osterman (1979) report similar findings 
for the wage effects of marriage from studies 
of sex differences in the wages of profes- 
sional workers, also including good controls 
for work experience and attachment. A sup- 
ply-side explanation for these findings can- 
not be entirely ruled out: given the tradi- 
tional division of labor within the home, 
married men may be more highly motivated 
or hardworking than single men with similar 
measured characteristics, while married 
women may be less highly^ motivated or 
hardworking than their single counterparts. 
But, as Osterman points out, how do we 
then explain the absence of a negative effect 
of marriage on the earnings of women? 
Moreover, Hill examined the effect of mar- 
ital status and number of children on wages 
as more explicit controls for experience, hu- 
man capital investments, and labor force at- 
tachment were added to the wage regres- 
sions. She finds that the wage effect of marital 
status among all race/sex groups remains quite 
stable and concludes that marital status does 
not serve as a proxy for tliese productivity- 
related factors. If marital status is not serv- 
ing as a proxy for these obvious and impor- 
tant factors, it seems doubtful that it is serv- 
ing as a proxy for more subtle traits like 
motivation. However, Hill does find that 
number of children is to some extent proxy 
for these factors. Both Osterman and Hill 
feel thaf employers may believe that mar- 
ried men deserve higher salaries because of 
their greater financial responsibilities. Given 
traditional views of men's and women's eco- 
nomic roles, they do not feel the same is 
true of married women. Such a difference 



in treatment, if it exists, would have to be 
classed as discriminatory. 

The evidence reviewed here strongly sug- 
gests that labor market discrimination does 
indeed play a role in producing the observed 
male-female pay differential. While it is dif- 
ficult to pinpoint the exact portion of the sex 
pay gap due to discrimination, the findings 
suggest that over half of the differential can- 
not be explained by sex differences in pro- 
ductivity-related factors. Some considera- 
tions (e*g., omitted variables) suggest that 
this may be an overestimate of the magni- 
tude of discrimination. On the other hand, 
other considerations (e.g.,5the hnpact of la- 
bor market discrimination on the incentives 
to acquire experience, training, etc.) sug- 
gest that it may be an underestimate. Hius, 
we are still left with fairly strong evidence 
of the importance of discrimination. 

Occupational Segregation and Earnings 

Having determined the overall labor mar- 
ket context in which employment segrega- 
tion by sex takes place, we are now able to 
turn to a consideration of the empirical evi- 
dence regarding the role played by such seg- 
regation in producing pay differences and a 
consideration of some recent evidence on 
the causes of such segregation. According to 
1 le discrimination models considered earlier, 
segregation may work to lower women s earn- 
ings because of a lesser provision of on-the- 
job training and fewer incentives for worker 
stability in female jobs (Arrow s perceptual 
equilibrium model, institutional models) and/ 
or because of overcrowding. While these no- 
tions suggest that it would be instructive to 
look at the relationship between earnings — 
particularly the discriminatory pay gap — and 
segregation, there are three major problems 
in arriving at an empirical estimate. 

The^ first is a data problem. Most data 
sources, even detailed census data, tend to 
aggregate some male and female jobs into 
apparently integrated categories (Hartmann 
and Reskin. 1982). Further, insofar as men 
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and women are segregated by firm within 
occupational categories, aggregation across 
firms will result in an underestimate of the 
extent to which men and women are in seg- 
regated work settings (Blau, 1977). The im- 
pact of both of these factors is revealed in a 
recent study by Bielby and Baron (this vol- 
ume) of 393 California establishments. Us- 
ing the employers' own job classifications, 
they found that 51 percent of the firms were 
completely sex-segregated with respect to 
job classification: no men and women shared 
the same job title. An additional 8 percent 
of the firms were single-sex establishments. 
The mean index of segregation of the re- 
maining 41 percent of firms was 84. 1. It h^ 
been found that the portion of the sex pay 
gap associated with occupational differences 
is larger, the finer the occupational cate- 
gories employed (Treiman and Hartmann, 
1981). Thus, it seems reasonable to con-* 
elude that aggregation problems result in an 
underestimate of the impact of employment 
segregation on the sex pay gap. 

The second problem, is more conceptual. 
The logical way to determine the impact of 
occupational characteristics or categories on 
pay, all else equal, is to control for sex or 
to look within sex groups. Yet it seems pos- 
sible that the existence of overcrowding in 
female jobs may lower the M^ages of women 
in male jobs. Even when women work in 
male jobs their opportunity \set may' differ 
from that of their male coworkers: the lower- 
paying alternatives they face in the female 
sector may reduce their supply price to the 
firm. This is a potential wage spillover effect 
of overcrowding. Further, women may face 
discrimination in the male sector that lowers 
their relative wages there. Indeed, in Berg- 
mann's original formulation of the over- 
crowding model it is the exclusion of women 
from male jobs due to discrimination that 
causes the overcrowding of the female sec- 
tor, k makes intuitive sense that women 
remain concentrated in female jobs because 
they have little to gain by obtaining male 
jobs. Thus, measuring the impact of occu- 



pation on pay by contrasting the wages of 
women in male and female jobs, ceteris par- 
ibus, may result in an underestimate. On 
the other hand, the internal labor market 
(institutional) model suggests that when 
women are able to obtain employment in 
male jobs within a firm, they should be paid 
at about the same rate as men. This implies 
that pay comparisons of women in male and 
female jobs can provide good estimates of 
the impact pf occupation on wages. How- 
ever, since data are generally aggregated 
over firms, women may earn less than men 
do in male jobs if they work for low-paying 
firms. Further, women may be segregated 
by job level within the same occupational 
category. 

Judging the impact of occupation by com- 
paring the wage; of men in male and femalq^^ 
jobs does not appear to be satis&ctory either. ^ 
A problem here is that men are not believed 
to be discriminated against in or excluded 
from ma)e jobs, so the question arises as to < 
why they are employed in the female sector. 
If it is because they have, very strong non- 
pecuniary (nonmonetary) tastes for female 
jobs, then their wages may reflect a differ- 
ential due to overcrowding. The pay differ- 
ential between men in male and female jobs 
may also reflect overcrowding if bad luck, 
poor information, or job rationing in male 
jobs (e.g., due to unions) are responsible for 
the employment of men in female jobs. On 
the other hand, men may work in female 
jobs because they have found a niche there 
that pays comparably with what they could 
earn in male jobs, e.g., due to employment 
in a high-paying firm or at a high level in 
the occupation hierarchy. In that case a 
comparison of men's wages in male and fe- 
male jobs will not reflect an overcrowding 
differential. 

These two considerations suggest 'that 
empirical estimates may understate the con- 
tribution of employment segregation to the 
sex pay gap. A third point works in the op- 
posite direction. Workers in higher-paying 
jobs (or firms) may have unobserved char- 
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acteristics that are assojoiated with higher 
productivity: what appear to be occupation 
effects on wages may actually be due to 
unobserved productivity difiFerences among 
workers- 

The union-impact literature suggests some 
fruitful alternative approaches for examining 
the impact of crowding, since many analo- 
gous problems arise in investigating that is- 
sue. For example, papers by Kahn (1980) 
and Flanagan (1976) suggest that one might 
look at the effect on the wages of men and 
women in male and female jobs of changes 
over tim^ or of differences across labor mar- 
kets, in the degree of crowding. This type 
of approach could provide an empirical es- 
timate of the impact of crowding that takes 
spillover effects into account. The selectivity 
problem of comparing the wages of women 
(or of men) in male and female jobs might 
be overcome by using a technique devel- 
oped by Lee (1978) in his investigation of 
the union-nonunion differential. 

While existing studies may deal inade- 
quately with the problems raised here, it is 
still instructive to review the findings in this 
area. Using data from the 1980 census, Trei- 
man and Hartmann (1981) foimd that 35 to 
39 percent of the earnings difference between 
men and women was associated with sex dif- 
ferences in the distribution of their employ- 
ment among 479 detailed categories.^ Oc- 
cupational differences appear to be a significant 
fector in explaining the sex pay gap, even when 
other productivity-related factors are con- 
trolled for. For example, Oaxaca (1973a,b) 
found that tlie inclusion of controls for major 
occupation and industry and for class of worker 
increased the portion of tlie sex pay gap ex- 
plained from 20 to 37 percent in the case of 
whites and from 6 to 39 percent in the case 
of blacks. In this case job characteristics ac- 
counted for some 20 to 35 percent of the dis- 
criminatory pay gap. Using 1950 census data, 
Sanborn (1964) was able to explain 43 percent 



of tlie sex pay gap on the basis of controls for 
such factors as detailed occupation, age, and 
education.^ The greater magnitude of the ex- 
plained differential in the Sanborn study than 
in the studies of Fuchs (1971) and Oaxaca 
(1973a,b) cited eailier, in wliich occupational 
controls were not included, is an indication 
of the importance of occupational category in 
determining earnings. Furtfier, using data fix)m 
the 1974 PSID and the 1967 NLS, England 
(1981, 1982) found that, all else equal, the 
percentage of females in the occupation is sig- 
nificantly negatively related to female eam- 
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ings. 

Table 7-1 illustrates the impact of occupa- 
tional category within an individual firm — a 
large fiduciary institution.^^ In equation (1), 
only controls for sex and race are entered into 
^e regression, thus providing an estimate of 
the gross or unadjusted sex-rac^ differentials. 
" Equation (2) includes controls for productiv- 
ity-related individual chaiacteristics but no 
controls for occupational characteristics. Tliis 



See also Chiswick et al. (1974). 



*® Including adjustments for even more narrowly de- 
fined occupational categories from the BLS, as well as 
sex difierences in turnover, absenteeism, and work ex- 
perience. Sanborn (1964) was able to explain 71 percent 
of the pay gap. The problem with this portion of his 
analysis is that he most probably engaged in double 
counting. H,e assumed that the sex differences in age 
and education that prevailed within the census cate- 
gories also prevailed within the more detailed BLS 
categories. Further, he adjusted within occupations for 
estimates of aggregate sex differences in turnover, ab- 
senteeism, and work experience. Leaving aside the 
issue of endogeneity, labor quality differences between 
men and women are likely to be considerably smaller 
within occupaUons than in the aggregate, since it is 
these traits that sort people into occupations. Indeed, 
in the presence of discrimination women may be more 
qualified than men in specific occupations. See Ham- 
ilton (1973) for some evidence consistent with the latter 
possibility. 

^ See also Roos (1981), Ferber and Lowry (1978), 
Cabral et al. (1981), Stevenson (1975), and Jusenius 
(1977). 

Tliis analysis was part of the statistical evidence 
developed by Janice Madden and me in an employ- 
ment discrimination case. Madden (1982) also provides 
a discussion and analysis of these data. 
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TABLE 7-1 Regression Analysis of the Salaries of Active Employees in 1978 



(standard errors) 



Dependent Variable: Natural Log of Annual Salary 


Independent Variables 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Pefsonal churoctBriiiics 








Female 


-0.5659" 


-0.3236" 


-0.0785" 




(0.0183) 


(0.0151) 


(0.0083) 


Black 


-0.3573' 


-0.1985* 


-0.0948" 


(0.0243) . 


(0.0185) 


(0.0092) 


Other minority 


-0.2091* 


' -0.0943" 


-0.0459" 




(0.0359)* 


(0.0267) 


(0.0130) 


Education (highest grade completed) 




0.09410* 


0.0176" 





(0.0035) 


(0.0021) 


Affp (in veAr<i) 





0.0512" 


; 0.0268" 




(0.0042) 


(0.0022) 


Kot^ ^tsQiiaredf 




-0.00059" 


-0.00030" 




(0.00005) 


(000003) 


Firm fiinerience ^in vears) 





0.0258" 


0.0088" 


MM. 


(0.0029) 


(O0014) 


Firm experience (squared) 




-0.00027" 


-0.00018" 






(0.00010) 


. (0.00005) 


/oil characteriitics 






* 


Hay points 






0.0007* 






' (0.00001) 


Firm officer 






0.3628' 








(0.0132) 


Other exempt 






0.2332* 






(0.0116) 


Constant term 


9.7748 


7.1928 


8.2253 


R square 


0.415S 


0.6873 


0.9294 


F st{?tistic 


476.0479» 


550.1990° 


214^5542* 


Number of employees 


2012 


2012 


1806 



* Significant at the 1 percent level on a two-tailed test. 



gives the total effect of discrimination (oper- 
ating both through unequal pay for equal work 
and Unequal access to higher-paying jobs). 
Discrimination is estimated to account for 57 
percent of the gross pay differential in thiS case 
of women (controlling for race) and 45 to 56 
percent of the gross pay differential in ♦he case 
of blacks and other minorities (controlling for 
sex). Controlling for occupational character- 
istics in equation (3) gives us an estimate of 
pay differences between equally qualified male 
and female (black and white) workers in sim- 
ilar job categories. In this case the job char- 
acteristics include hay points — an employer 
evaluation of the value of the job to the firm — 
and two dummy variables indicating whether 
the individual is an officer of the firm or is in 



another managerial or professional occupation 
(exempt fix>m the Fair Labor Standards A'jt). 
A relatively small proportion of the discrim- 
inatory sex differential (controlling for rac?) — 
34 percent (-0.0785/-0.3236)— is due to 
pay differences within similar occupational 
categories. The remainder, 76 percent, is due 
to sex differences in* distribution among oc- 
cupational categories within the firm. Occu;* 
pational differences explain somewhat less dian 
half of the discriminatory pay gap in the case 
of blacks and other minorities (conbt)lling for 
sex). 

Tliere are some problems with these spec- 
ifications. For one thing age rather than actual 
labor market experience is used as an explan- 
atory variable — due to data availability. (The 
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firm experience variable does, however, 
measure actual firm experience.) However, 
the studies reviewed earlier strongly suggest 
that the discriminatory differential would per- 
sist even if we were able to control for actual 
labor market experience. For another, job 
grade (hay points) ratlier than occupational 
category is employed, making this similar to 
the type of investigation one would undertake 
in a study of the issue of comparable worth. 
But tliere are some adv^tages to the use of 
hay points as an overall measure of job level 
that cuts across male and female jobs. It over- 
comes one of the practical problems with ef- 
forts to ascertain the size of intraoccupational 
sex pa^' differentials: paucity of data on one 
sex group or another within a job category 
^ due ii tlie very sex segregation l)y occupation 
that we seek to study. ^ These results support 
the notion that studies of the impact of oc- 
cupation undertaken at tlie level of the firm 
and utilizing job categories more closely ap- 
proximating the job titles used by the em- 
ployer will reveal a greater impact of job cat- 
egory on wages than aggregate analyses. 

The Causes of Occupational Segregation 

As discussed earlier^ the human capital 
model provides an explanation for occupa- 
tional segregation by sex in terms of wom- 
en's optimizing behavior, given the tradi- 
tional division of labor by sex within the 
family. Polachek(r979, 1981) provides some 
support for this view when jobs are cate- 
gorized according to variants of the census 
major ocx^upational groups. Ihe problem with 
his approach is that these major occupa- 
tional categories combine predominantly 
male and predominantly female jobs (Eng- 
land, 1982). England (1981. 1982) explicitly 
examines whether women's earnings pat- 
terns in predominantly female and predom- 



inantly male occupations differ in the way 
predicted by the human capital model. She 
finds that the earnings of women in pre- 
^dominantly female occupations do not show 
lower rates of either depreciation or appre- 
ciation than do the earnings of women in 
occupations employing more males. ^ Fur- 
thar, she finds women who have discontin- 
uous work histories are no more likely to be 
in predominantly female occupations than 
are women who have been employed more 
continuously. Indeed, since she finds that 
women earn less in female jobs at ^11 levels 
of experience, she concludes that "the evi- 
dence does not support the contention of 
human capital theorists that women maxi- 
mize lifetime earnings by choosing female 
occupations" (England, 1981, p. 18). 

If we provisionally conclude that the hu- 
man capital analysis of occupational choice 
discussed above does not explain o^upa- 
tional segregation, at least at the aggregate 
level, what does? Many potential candidates 
remain, ranging from premarket discrimi- 
nation (e.g., by families through the social- 
ization, process, or by schools through the 
actions of teachers, guidance counselors, or 
admissions committees) to the exclusionary 
practices of employers (due to their own 
tastes, statistical discriminations, and/or the 
tastes of employees or customers). Clearly, 
considerable additional work needs to be 
done to narrow the field and/or to attach 
relative weiglits to these competing expla- 
nations. 

Pay Differentials Within Occupations 

The relatively flat earnings profiles of 
women in female jobs are consistent with 



^ See a'.so Bcller (1982). She finds that when one 
examines detailed (three-digit) census occupations, the 
evidence for the human capital model is mixed in that 
the expected signs on the labor supply variables are 

77) finds little evidence 
for women in female as 



Employer job evaluation schemes may» however, 
understate the relative value of predominantly female 
occupations (Treiman and Hartmann» 1981). 



not always obtained. King {W 
of flatter age earnings profiles 
compared with male professioi 
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the notion advanced in the institutional view 
and imphed by Arrow's notion of perceptual 
equilibrium that employers would structure 
female jobs to fit the average perceived 
characteristics of women workers. How- 
ever, the finding that women in male jobs 
also have relatively flat earnings profiles might 
at first appear inconsistent with the notion 
that the internal labor market mandates equal 
pay for equal woric by sex. However, it should 
be noted that the census categories are ag- 
gregated across job levels and firms. Thus, 
firms may pay women and men in the same 
job category at roughly the same rate, but 
promote women more slowly.** Further, it 
may be that women and men in the same 
census job category are segregated by firm. 
Blau (1977) examines the extent of employ- 
ment segregation by sex within occupational 
categories and its relationship to intraoc- 
cupational pay diffierentials within the con- 
text of an institutional model. Her findings 
suggest that pay differentials between men 
and women in the same occupational cate- 
gory may reflect hiring discrimination by 
firms. 

Blau postulates that institutional and mar- 
ket forces determine a wage hierarchy of 
firms within the local labor market that is 
consistent across occupational categories. She 
argues that, while employer tastes for dis- 
crimination against women are fairly wide- 
spread, the ability to exercise them is con- 
strained by the firm's position in the wage 
hierarchy. That position is determined by 
a variety of factors and cannot easily be al- 
tered to accommodate employer prefer- 
ences regarding the sex composition of spe- 
cific occupational categories. Thus, in each 
occupational category male workers are pri- 



marily sought by and attracted to the hi^qr- 
wage establishments, while female workers 
for the most part find employment in the 
lower-paying firms, which, regardless of their 
preferences, are less able to compete for 
male labor. 

Blau tests this model using unpublished 
1970 wage data from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics on extremely narrow, white-collar 
occupational categories (e.g., accounting 
clerk, class A) in three northeastern cities. 
She argues that vrithin such narrow cate- 
gories male and female labor is likely to be 
fairly homogeneous.^ Blau finds that within 
occupations men and women are segregated 
by establishments to an extent in excess of 
what would be expected on the basis of 
chance. Within firms, occupational pay dif- 
ferences are found to be relatively small, 
and sex pay differentials within occupations 
are primarily due to differences in pay rates 
among (i^ther than tvithin) firms.^ Further; 
men terid to earn less when they work with 
women, which is counter to what we would 
expect on the basis of the Becker model if 
discriminatory tastes were located in em- 
' ployees. 

Blau finds evidence of a wage hierarchy 
of firms that is consistent across occupations 
and sex groups. Controlhng for occupational 
mix, the representation of women in the 
firm is found to be consistent agross occu- 
pations and inversely related to the wage 
standing of the firm. Note that these find- 
ings also conflict vrith the Becker model. In 
the case of employee preferences it is not 
expected that men will earn more when they 
work with relatively fewer women. In the 
case of employer preferences it is not ex- 
pected that the firms that hire relatively the 



^ Note that such a sex difference by Job level would 
not support the human capital view in that it would 
not be economically rational for women to opt to take 
the lower-paid training positions, but not to reap the 
gains of moving up the Job ladder. For findings sug- 
gesting that women have lower promotion probabili* 
ties, see Duncan and Hoffman (1979). Cabral et al. 



(1961). and Malldel and Malldel (1973). 
^ See footnote 29. 

For other studies reporting differences in the dis- 
tribution of men and women by firm that are associated 
. with pay differentials, see Buckley (1971). McNulty 
(1967). Bridges and Berk (1974). Talbertand Bose (1977). 
Allison (1976). and Dussault and Rose-Liiee (1980). 
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fewest women (presumably the 'most dis- 
criminatory firms) will pay women the high- 
est wage rates.^'' 

CONCLUSIONS 

Various explanations have been offered for 
the pay and occupational differences between 
male and female workers. Some emphasize 
labor market discrimination, >^e others, most 
notably the human capital model, focus on 
the voluntary choices of women. A review of 
the empirical literature sttongly suggests that, 
all else equal (including &irly refined meas- 
ures of work experience and labor force at- 
tachment), women do earn less than men. 
Tliis suggests that labor market discrimination 
does indeed play a role in producing the lower 
earnings of women. However, we lack a widely 
accepted economic theory of the role of oc- 
cupational segregation in producing this dif- 
ferential and of the persistence of sex discrim- ^ 
ination in the labor market over time in the 
fece of competitive forces. Perhaps it is time 
now to devote less of our etapirical efibrts to 
ascertaindng the existence of discrimination and 
more toward determining which model of dis- 
crimination is most consistent w' h the data 
and the mechanisms by which these discrim- 
inatory outcomes are produced. On the basis 
of the existing evidence it appears that sex 
segregation in. employment is an important 
mechanism for producing sex differences in 
earnings and that the occupational differences 
between men and women do not seem to be . 
consistent with optimizing behavior on the 
part of women. However, considerably more 
work is needed to understand tlie causes of 
sex differences in occupational distributions 
ftiUy and to determine the role of such oc- 



Note that the comparisons made in the text be- 
tween the results expected on the basis of the Becker 
and institutional models rest fairly heavily on the as- 
sumption that labor is fairly homogeneous within these 
detailed occupations. Otherwise, variations in labor 
quality might account for these interBrm differences in 
pay rates. 



cupational differences in producing male-*fe- 
male pay differentials. One area of particular 
concern is the issue of the impact of crowding 
in female Jobs on the wages of women in male 
jobs. Finally, the question of the indirect ef- 
fects of discrimination on the qualifications of 
women (and minorities) is another area upon 
which future research could fruitfully be fo- 
cused. 
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Occupational sex segregation "Kas several 
interrelated dimensions. First> tliere is seg- 
regation between paid occupations a»d those 
.that are unpaid— that is, the percentages of 
women and men in paid employrpent are 
unequal. In 1980 the civiliali labor force p(Sr- 
ticipation rate for women over age 20 was 
51 percent; for men ii was 79 percent , 
{Monthly Labor Review, 1981, 104:60). Sec- 
ond, thare is segregation across occupations 
within paid employment: laW market seg- 
regation. The inflex of dissimilarity indicates 
that in 1977 about 64 percent of American 
men (or women) would have had to change 
their occmpatlens in order to achieve equal- 
ity in the gender distribution across occu- 
pations (sec Lloyd and Niemi, 1979; Gross, 
1968; Blau and Hendriqks, 1979). In few 
occupations are >^men represented in ac- 
cordance with their representation in the 
labor force as a whole. Third, within any 
single occupation,' women and men are not 
distributed equally across the occupational 
hierarchy— that is, there is occupational 
stratification. Women are clustered at the 
lower levels} men at the upper levels. And 
this is often true even in occupations that 
are overwhelmingly female, such as teach- 



ing and librarianship. Also, men spend less 
time on housework and child care than do 
women, and men engage in fewer different 
household tasks (Walker and Woods, 1976; 
Robinson, 1977; Staffbnl and Duncan, 1977). 

Although this paper sometimes touches 
on issues of women's participation in the 
paid labor fSrce and occupational stratifi-, 
cation, its focus is on the second type of 
occupational segregation: segregation across 
occupations within paid employment. A the- 
ory of occupational segregation by gender 
within the labor-market must deal with three 
central questions: (1) How does an occu- 
pation become primarily male or female? 
(2) Once an occupation is gender typed, what 
forces help keep it that way? (3) How do 
occupations change their gender designa- 
tion? 

TOWARD A GENERAL THEORY OF 
OCCUPATIONAL SEX SEGREGATION 

Extant sociological and economic iheoi :es 
of occupational segregation by gender in the 
labor market stem from remarkably diver- 
gent world views and locate the causes of 
segregation in a variety of different actors 
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with diverse motivations. ^ Status attainment 
theory in sociology and human capital the- 
ory in economics pinpoint women's own be- 
havior as the primary cause of their segre- 
gation into occupations with low status and 
low pay. Women's own values, behaviors, 
aspirations, attitudes, sex-role expectations 
(status attainment theory), educational cre- 
dentials, and interrupted work histories (hu- 
man capital theory) are seen as the causes 
of their occupational designations and low 
pay rates. 

The view that women's own behavior is 
central is clearly articulated by Matthaei 
(1982:194), who argues that job segregation 
exists because . . women wished to work 
\ in jobs done by women.'' Employment in 
women's work preserved women's sense of 
^ their femininity. Kessler-Harris's book (1982) 
on the history of wage-earning women in 
the United States, while less exclusively 
supply-side oriented, also stresses the role 
of women's choices in producing occupa- 
tional segregations. 

Economic theories of discrimination and 
statistical discrimination, on the other hand, 
locate the source of inequality of earnings 
and occupational distribution in employers 
and their "taste ' for discrimination (discrim- 
ination theoi-y) or their wish to minimize the 
risk a.ssociated with employing women (sta- 
tistical discrimination theory). Discrimina- 
tion theory, however, recognizes that the 
tastes of workers and customers may be im- 
portant factors contributing to the formation 
of employers' tastes. The "overcrowding" 
explanation for occupational segregation 
builds on the theory of discrimination and 
points out that, as a result of employers' 
operationalizing their tastes for exclusion, 
women are crowded into certain occupa- 



tions, and wor en's wages hi those occu- 
pations are thereby depressed. 

Although the world view of tbg dull labor 
market or internal labor maricet theories is 
much less oriented toward individual choice 
and market processes than is neoclassical 
economics, these theories also locate the 
source of occupational segregation in em- 
ployer behavior. Employers create seg- 
ments in the labor market, either to take 
advantage of profit opportunities (the view 
of the non-Marxist dual labor market theo- 
rists) or to prevent the development (rf worker 
solidarity (the view of the Marxists among 
the dual labor market theorists). * 

Feminists have viewed all of these theo- 
ries as inadequate, largely because the the- 
ories have paid insufficient attention to the 
centrality of gender relations in the society 
at large. I have argued that, although the 
profit motive may explain employers' de- 
sires to augment the division of labor, it does 
not explain why that division turns into one 
b^ed on gender (Strober and Best, 1979).^ 
Hartmann (1976:138) has argued that to ex- 
plain job segregation by gender one must 
examine patriarchy as well as capitalism. 
Hartmann defines patriarchy as "a set of so- 
cial relations which has a material base and 
in which there are hierarchical relations be- 
tween men, and solidarity among them, 
which enable them to control women. Pa- 
triarchy is thus the system of male oppres- 
sion of women." In Hartmann's view, male 
capitalists and male workers oppi^ss women. 
And Hartmann as well as Milkman (1980) 
point to the role of male worker organiza- 
tions (i.e., trade unions) in >>"'^ting and 



* Sociological theories and those of Marxist econo- 
mists and feminists are reviewed in Sokoloff (1980), 
economic theories are reviewed in Blau and Jusenius 
(1976). Cain (1976), and Amsden (1980), 



* Blau and Jusenius (1976) noted that "sex is an ob- 
vious basis for differentiation, due to employers' dis- 
taste for hiring women in male occupations and/or real 
or perceived quality differences between maje and fe- 
male labor" (pp. 192-193). But the unanswered ques- 
tion remains: Why do employers have a distaste for 
women, and why do they perceive them as being less 
qualified, or why ore women "less qualified"? 
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maintaining occupational segregation by 
gender.^ 

In addition to these more formal theories 
of occupational segregation by gender, there 
are numerous explanations that seek to ex- 
plain the gender designation of a job in terms 
of the job's characteristics. Oppenheimer 
(1970) has hypothesized that women fill those 
jobs that require relatively high It^vels of 
prejob, as opposed to on-the-job, training, 
such as nbrsing and teaching. There is also 
a rich folklore maintaining Uiat women's jobs 
are those requiring dexterity or those that 
women traditionally performed in the home. 
None of these explanations provides a strong 
basis for a theory of gender segregation be- 
cause for each hypothesis it is so easy to 
point to counterexamples. Why are certain 
occupations that require a great deal of pre- 
job training, such as law and medicine, "re- 
served/' in the United States, for men? If 
women are so dexterous, why are there so 
few female brain surgeons? If jobs that used 
to be, or are, performed in the home be- 
come women's jobs in the market, why are 
most chefs, bakers, and food servers men? 
Moreover, the difficulty with, putting forth 
a theory of gender segregation based on the 
inherent characieristics of a job is that the 
analyst then finds it impossible to explain 
shifts in gender assignments or differences 
in the assignment of jobs in different coun- 
tries. If the major reasons for a particular 
job assignment are the job's inherent char- 
acteristics, how can the gender assignment 
change while the inherent characteristics re- 
main the same? Or, how can afi occupation 
be assigned to one gender in one industrial- 
ized country l>ut to the other gender else- 
where? 

Neither the formal theories nor the ad hoc 
explanations offered thus far can answer the 
three major questions concerning the gen- 



^ Rubfry (1978). while not mainly interested in sex 
segrej^ation> has also noted the importance of unions 
in perpetuating dual labor markets. 



der designation of an occupation: its origin, 
its maintenance, and its change, if any. Yet 
each of the theories and many of the expla- 
nations contain threads^of truth. What I have 
done is selected the strongest threads from 
each and woven them into a new theory. 
Orthodox adherents to various schools of 
thought may be uncomfortable in finding 
aspects of their theories woven into a new 
fabric, but I have purposely borrowed in- 
sights when their observations contributed 
to the overall explanation, without too much 
concern about the insights* ideological par- 
entage. I call the theory "general" because 
it may be used to explain the origins, main- 
tenance, and changes in the gender assign- 
ment of jobs in general, i.e., for all occu- 
pations. 

My theory has tMo central tenets. It in- 
coYporates the concept of patriarchy, al- 
though I define patriarchy to make it ap- 
plicable in a non-Marxist framework. My 
theory maintains that decisions concerning 
the gender assignment of jobs are made by 
men. In particular, I argue that, within the 
constraints laid down by race and class, it is 
male workers who decide which occupations 
they will inhabit. Male employers set wages 
and working conditions but, except when 
the job explicitly or implicitly requires fe- 
male characteristics, male employers allow 
male workers to decide which jobs will be 
theirs. The remaining jobs are oflfered to 
women; if sufficient numbers of women do 
not wish to work in the job, the employer 
recruits immigrants. Sometimes new jobs 
appear to be "designed" for women, that is, 
it appears that men are not given "first dibs" 
on these jobs. In such cases, employers de- 
sign the jobs for women and do not offier 
them to men first because they believe that 
most men would deem the jobs undesirable 
relative to existing ones. 

The second key aspect of my theory is 
that, in deciding which new jobs to claim 
for themselves and which jobs to leave for 
women, male workers (again within the im- 
portant constraints laid down by race and 
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class) attempt to maximize their economic 
gain. They compare the wages, hours, and 
working conditions of the new job with those 
of existing jobs. ^ If the new job is superior, 
they claim it and move in; if not, the job 
becomes women's work. Thus, whether a. 
particular job in a particular locale is initi^y 
male or female is a function of when the Job 
came onto the market. 

Suppose a technological or organizational 
change occurs and a new job develops. New 
plant and equipment are put into place and 
workers are to be hired. In the short run,^ 
in accordance with neoclassical assump*" 
tions, technology and capital are fixed. The 
employer estimates the product or service 
demand and determines the need for labor. 
Based on the existing wage structure of the 
firm or industry and the wages for similar 
jobs in the local labor market, he assigns a 
wage rate to the job and proceeds to ad- 
vertise for workers.* If "qualified" men show 
up, they are hired. Qualifications, of course, 
may well be based on racial and class char- 
acteristics as well as on objective criteria. 

Let's take up the case(s) wheife an insuf- 
ficient number of men apply for the job. But 
first let's ask why male capitalists and/or 
managers give male workers first dibs on 
jobs. Why should employers use male work- 
ers for a particular job when they could hire 
female workers at a lower wage rate? Neo- 
classical theorists such as Arrow (1973) have 
responded to this question by citing various 
market rigidities that prevent profit max- 
imization. Marxist dual labor market theo- 
rists such as Reich et al (1973) have im- 
plicitly argued that capitalists are willing to 
sacrifice short-term profits for a long-run 



* Blau (1977) points out that uAthin an occupation, 
Hen tend to work in high -wage firms and women in 
. v-wage firms. She argues that thie high-wage em- 
ployers are thus able to hire preferred workers — men. 

^ In this paper I refer to an employer as '*he'* because 
\ believe that this designation reflects reality and, for 
purposes of explicating this theory, it is important to 
consider the gender of employers. 



strategy that guards against the develop- 
ment of worker solidarity. 

I have argued elsewhere (Strober, 
1976:295) that ideology, i.e., ''social, legal, 
cultural and economic conventions,*' includ- 
ing "subtle pressures from family, employ- 
ees, customers and 'the community'," have 
enforced certain hiring taboos preventing 
employers from attempting to maximize 
profits. We need to move further and briefly 
define the concept of patriarchy, for it is 
patriarchy that is the source of these con- 
ventions and pressures. Based on Hart- 
mann s work, I define patriarchy as a set of 
personal, social, and economic relationships 
that enable me* to have power over women 
and the services they provide. This is a pre- 
liminary definition, and I am aware that it 
needs specificity and refinement.^ 

One reason for discussing the concept of 
patriarchy here is to demonstrate that male 
employers are not simply profit maximizers. 
They are simultaneously pursuing profit 
maximization and the maintenance of male 
privilege; that is, there is a tension between 
patriarchy and profit maximization. This 
tension is often latent; indeed, employers 
may not even be conscious of it. But the fact 
is that employers permit male workers to 
choose their jobs because employers want 
to maintain patriarchy. They recognize that 
if male privilege is threatened in the work- 
ing class or among professionals or lower- 
level managers (by allowing women to have 
jobs that men want), upper-level managers, 
entrepreneurs, and capitalists would, soon 



• It may be, as Whitehead {1979) has suggested, that 
patriarchy is not the best term to use to describe wom- 
en's subordination in gender relations. Wtiit^head ar- 
gues that the term patriarchy connotes the power of 
a husband over his wive(s), children, and property and 
is only one specific form of male dominance. She has 
also suggested that the term implies an unchanging, 
historically constant form of subordination. I use the 
term hei^e mainly because it has been used in earlier 
work and do not mean for it to refer only to t)ie rela- 
tional aspects of gender, nor do I assume it to be his- 
torically constant. 
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find their own male privileges under siege. . 
Male employers believe that they benefit 
from keeping women subordinate to and de- 
pendent on men in all classes of society, so 
that women need to be married to men and 
so that, because of their dependence, women 
will continue to provide children as well as 
domestic services for men. Male employers 
(as well as male workers) recognize that pa- 
triarchal relations must be maintained at the 
workplace if they are to remain unthrea- 
tened in the household. Thus, male man- 
agers are willing to sacrifice some potential 
profits by allowing men to choose the jobs 
they wish. Male managers are willing to trade 
off some profit opportunities to maintain the 
system of patriarchy. 

Let us move to the question of how jobs 
are allocated by gender when an insufiicient 
number of men apply for positions in a new 
occupation. The employer has several op- 
tions: (1) raise the wage rate and try to at- 
tract (more) men; (2) hire women who apply 
and/or encourage (more) women to apply. at 
the existing wage rate; (3) recruit male or 
female immigrants and hire them at the ex- 
isting wage rate."^ 

The option exercised will depend first on 
how many men have already been hired. If, 
for example, a "significant" number of the 
positions have been filled by men, employ- 
ers may prefer the first option: raising wages 
and attracting^ more men, for employers are 
"jnlikely to hire women to fill the remaining 
jobs in an occupation that men have claimed, 
even if men haven't filled all the job va- 
cancies. To do so would erode the principles 
of patriarchy and ihale privilege. It might also 
violate societal taboos about the two sexes 
working together on certain jobs and/or might 



^ of course, to options 2 and 3 could be added options 
specilying that the wage rate be lowered when re- 
cruiting women or immigrants. One could argue that 
during certain periods of our history the decision to 
recruit blacks was made on grounds similar to the de- 
cision to recruit immigrants. 



interfere with male bonding.® However, some 
women mi^t be hired, with the explicit or 
implicit understanding of both employer and 
employees that although hired they are none- 
tlieless not full members of the ''group." A 
sense of maiginality mi^t be conveyed thit)u^ 
lower pay, ineligibility for promotion, or in- 
eligibility for. membership in the relevant 
union,^ 

Suppose, however, that few men apply 
for the new jobs at the existing wage rate. 
If the employer believes that an adequate 
supply of native male labor can be attracted 
fi-om other industries or other parts of the 
country, he may raise the wage rate slightly 
to attract men. The employer will be more 
likely to do this if he believes that women 
may not be interested in holding the job, 
e.g., because holding such a job might vi- 
olate existing norms and/or if he believes 
that native men would perform the job sig- 
nificantly better than either women or for- 
eign workers. On the other hand, if financial 
constraints prevent him fi'om raising wages, 
and he thinks women can perform the job 
adequately, he might try to hire women. If 
having women perform the job in question 
violates existing societal norms about which 
jobs are acceptable for women of a particular 
race or class, so that few women apply, the 
employer might engage in a campaign to 
alter those norms. If women's employment 
in the new occupation violates norms only 
moderately, the employer s efforts to change 
the norms would probably be successful a^d 



* The issue of taboos against the sexes working to 
gether needs further investigation. For a discussion of 
male bonding, see Bradford et al. (1975). 

• Meyers (1980) has detailed the exclusion of women 
from the teachers* union in France during the 1890s, 
when women were a minority of teachers. However, 
once women became the majority of teachers, the men 
remaining in the profession saw the need for gender 
cooperation and permitted women to join the union. 
Other examples of women s exclusion from unions are 
given in Hartmann (1976) and Milkman (1980). 
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women would he hired. Norms clearly can 
be changed, but,\xcept during wartime or 
times of social revolution, they change fairly 
slowly. Thus, if accoitding to existing norms 
a job is considered flagrantly^unsuitable for 
women it Is likely that^ in the short run, 
ordinary campaigns to ilter these norms 
would not bring forth an a4equate supply of 
women workers. In such a situation the em- 
ployer would begin to recruit workers from 
abroad. 

This discussion can be summarized by 
noting the conditions under which foreign 
men, or perhaps men from a native racial 
minority, would be recruited to fill a new 
occupation: (1) enough native majority men 
did not apply to fill an occupation; (2) financial 
constraints preventecj the employer from 
raising the wage and/or the employer did 
not believe that native majority men would 
perform the job any better th^.n women or 
foreign or minority men; and (3) employment 
of women in the occupation flagrantly vio- 
lated existing norms. (A discussion of con- 
ditions under which foreign or minority 
women might be recruited goes beyond the 
scope of this initial sketch of the theory.) 

Next comes the question of the devel- 
opment of the wage differential between 
women's and men's jobs. I have argued tHus 
far that, if men do not apply for a new job 
at an existing wage rate and if employers do 
not decide to raise the wage rate in an effort 
to attract men from other areas in the nation 
or from other jobs, employers will offer the 
job to women at the same rate at which it 
was offered to men. Suppose then that a 
sufficient number of women apply and that 
all of the new job slots are filled at the posted 
wage rate. At this point, if we compare the 
wage rate earned by women in this job to 
the wage rate earned by the men who con- 
sidered taking the job but decided not to, 



we will find a wage differential, with men 
earning higher wages than women. After all, 
one of the reasons why the men declined' 
the job in question was probably its low rel- 
ative wage* Thus, within race and class cat- 
egories, the fact that men have the first choice 
of occupations leads not only to occupational 
sex segregation but also to a gender wage 
differential. Patriarchy combined with men s 
desir^ to maximize their economic gain leads 
to higher relative wages for men. 

As time passes and an occupation be- 
comes solidly female, employers may lower 
the wage rate relative to others or fail to 
increase it as fast as others, thereby further 
increasing the gender wage differential. As 
noted earlier, when a wage rate is 'first set 
for a new occupation — when employers think 
that men will enter the occupation — the wage 
rate is set in accordance with the firm's or 
industry's internal wage structure and in ac- 
cordance with wages for similar jobs in the 
local labor market. However, we may hy- 
pothesize that, once an occupation becomes 
a female occupation,^ employers will often 
lower its wage rate. First, the original wage 
rate, which was set in comparison to existing 
male wages, will be too high in comparison 
to the wages for other female jobs in the 
firm and in the local laboi market. " Second, 
employers will see no reason to pay women 
male rates: women do not "need" the money 
as much as men, only men require a "family 
wage" — women need only enough income 
to support themselves — and women, be- 
• cause they are often geographically immo- 
bile and/or excluded from other higher-pay- 
ing occupations have a less wage-elastic 
supply curve than men and therefore can 
be retained at a lower wage. 

In the theory I have proposed, women's 



*^ Alternatively, the employer might turn to a native 
racial minority. 



For a discussion of how firms' internal wage struc- 
tures differ by gender and how job evaluation tech- 
niques cement these differences, see Treiman and 
Hartmann (1981). 
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job choices play a rather insignificant role. 
By and large, women move into only those 
jobs that men leave for them. Turning to 
the issues of stability and change in the gen- 
der assignment of occupations, we find that 
women's opportunities for choice are again 
overshadowed by men's actions. I do not 
want to argue that women make no choices 
at all. They do, and it is interesting to in- 
vestigate their constrained choices and the 
circumstances under which some women are 
able to contribute to a modest breakdown 
of occupational segregation. However, like 
the origin of occupational segregation, the 
stability and change in that segregation is 
determiiied overwhehningly by men's choices 
and men's behavior. In recent times, of 
course, equal employment opportunity leg- 
islation and affirmative action orders have 
» served to increase women's choices and de- 
crease the scope of men's exclusionary be- 
havior. Tli^ following discussion, however, 
examines the dynamics of occupational seg- 
regation in the absence of legislation and 
executive and court orders. 

Once a job has been inhabited by one 
gender or another, it becomes "typed" as 
male or female, and strong forces act to 
maintain its gender assignment. If men oc- 
cupy an occupation, they might actively and 
collectively seek to keep women out, fearing 
that if women enter they will lower the earn- 
ings of the job by accepting lower wage lUtes 
or, if they are paid the same as men, di- 
minish patriarchal hegemony. For although 
men act as individual maximizers in choos- 
ing their occupations, once they begin to 
work in an occupation and identify with it, 
they act collectively to maintain its gender 
designation. It is true, of course, that women 
will rarely choose to enter a male-typed oc- 
cupation, fearing a diminution of their per- 
ceived femininity and thus a reduction of 
their prospects for marriage, which until re- 
cently was their primary avenue to eco- 
nomic gain. Women behave in this way pri- 
marily Wause they fear negative sanctions 
from men not l>ecause they have free choice 



and are. rejecting male occupations. When 
these ni^gative sanctions disappear, e.g., 
during w^me, .women more readily, and 
often enthu^astically, enter the higher-paid 
male occupations. 

If an occupation is occupied by women, 
the barrier to integration is largely male be- 
havior. Women put up no resistance to men 
entering "their" occupations, for they know 
that if more men enter both the prestige 
and earnings of the occupation are likely to 
rise. But men are reluctant to enter female 
occupations, primarily because of their low 
wages but also because they fear ridicule by 
other men and aspersions on their mascu- 
linity if they do. 

If both genders initially take part in an 
occupation, call it X, eventually one of the 
two will come to dominate. Which gender 
achieves primacy in X depends on the at- 
tractiveness of alternative occupations for 
men. If, as time goes on, X is deskilled (i.e. , 
requires lower skills) and wages fall, "or if 
new occupations are created that men find 
more attractive economically, will move 
out of X. On the other hand, if new and 
existing occupations come to be seen as less 
attractive economically than X, men will 
move into X. It is also possible that women 
will move to other occupations, in which 
case X may become an occupation for which 
foreign labor is recruited. One observes that, 
in the musical chairs of occupational shifts, 
there is a clear hierarchy of players: men 
get first choice of job opportunities. One is 
also impressed with the interdependence of 
occupational gender assignments. Whether 
a particular occupation remains gender typed 
or changes its gender assignment depends 
not only on its wages and working conditions 
but also on those in alternative occupations. 

It seems to be that as occupations shifl 
from one gender designation to another there 
are important "tipping" i^oints. Once an oc- 
cupation becomes significantly nftile (or fe- 
male), it quickly tips and fairly soon there- 
after becomes overwhelmingly male (or 
female). Just what percentage constitutes this 
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tipping point probably varies by occupation 
and historical period. 

The reasons for the existence of a tipping 
pQint are evident from our discussion of the 
forces that maintajn the stability of an oc- 
cupation s gender designation. Once it is clear 
that an occupation is significantly male, men 
actively prevent women from entering and 
women become reluctant to apply. By the 
same token, bnce it is clear that an occu- 
pation is significantly female, it wil] be 
shunned by men. In other words, the ex- 
pectation that occupations will not be mixed 
but will be either male or female helps bring 
about the fulfillment of that expectation. 

HOW TEACHING BECAME A FEMALE 
OCCUPATION 

To what extent can my theory be applied 
to the case of public school teaching in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centu- 
ries? Statistics for the nation as a whole on 
the percentage of women teachers are un- 
available for the years prior to 1870. In Mas- 
sachusetts, which was at the vanguard of the 
movement of women into teaching, women 
made up 56 percent of the pubhc school 
personnel in 1834 and 78 percent in 1860 
JVinovskis and Bernard, 1978). In Ohio, a 
more typical state with respect to women in 
teaching, women made up 39 percent of the 
teachers in 1840 and 46 percent in 1850 
(Woody, 1929). For the United States as^a 
whole, about 60 percent of all teachers were 
women in 1870. By 1900 the figure was up 
to 70 percent, and by 1920 it had reached 
a peak of 86.percent (U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation's Biennial Survey of Education for 
1870, 1900, 1920). ^2 

These figures conceal considerable vari- 
ability by geographic region and rural/urban 



The two major sources of statistics on teachers by 
gender are the annual and biennial reports of the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education and the decennial census 
reports. 



location. For example, in 1870, when women 
constituted 60 percent of all teachers na- 
tionwide, women made up less than half the 
teacher population in 26 states. In Wash- 
ington, D.C., women made up 92 percent 
of the teachers in 1870, but in neighboring 
Virginia women filled only 35 percent of the 
teaching jobs. 

Why did women come to constitute an 
increasingly larger percentage of teachers in 
the period from the mid-nineteenth century 
to the end of World War I? In the context 
of my theory outlined earlier, the question 
should be rephrased to read: why did men 
choose to leave the teaching profession dur- 
ing that period? We can begin by noting 
that the latter half of the nineteenth century 
witnessed a substantial increase in the de- 
mand for teachers as a result of population 
growth, increased commitment to universal 
education, and a desired decrease in the 
typical number of students in ^ach class. For 
teaching to have remained a male pr3fes- 
sion, the percentage of all male workers en- 
gaged in teaching would have had to be in- 
creased. 

Nonetheless, although demand for teach- 
ers was increasing, school boards were not 
willing to raise wages to attract male teach- 
ers. In fact, teachers, especially in rural areas, 
were paid very low wages, often on a par 
with those of common laborers. This may 
have resulted from a disinclination to set 
high tax rates and/or an ideological deval- 
uation of education and teachers' roles. On 
the one hand, the educational requirements 
(literacy and a working knowledge of the 
three Rs) demanded of teachers at that time 
were modest by modem standards. On the 
other hand, school boards required a native- 
born middle-class appearance and behavior 
and good moral character. Nevertheless, it 
was virtually impossible to support a family 
with middle-class standards on a teacher's 
salary. Most men who taught school did s'o 
as a stepping stone to another career or on 
a part-time basis while pursuing other work. 
Most women who taught school were young 
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and single with few financial responsibilities 
for others. Men often taught daring the win- 
ter term, when the older boys were in at- 
tendance, while women were more likely to 
teach during the summer term. 

During the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, although starting somewhat earlier 
in Massachusetts, teaching began to undergo 
a revolution in the organization of schools 
and schooling. The revolution began in ur- 
, ban areas and spread to the countryside. 
Schools became more formalized in three 
important ways. First, as schools grew in 
size, classes became graded, i.e., children 
were taught in groups divided by age. Sec- 
ond, once schools were large and graded, 
they were bureaucratized. A curriculum was 
developed for each grade, and a large num- 
ber of school management functions were 
required. Third, as a result of a knowledge 
explosion, the growth of the middle class, 
and th0 increasing complexity of work, the 
high school evolved, Moreover, states be- 
gan to regulate education, lengthening school 
terms and fonnally credentialling teach- 
ers. Teachers were often required to at- 
tend summer institutes to maintain their cre- 
dentials. 

Tliese changes tended to make teaching 
less attractive to men. When teaching was 
a relatively casual occupation that could be 
engaged in for fairly-short periods of time, 
it was attractive to men in a variety of cir- 
cumstances. A farmer could easily combine 
teaching in the wmter with caring for his 
farm during the rest of the year. A potential 
minister, politician, shopkeeper, or lawyer 
could teach for a short period of time to gain 
visibility within the community. However, 
once standards were raised for teacher cer- 
tification and school terms were lengthened 
and combined into a continuous year, men 
began to drop out of teaching (Morain, 1974). 
In urban areas, where teaching was first for- 
malized, and later in rural areas, most men 
found that the opportunity cc^t of teaching 
was simply too great. Even thou^^i annual 
salaries were higher once standards were 



raised and the scHool tenn lengthened, the 
average teaching salary remained inade- 
quate to support a family. Men also disHked 
losing their former classroom autonomy. And 
at the same time, and perhaps most impor- 
tantly, attractive job opportunities were de- 
veloping for men in business and in other 
professions. 

As men left teaching, school boards turned 
more and more toward women. For a va- 
riety of reasons, women were ready to move 
into teaching. First, many young women 
possessed the required education. By the 
middle of the nineteenth century, women 
and men had virtually the same literacy rates, 
and girls were almost as likely to be attend- 
ing school as were boys.*^ Second, young 
girls were moving increasingly into the paid 
work force. As the production of many goods 
and services moved out of the home and 
began to be supplied through the market, 
the domestic services of young women were 
less frequently needed by their parents. At 
first, young women did piecework in their 
own homes. They also worked as domestics 
in other people s homes. Finally, when New 
England mill owners sought young women 
to work in their factories, young women 
moved into these positions. Btit most other 
jobs were closed to women. Thus, although 
men were moving out of teaching because 



Lockridge (1974). using the ability to sign one*s 
name on ones will as a measure of literacy, found that 
by 1850, except in the South, both tnen and women 
over the age of 20 were almost universally literate. 

The causes of this silent revolution in girls* school 
attendance is an interesting topic in its own right, for 
in colonial times girls were generally excluded from 
district schools. Vinovskis and Bernard (1978) noted 
that in 1850 in New England about 80 percent of white 
males and about 75 percept of white females ages 5 to 
19 attended school. Attendance rates for 1850 for ^H>th 
sexes and the ratio of female/male school attendance 
descends, however, as we move througli the Middle 
Atlantic, North Central. South Central, and South At- 
lantic regions, respectively. In the South AtlanUc, about 
41 percent of white males and about 35 percent of white 
females ages 5 to 19 attended school. 
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the opportunity cost of remaining was too 
high, single young women with middle-class 
backgrounds found teaching an attractive al- 
ternative to other paid work or to remaining 
at home and assisting with domestic chores. 

Young women ipight well have moved into 
teaching without any assistance from ideO^ 
logical campaigns. But perhaps to ensure 
women's interest in teaching or to make their 
entry more palatable to their parents, fuiure 
husbands, and pupils, a major ideological 
crusade was waged in favor of women s entry 
into teaching. Advocates of women as teach- 
ers, such as Catharine Beecher, Mary Lyon, 
Zilpah Grant, Horace Mann, and Henry 
Barnard, argued that not only were women 
the ideal teachers of young children (be- 
cause of their patience and nurturant qual- 
ities) but also that teaching was ideal prep- 
aration for motherhood. Tliey also proclaimed 
the virtues of women's willingness to teach 
at lower wages than those required by nien. 
Indeed the arguments in favor of women 
teaching were so compelHng that one won- 
ders haw it was that any men remained in 
teaching. But a few did remain and at higher 
wages than those paid to women (Strober 
and Best, 1979). 

Why didn't teaching become a completely 
female occupation? And why were the men 
who remained in teaching paid higher wages 
than women teachers? It is useful to answer 
these questions by looking separately at ru- 
ral and urban labor markets. 

In rural areas, one-room schoolhouses often 
persisted even after school terms were 
lengthened and credentialling was formal- 
ized at the state level. Women and men 
tended to do the same job, and the gender 
wage differential tended to be small, al- 
though invariably in men's fevor. As already 
noted, prior to the lengthening of the school 
term, there had generally been two separate 
short terms, one in the winter and one in 
the summer. Men tended to teach in the 
winter term and had the older boys in their 
class. During the summer term, when men 
and older boys were engaged in farming, 



women were generally the teachers. A myth 
grew that women had more difficulty than 
men in "handling" the older boys. Thus, it 
may be that in rural schools men received 
a pay premium for their supposed discipli- 
nary abihties. It may also be that on the 
whole men had more experience in teaching 
and received a return on that experience. 

In urban markets, however, the men who 
reipained in teaching did not perform the 
same jobs as their female counterparts. The 
labor market for teachers in urban areas was 
highly stratified, anji men had the higher- 
paying, more prestigious jobs: principals, 
vice-principals, and high school teachers. 
That management jobs were reserved for 
men even in an occupation that was over- 
whelmingly female is an important obser- 
vation. It may be that school boards, which 
perceived women as impermanent mem- 
bers of the work force, believed they could 
decrease their management training costs 
by training only men for managerial posi- 
tions. However, the fact is that even when 
women did maintain their attachment to the 
work force they were rarely trained or hired 
for management positions, thus suggesting 
that other considerations beyond training 
costs were operative in school boards' de- 
cisions. No doubt a desire for patriarchical 
hegemony at the local level was a factor in 
school boards' decision to hire male man- 
agers for schools and especially for the su- 
perintendency, a post that brought its in- 
cumbent into frequent contact with local male 
leaders in business and pohtics. 

What quantitative evidence exists to sup- 
port this theory? As any cliometrician has 
by now ascertained, it is not possible to pro- 
vide a definitive empirical testing of the the- 
ory put forth here. The required data on 
alternative wage rates simply do not exist. 
There is, however, econometric evidence 
consistent with this theory. 

In regressions designed to explain the 
cross-sectional variance in the percentage of 
women teachers in a sample of counties for 
1850 and 1880, Strober and Lanford (1981) 
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found that the length of the school year and 
♦the number of teachers per school — both 
measures of the relative formalization of 
school — were positive and significant de- 
terminants of the percentage of female 
teachers. At the same time, the female/male 
salary dilFerential was found to be lower the 
greater the -percentage of women in teach- 
ing (Strober and Lanford, 1981). In pooled 
cross-sectional regressions for the period 
1870-1970, Lanford (as cited in Gordon, 1980) 
found support for the hypothesis that greater 
formalization of the educational system in- 
creased the proportion of female teachers. 
In a case study of school personnel in San 
Francisco in 1879, Strober and Best (1979) 
described their results as follows (p. 234): 

Holding education and experience constant, sex 
played a significant role in determining the po- 
sition and type of school of employment. We also 
concluded that education and experience were 
less important than position and type of school 
in explaining salary variation by sex and that, 
holding constant education, experience and po- 
sition, a greater percentage of the F/M salary 
ratio stemmed from sex differentials in pay across 
types of schools than from sex differentials within 
types of schools. 

Margo and Rotella (1981) found for the 
Houston school system in the 1892-1923 pe- 
riod that "although some of the prevalence 
of males in administrative posts and some 
of the size of the female/male salary differ- 
ential is explained by differences in expe- 
rience and education, maleness itself was a 
valued attribute in school personnel" (p. 20). 

hi the post-World War II period, teach- 
ing has maintained its gender designation, 
but the percentage of men in the profession 
has increased markedly. Moreover, women 
in teaching are no longer primarily young 
and unmarried. In 1978 about one-third of 
all teachers, elementary and secondary com- 
bined, were men. In high schools in 1978, 
men constituted slightly more than h '^^'of 
all teachers (54 percent), an increase of about 
18 percentage points from the 1945-1946 fig- 



ure' of 36 percent. In elementary schools in 
1978, men constituted about 17 percent of 
all teachers, an increase of about U per- 
centage points from the 1945-1946 figure of 
6 percent. The detailed reasons for this 
change remain to be explored (for a brief 
discussion, see Tyack and Strober, 1981). 
However, my theory suggests that men in- 
creasingly saw teaching as economically at- 
tractive^increased unionization has perhaps 
helped in this regard) and that, in accord- 
ance with the principle that men should have 
first choice in job opportunities, those re- 
sponsible for teacher hiring were happy to 
readmit them to the profession. 

CONCLUSION 

In this paper I have sought to outline a 
new, general theory of occupational sex seg- 
regation. The theory suggests that occupa- 
tional sex segregation as well as the female/ 
male wage differential results from two ma- 
jor principles. First, although male employ- 
• ers set wages and working tX)nditions, within 
the constraints set down by race and class, 
male employers allow male workers to de- 
cide which occupations they will inhabit. 
Second, in deciding which jobs to claim for 
themselves and which to leave for women, 
male workers, again within the constraints 
laid down by race and class, attempt to max- 
imize their economic gain by comparing the 
economic package presented by any partic- 
ular occupation with the economic packages 
offered by other occupations. Thus, occu- 
pations become male or female not because 
of their inherent characteristics but because 
of the interaction of patriarchy and male 
workers' utility maximization. 

I have also used this general theory as a 
framework for explaining the changes in the 
gender composition of the teaching profes- 
sion in the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth century. Stated most simply, teaching 
became a female occupation largely because 
men moved out of it. As schools and school- 
ing became more formalized, teaching be- 
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came less attractive to men while at the same 
time more lucrative job opportunities were 
developing for men in business and in other 
professions. Although the quantitative evi- 
dence summarized in the paper is consistent 
with the theory, it is difficult to obtain his- 
torical-data that would provide a definitive 
test of the theory. 

As noted earlier, recent changes in equal 
employment opportunity legislation and af- 
firmative action orders have complicated the 
dynamics of occupational sex segregation. 
Clearly, future theoretical work will need 
to look carefiilly at these interventi^s. Based 
on what we have learned here, however, we 
predict that, in order to be successfiil in 
changing the gender assignment of jobs, any 
intervention strategy (such as. equal em- 
ployment opportunity efforts) would have to 
do more than merely attack hiring and pro- 
motion rules. It would have to concern itself 
with gender relations in society as a whole, 
because patriarchal ideology and supply and 
demand factors in the labor market are inex- 
tricably interwoven. It would appear that, 
unless there is widespread agreement on 
the virtues of breaking down patriarchal re- 
lations, male employers and male workers 
will find ample opportunities for fiiistrating 
the goals of governmental interventions in 
the job market. 
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9 Commentary: StroWs Theory of 
Occupational Sex Segregation 

KAREN OPPENHEIM MASON 



As Francine Blau s review of the htera- 
ture in Chapter 7 makes clear, neoclassical 
economists have had relatively little to tell 
us about the causes of sex segregation in the 
American economy. Economists have paid 
far more attention to the consequences of 
occupational sex segregation than to ibf causes, 
and, as often as not, have attributed its ex- 
istence to unspecified "tastes" or amorphous 
institutional fectors outsidq the economy. 
Even when the nature of these tastes or 
institutional factors has been made con- 
crete, the explanations offered have often 
failed to withstand the test of logic or em- 
pirical analysis. 

In light of this, Myra Strober s attempted 
*leep beyond the neoclassical in Chapter 8 is 
to be applauded. By explicitly recognizing 
that men exploit women and derive various 
advantages from doing so, Strober has sought 
to explain the existence and persistence of 
sex segregation in an econoniy that in many 
other ways may operate according to neo- 
classical market principles. Although Strob- 
er's attempt is not entirely successful, it is 
nonetheless valuable. Because her theory is 
straightforward and provocative, it provides 
an important stimulus Uy discussion and hence 



to refining our ideas about the causes of oc- 
cupational segregation. In what follows, then, 
I begin by criticizing Strober s theory. I then 
discuss sociological and economic ideas that, 
together with Strober s theory, help explain 
the job segregation of the sexes iq the Amer- 
ican economy. 

Sttober*s theory|^lays the ultimate blame . 
for occupational sex segregation on the pa^- 
triarchal system in which men enjoy wom- 
en's sexual, child-rearmg, and domestic 
services in the household. The immediate 
blame for segregation, however, is laid on 
employers, most of whom are men. Em- 
ployers are said to strive toward two goals 
(goals that Strober recognizes as potentially 
contradictory): (1) profit maximization and 
(2) enforcing ^the economic dependency of 
women on men. The latter is of interest to 
male emplqyers because it provides the ma- 
terial base for the patriarchal system, i.e.*s 
it forces women to become dependent wives 
and mothers (employers are said to worry 
about maintaining women's dependency on 
men in social classes other than their own 
because threats to patriarchy in the working 
class may lead to threats to patriarchy within 
the managerial or capitalist class). In hiring 
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• v.\)rkers for their establishments, employers 
^re thus said to concern themselves not only 
with minimising their wage bill (the usual 
neoclassical assumption) but also with min- 
imizing the risk that women of a given race 
and class will earn more than the men of 
that TtxQe and class and consequently will no 
longer be dependent on them and forced to 
marry them. 

How do employers meet the double goals 
of profit maximiziition and of ensuring wom- 
en's dependency on men? Tliey do so, Strober 
argues, by offering all new jobs first to men, 
at a wage determined by conditions in the 
local labor market. These jobs are offered 
to women only if men refuse to take them. 
Strober in turn argues that men s willing- 
iu»ss to tako particular jobs depends entirely 
on economic considerations: Unlike their 
bosses, male workers are strictly profit max- , 
imi'/ers. Thus, if they can earn more money 
elsewhere, male workers will turn down the 
jobs that a particular employer offers them. 
Tht» result is that the poorer-paying jobs are 
left for women, the better-paying jobs hav- 
ing been snatcht^d up by irivn. Stroho^r s the- 
ory tkns suggests why there is a wage gap 
between the sexes as well as occupational 
sex st»grt»gation. 

There art* several points in Strober^s tht»- 
ory with which I agree and for which there 
is fairly good empirical evidence. Women 
in this society are without (}uestion ecommi- 
ieally disadvantagt^d comparted with tiien. 
aiul this situatioi; ^ ^ hardly an accident of 
history or nature, ^^ re are obvious ideo- 
logical {Williatns and Best. 1982), legal (Ka- 
nowit/. 1%9). and informal mechanisms 
(Bernard. 1971:88-102) that maintain the 
system prcHiiicing this disadvantage and that 
continue to do so even in the face of major 
prott^st movements- Most (Muployens today 
are men and as men can hv suspt^cted of 
havmg a stake in the system of male privi-^ 
leue i(;oo(h\ 1982). TluMc also are at least 
tun fairly clear historical examples of oc- 
cupational abandonment and succession - 
uistaiues \\] w Inch men M\ one line of work 



when new and better-paying jobs opened 
up, leaving the old line of work to be filled 
by women : school teaching and clerical work 
(see Oppenheimer, 1970:77-79; Davies, 1982: 
56-58). 

Nevertheless, while containing sound 
elements, Strober s theory has several prob- 
lems. Although it attempts, to go beyond 
standard neoclassical assumptions, it retains 
enough of these assumptions to encounter 
one of the most serious problems that neo- 
classical explanations for sex discrimination 
tend to face, namely, the seemingly coun- 
terfactual prediction that sex segregation will 
gradually disappear. Moreover, whether 
Strober^s theory can explain the extremely 
high levels of occupational sex segregation , 
observed in our economy and preserved 
through decades of industrial change is un- 
clear. And for the historical period for which 
it seems intended, Strober s theory is in sev- 
eral key respects surprisingly implausible. 
Finally, whether an entirely new theory of 
(xxupational sex segregation is needed is open 
to debate. Let me elaborate on each of these 
points. 

thk frohlk m of thf dkmisk of skx 
sf(;he(;ati()n 

As Blau (Chapter 7 in this volume) and 
othtMS (e.g., Stevenson, 1978) have noted, 
most neoclassical theories of (K'cupational 
segregation imply that it will gradually dis- 
appear because nondiscriminatory employ- 
ers or fh ms will be 4( an economic advantage 
over other firms and will consequently ex- 
p«ritMice greater growth. This implied dis- 
appt»arance of st^gregation is problematic. 
howev(»r, because occupational ser *,ation 
has in fact remained firmly entrens^ned in 
om economy for over a century (Oppen- 
heimer. 197():64-77i(;ross, 1968, Williams, 
1979; Matthaei. 1982:187-2.32). 

Strober's tht^oiV suffers the same prob- 
ItMii. In an economy in which tMnployers typ- 
tcally offer new jobs to men first, withhold- 
ing them from women until such time as 
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men have refused to take them, an employer 
who offers jobs to women first is hkely to 
minimize his wage bill much more success- 
fully thai! will discriminatory employers, be- 
cause women's wages will have been driven 
downward by other employers discrimina- 
tory practices. Over time, then, any em- 
ployer whose desire for profits outweighs his 
desire for maintaining patriarchy is likely to 
undercut competing firms, thereby experi- 
encing greater growth. The long-run impli- 
cation is that such firms will ^cceed and 
discriminatory firms will fail, meaning that 
iKcupational sex segregation should gradu- 
ally disappear. 

THE PRObLEM OF EXTREME 
SEGREGATION 

There is considerable evidence to suggest 
that the occupOional segregation of the sexes 
in our economy is extreme. Studies of de- 
tailed occupations — which aggregate jobs 
and hence tend to underestimate the true 
extent of job segregation — show that at least 
two-thirds of male or female workers would 
have to switch occupational categories for 
the sexes to achieve identical occupational 
distributions (e.g., Williams, 1979). More- 
over, studies conducted at the industry or 
firm level (e.g., Blau. 1977; Bielby and Baron. 
Chapter 3 in this volume) suggest an even 
higher level of segregation. To be plausible, 
then, a theory of job segregation must lead- 
ily explain not only the existence of some 
sex segregati(m in our economy but also the 
existence of extreme segregation. A closer 
look at Strober's theory raises doubts on this 
score. 

The ha.sic tenets of Strober's theory can 
he interi^reted in terms of a system of job 
and worker queues and their mapping onto 
each other within the labor market. In the 
simplest ease, there is one job queue and 
one worker (jueue. In the job queue, jobs 
are ordered aca)rding to wage level, while 
in the worker (}ueue. workers arc ordered 
aecording to gender, and within gender cat- 



egories, according ^0 "qualifications." Em- 
ployers and the market then function to cre- 
ate a one-to-one mapping between the two 
queues, with the best-qualified male w^orker 
getting the best-paying job and the best- 
qualified female worker getting^ lower-pay- 
ing job than any male worker. 

Although this model implies the existence 
of job segregation between the sexes (or at 
least does so if we assume a tight connection 
between jobs and wage rates), the magni- 
tude of the segregation implied will depend 
on where the divide between the sexes falls 
in the job queue. If the divide happens to 
coincide with the divide between two dif- 
ferent jobs, there will be perfect segregation 
of the sexes. If it does not, however, there 
will be some degree of job integration, the 
precise degree depending on the number of 
positions in the job that straddles the divide 
between men and women in the worker 
queue (if there is a very large number of 
positions, a substantial porUdn of the work 
force may end up emplo^d in the inte- 
grated job). ^ 

To be sure, the notion that an entire labor 
market can be ordered into a single job and 
a single \vorker queue is unrealistic. Never- 
theless, even if we imagine labor markets 
consisting of multiple job and worker queues, 
a mapping process of the kind described here 
seems likely to result in some degree of job 
integration, possibly far more integration than 
is in fact observed in our economy. Only if 
there are separate male and female job and 
worker queues, as some scholars believe 



* Throughout this ct)mmentar>\ I distinguish be- 
tween a job — which is a particular bundle of tasks as- 
signed to individual workers in a given industry or 
firm — and a poiiition, which represents one slot in a 
given Job. There are certain jobs that involve only one 
position (e.g.. President of the United States), but most 
johs involve multiple positions. Hence, it is quite pos- 
sible in the queue-matching system that Strober's the- 
ory implies for the divide between men and women 
within the worker queue to fall in the middle of a 
multipositioned job. thereby producing sexual integra- 
tion of that partu ular job. 
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there are (e.g., Edwards, 1975), is the high 
level of segregation observed in our econ- 
omy likely to occur. Thus, whether the basic 
tenets of Strober s theory necessarily imply 
the existence of high levels of job segrega- 
tion is unclear. 

Perhaps In recognition of this possibility, 
Strober supplements her theory's basic ten- 
ets with a set of ad hoc arguments about the 
actions both employers and male workers 
are likely to take once a job has become 
substantially but not entirely occupied by 
men. Strober argues that employers in this 
situation can pursue two courses. They can 
eitlier fill tlie remaining positions with women 
workers, but pay them less than tlie male 
workers in the job in order to keep the women 
in an economically inferior position, or they 
can raise the job's wage level in order to try 
to attract men into the remaining positions.^ 
While the first of these strategies wiW clearly 
maintain women's economic inferiority to 
men, it will not result in sexual segregation 
of the job. Thus, for her theory to imply a 
high level of job segregation, Strober must 
argue that employers will prefer the second 
strategy to the first. 

Strober offers three' reasons why employ- 
ers might want to raise wages in order to 
make heavily male jobs entirely male. The 
first reason, which Strober states very cur- 
sorily, is that hiring women (even at an in- 
ferior wage) "would erode the principles of 
patriarchy and male^ privilege." It is unclear 
why the hiring of women at lower wages 
would erode patriarchy, since in Strober s 
theory the inferior earnings of women are 
apparently sufficient to maintain patriarchal 
relations. This first reason, then, is uncon- 
vincing. 

Strober s second reason for suggesting that 
employers will prefer to hire men is that 
hiring women "might violate possible socie- 



tal taboos about the two sexes working to- 
gether on certain jobs." Although this is an 
intriguing suggestion, just how common such 
taboos are and whether they can explain the 
existence of high levels of segregation in the 
workplace is unclear.^ Strober herself seems 
to think that the enforcement of such taboos 
is probably not the sole explanation for why 
employers prefer to hire men for jobs that 
are already heavily male; she describes the 
taboos as "possible" and pertaining only to 
"certain jobs." Moreover, whether job seg- 
regation and physical separation are nec- 
essarily coterminous is unclear. Indeed, it 
is probably just as common for workers in 
a given job to work at -some distance fi*om 
each other (e.g., parts inspectors who work 
in different locales within a plant) or for male 
and female workers in distinct jobs to work 
in close physical proximity to each other (e.g., 
a female secretary and her male boss) as it 
is for workers in the same job to work side 
by side while those in different jobs work 
apart from each other. Thus, although re- 
search into taboos against mixed-sex work 
groups would be useful (as Strober notes), 
the ability of these taboos to explain the high 
level of segregation observed in our econ- 
omy seems doubtful. 

Strober*s final reason for suggesting that 
employers will fill an already largely male 
job with men is little more compelling than 
the first two reasons. It is that hiring women 
"would . . . interfere wilh male bonding." 
I am uncertain what "male bonding" is sup- 
posed to refer to (it smacks of reductionist 



^ Tliere is actually a third option that I ignoring 
hero, only In^canse it does not change Strohor's theory 
materially — that is. that the employer's attempt to hire 
foreign or immigrant labor 



^ The reason for the existence of these taboos is also 
not entirely clear- Presumably, a fear of illicit sexual 
relations is what motivates any desire to ensure that 
men and women do not work side by side. A desire on 
men's part to maintain s(xial distance from their status 
inferiors (women), however, might be just as impor- 
tant. In this case, however, the functional — i.e.. job — 
separation of the sexes ^ould presufnably he more 
important than would their physical separation; and 
male workers would be as concerned with maintaining 
patriarchy as with maximizing their economic gain (con- 
trary to Strober s main theoretical tenets). 
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arguments about men's psychological "needs" 
or "masculine instincts," the ' existence of 
which is questionable). It is hard to believe 
that employers operating in a competitive 
and largely unregulated economy (the sit- 
uation that Strober seems to be referring to) 
would deliberately raise their wage bill sim- 
ply because hiring women might "interfere 
with male bonding."^ Thus, in the final anal- 
ysis, the willingness of employers to fill sub- 
stantially male jobs with more expensive male 
workers rather than turning to cheaper fe- 
male workers remains unclear. 

If it is implausible that employers are the 
ones likely to ensure that high levels of job 
segregation exist, then in Strober's theory 
it must be male workers who do so (the only 
other possible creators of segregation are 
women, but in Strober's theory women are 
assumed to be powerless in the labor mar- 
ket). Strober's description of how male 
workers reinforce or increase segregation is 
as follows: Once an occupation has been 
"typed ' as male (a process that seems to be 
inevitable, though for reasons Strober does 
not make clear), men "will actively and col- 
lectively seek to keep women out, fearing 
that if women enter, they will lower the 
earnings of the job by accepting lower wage 
rates or, if they are paid the same as men, 
diminish patriarchal hegemony." 

It is unfortunate that Strober does not 
explicate these ideas further, since a num- 
ber of questions remain unanswered. Why, 
for example, must male workers fear wom- 
en's incursion into "their" occupations if em- 
ployers are no less interested in ensuring 
women's economic inferiority than the male 
workers are? (Indeed, Strober initially im- 
plie.s that employers are more concerned 



* It plausibly miRht do so were male workers to press 
(or the fxdusion of women through organized protests 
or iwlitical action {something, that Strober later sug- 
gests they may indeed i' '. In this section of her argu- 
ment, however. Strober i. apparently conceded only 
with employers" own inter» sts. not with tlie necessity 
of giving in to certain political pressures from male 
workers. 
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about preserving the sexual "purity" of oc- 
cupations than the male workers are.) And 
what will male workers gain by preserving 
"patriarchal hegeniony" (which is undefined 
but which I assume means monopolizing all 
the positions in a given job)? Male workers 
may, of course, fear that their boss's desire 
to earn profits will overcome his desire to 
bolster the patriarchal system, thereby lead- 
ing him to replace male workers with less 
expensive female workers. But this possi- 
bility raises a more fundamental problem 
with Strober's theory, namely, how employ- 
ers resolve the tension between the goals of 
profit maximization and maintaining patriar- 
chy. In the end, then, Strober's attempts to 
ensure that her theory implies the existence 
of a high level of job segregation raise as 
many questions as they answer. 

THE HISTORICAL CONTEXT 

Although Strober does not spell out the 
precise historical period her theory is sup- 
posed to cover, it seems to pertain primarily 
to conditions in the mid to late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, i.e., prior to 
any significant state intervention into the 
free market economy for the purpose of reg- 
ulating employment conditions.* In this 
context, Strober's theory seems implausible 
in three respects. First, because the econ- 



* Tliis is certainly the period to which the example 
of school teaching pertains and is also the period during 
which much of the sex typing found in today's labor 
ni.irket was established (Oppenheimer, 1970:64-120; 
Snyder and Hudis. 1976). Moreover, Strober's con- 
eluding remarks about the irtpact of equal employment 
.opportunity legislation suggest thafsUte intervention 
in the free marketplace may change the terms of her 
theory (although only if that intervention takes partic- 
ular forms). Finally, even if Strober intends her theory 
to be atemporal, it is important to recc^gnize that the 
sex segiegation of the economy has a history and that 
the processes influencing the economy can change over 
time. For all of these reasons, I have cho^-n to interpret 
Strol>er's theory as though it was primarily intended 
to describe late nineteenth and early twentieth century 
conditions, even if Strober herself did not have this 
explicitly in mind when creating the theory. 
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omy to which she refers was more highly 
competitive than is the monopoly economy 
of the twentieth century, the assumption 
that employers would be willing or able to 
forgo profits in the interests of maintaining 
domestic patriarchy seems especially open 
to question. One can envision firms rela- 
tively insulated from free market pressures 
making this choice, but it is much harder to 
envision small, strugghng firms in the un- 
regulated marketplace doing so.® 

Also relatively diflRcult to accept in the 
ninfeteenth-c«ntury context is the notion that 
employers wishing to ensure that women 
earn less than men would bother with the 
complex procedure that Strober describes, 
i.e., offering jobs to men first, waiting to see 
if all positions are filled by men, etc. In the 
nineteenth century, there seems to have been 
little feeling that employed women de- 
served the same wages or job opportunities 
as men (Smuts, 1959:110-142; Kessler-Har- 
ris, 1981:54-70). Hence, a much easier strat- 
egy for the employer wishing to pay women 
less would have been to do just that: pay 
women less than men, regardless of the job. 
To be sure, in some situations this strategy 
might have required inventing separate job 
titles for women and men, so that the dis- 
parity in wages between the sexes could be 
masked or socially justified. But employers 
seem perfectly capable of inventing separate* 
job titles or pay grades when they want to 
(e.g., Newman, 1976). Thus, even if we are 
willing to believe that nineteenth-century 
employers were interested in ensuring that 
women were paid less than men, whether 
they would have used the system Strober 
describes is questionable, Indeed, because 
a straightforward system of wage discrimi- 



It is iiitert'stiiig that the particular (xx'upation Strol)er 
studies is found in the pubhc sector and hence does 
not involve the same competitive forces that affect pri> 
vate sector employment. The assumption that employ- 
ers ar<* willing (and able) to forgo profits in order to 
help maintain patriarchy may be more realistic in the 
public sector than in the private one. 



nation would have helped minimize some 
employers' wage bills, there is every reason 
to think employers would have preferred 
this approach to the "first dibs to men" ap- 
proach that Strober outlines. Only with the 
creation of state-enforced regulations re- 
quiring equal pay for equal work does the 
approach Strober describes become more 
plausible. 

A final point that is implausible in the 
nineteenth-century context is the idea that 
male employers would try to maintain wom- 
en s economic inferiority in social classes other 
than their own. Strober's argument here is 
akin to a domino theory of political change. 
If working-class women are allowed to be- 
come economically independent (jfom the 
men of their class and are consequendy freed 
from the need to marry and serve them, 
then upper-class women might be inspired 
to follow their working-class sisters down 
the road to independence* Thus, even though 
most male employers would never seek to 
have their sons marry working-class women, 
they are said to be motivated to maintain 
gender inequality in the working class out 
of concern for their own position vis-k-vis 
upper-class women. 

While there may be some validity to this 
idea in historical periods when feminist con- 
sciousness transcends class barriers, the idea 
seems implausible for the late nineteenth 
century, when most upper-class women ap- 
parently had little sense of identification with 
their working-class sisters or at best had a 
highly patronizing identification that made 
clear their own social superiority. Certainly, 
upper-class women in this period were will- 
ing to exploit the working-class women they 
hired as domestic servants, often treating 
them with little consideration or with the 
sense that the servant girl had much in com- 
mon with the lady of the house (Katzman, 
1978:158-173). Moreover, although nine- 
teenth-century working-class women did not 
earn as much money as did working-class 
men, in some parts of the country these 
women worked in large numbers (Mason et 
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al., 1978). Yet despite this, upper-class 
women in these areas remained firmly de- 
voted to the "cult of domesticity" and, by 
implication, to the patriarchal system. 
Working^lass women's relative independ- 
ence thus seems to have posed little threat 
to upper-class womeas commitment to re- 
maining ladies and hence economically de- 
pendent on their husbands.^ This makes the 
idea that upper-class men would have cut 
into profits in order to ensure the economic 
inferiority of working-class women seem im- 
plausible. 

FURTHER PROBLEMATIC ASSUMPTIONS 

Strober s theory contains two other as- 
sumptions that are questionable. The first 
is that the wage gap was the only or by far 
the most important prop for the patriarchal 
system in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. Although Strober no- 
where states this assumption explicitly, it is 
impfidt in her argument that, in order to 
maintain patriarchy, employers acted to en- 
sure the existence of a wage gap. (If patriar- 



"This is not surprising, since it was working-class 
women who tended to accept middle-class norms about 
a woman's place, rather than the reverse. Most evi- 
dence suj^ests that when women did go to work in the 
late nineteenth century, they justified doing so in terms 
of their future domestic roles or current family needs 
(Smuts. 1959; Matthaei, 1982; Kessler-Harris, lOSl, 
1982). In other words, the working-class girl who worked 
in a factory or went into service did not see herself as 
becoming independent from a potential husband (though 
she did sometimes see herself gaining partial inde- 
pendence from her family of origin). Rather, work for 
most working-class girls was an interlude between 
childhood and marriage, during which they helped sup- 
port their families, increased their prospects for a "good" 
marriage by being able to afford a good wardrobe, or 
learned skills that were argued to be helpful to their 
future roles as housewives and mothers. It is, tliere- 
fore, not surprising that upper-class women failed to 
bect)me feminists in the face of high labor force par- 
ticipation rates among their working-cla^s sisters; they 
already enjoyed the amenities to which these working- 
class women aspired. 



chy could be maintained in other ways, why 
would employers cut into profits in order to 
offer jobs to men first?) 

Although women's inferior earnings may 
have contributed to the patriarchal system 
in nineteenth-century society, there were 
other institutional factors that also did so. 
Among these were the laws and judicial 
precedents that made women the legal and 
political (as well as economic) inferiors of 
men (Kanowitz, 1969:35-93) and a host of 
norms, cu^oms, and culturally transmitted 
beliefs that taught women to orient them^ 
selves exclusively toward careers as wives 
and mothers and to otherwise behave in a 
manner consistent with their label as the 
"weaker" sex (Kessler-Harris, 1982:49-53). 
These forces seem to have been no less im- 
portant than the dismal wages and dead-end 
jobs available to women in convincing them 
that marriage and motherhood were the most 
satisfactory careers (Matthaei, 1982:101-140; 
Kessler-Harris, 1982:20-72, passim). Given 
this, whether upper-class men would have 
acted against their economic self-interests 
in order to produce a wage gap between 
working-class women and men seems ques- 
tionable. 

The other problematic assumption im- 
plicit in Strober's theory is that, in the con- 
text of the labor market, men were more 
interested in maintaining the domestic di-^ 
vision of labor between the sexes than any 
other aspect of the patriarchal system, in- 
cluding the general male prerogative to con- 
trol women and receive deference from them. 
True, even when acting as employers or as 
workers, men may have been interested in 
ensuring that women, as a class, were kept 
in an economically inferior position and hence 
forced to participate in a patriarchal family 
system. But it seems equally likely that, when 
acting as employers or workers, men were 
concerned about keeping women in their 
place on the job, i.e., ensuring that no woman 
would outrank or could give orders to a (na- 
tive white) man. 

To the extent this was true, it makes little 
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sense to think that employers offered all new 
jobs to men first. To be sure, if a job in- 
volved authority over other workers or, given 
the temporary nature of most women's work 
(Matthaei, 1982:195-196), required conti- 
nuity of employment, then employers no 
doubt offered it to men. However, if a job 
was routine, easily learned, and neither re- 
quired long-term employment nor involved 
control over other (male) workers, then em- 
ployers had no reason not to offer it first to 
women (Matthaei, 1982:196), Indeed, there 
are historical cases in the textile and clothing 
industries, as well as ip clerical and sales 
jobs, in which this appears to be exactly 
what happened (Kessler-Harris, 1982:142- 
179). This makes a theory that rests on the 
assumption that all new jobs are offered first 
to men untenable. 



IS A NEW THEORY OF OCCUPATIONAL 
SEGREGATION BY SEX NEEDED? 

Strober begins her paper by arguing that 
existing theories of sex segregation in the 
workplace are inadequate. None of these 
theories, she states, is "capable of answering 
the three major questions concerning the 
gender designation of an occupation: its or- 
igin, its maintenance, and its change, if any," 
Athough Strober is narrowly correct — no 
single theory in existence at the time her 
paper was written could adequately explain 
the origins and persistence of sex segrega- 
tion in our economy — I am not convinced 
that a new theory of occupational segrega- 
tion is needed. The old theories, although 
incomplete and not always systematic, 
nonetheless offer considerable insight into 
the segregation of the workplace, especially 
when considered together. Indeed, in my 
judgment, these "old'' ideas more persua- 
sively suggest why sex segregation is both 
extreme and enduring than does Strober s 
theory. To argue this claim, I will first re- 
view three of the most important ideas in 
the sociological, economic, and historical lit- 
eratures about the origins or maintenance 



of sex segregation and will then attempt an 
integration of these three ideas. 

The first idea or set of ideas is the most 
amorphous, but it is also the most impor- 
tant. It is that an "ideology of gender ' or 
normative/cultural system lies behind and 
guides both men's and women's behavior 
and in so doing tends to separate the roles 
and activities of the ^exes, including their 
occupational roles (Reskin and Hartmann, 
1984:Ch. 2; di Leonardo, 1982). Basic pre- 
cepts in the American ideology of gender 
include (1) the assumption that the sexes are 
inherently different from each other in char- 
acter, temperament, and capacity; (2) the 
specific perception that women are naturally 
suited to be mothers, soothers, supporters, 
and/or pets, while men are suited to be ad- 
venturers, leaders, fighters, and doers (Wil- 
liams and Best, 1982); (3) the evaluation that 
the feminine is of lower prestige (less im- 
portant) than the masculine and that for men 
to engage in feminine activities or pursuits 
is consequently highly stigmatizing (more so 
than for women to engage in masculine ac- 
tivities or pursuits, although that, too, is 
stigmatizing); and (4) the assumption that 
men have the right to control women and 
women have the obligation to acquiesce in 
this control (Collins, 1971). 

Because gender is usually the first social 
identity learned by children, precepts such 
as these are strongly and often uncon* 
sciously cherished by both sexes. To the ex~ 
tent that this is true, such precepts are lik&ly 
to shape virtually every decision made by 
women and men that affects the jobs into 
which they are 'bruited. This means that, 
once a set of occt , 'ations has been "typed" 
or labeled as appropriate for one sex only, 
these labels are likely to persist over time 
(unless revolutionary forces disturb them). 

The fact that most . dividuals in society 
are socialized to an ideology of gender that 
emphasizes the oppositeness of the sexes 
may also help explain why occupations are 
sex-typed or labeled in the first place. If 
one's social respectability and sense of self- 
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respect depend on behaving in a manner 
appropriate to one's gender (and inappro- 
priate to the other gender), then working at 
jobs that members of the opposite sex work 
at may be degrading, Matthaei (1982:194) 
has argued that this was a critical influence 
on job segregation in the nineteenth cen- 
tury: 

Employment in a clearly masculine Job, doing 
a job done by other men, fortified a man's sense 
of manhood; competition with these men to do 
the job well, or unification with them against the 
"big man/* the employer, actively expressed and 
measured his manhood. . . . [On the other hand,] 
doing a job that women also performed expressed 
a man's similarity with the opposite sex, showed 
him to be womanly and feminine. 

Likewise, women wished to work in jobs done 
by women. A woman's femininity was already 
threatened by her presence in the labor force, 
the masculine sphere. . . . If a woman was forced 
to seek wag^s outside of the home she would 
seek jobs which were clearly woman's work. 

In other words, individual men and women, 
in seeking work, may have created or con- 
tributed to their own segregation by avoid- 
ing employment in sexually integrated jobs. 
Other ways in which the i'^e logy of gender 
may have influenced the o;.cupational seg- 
regation of the sexes in the nineteenth and 
early to mid twentieth centuries are noted, 
below. 

The second idea that can help explain oc- 
cupational sex segregation in our society is 
the concept of statistical discrimination. Be- 
cause this concept is reviewed elsewhere in 
this volume (see Chapter 7), I will not at- 
tempt a full summary here. Suffice it to note 
that when employers pay for the training of 
workers, the pert^eption that women are more 
likely than men to leave the lalwr force in 
order to marry or rear children may explain 
why employers are rehictant to hire women 
for these positions. Employers may also be 
reluctant to hire women for supervisory po- 
sitions if they believe (as they are likely to) 
that this Vitiates the natural order between 
the sexes or places women in positions fo' 



which they are inherently unsuited. The no- 
tion of statistical discrimination thus sug- 
gests how the ideology of gender — and the 
reality of most women's and men's lives — 
is likely to influence employers' behavior 
and thereby cbntribute to the sexual seg- 
regation of the work force. While it is clear 
that statistical discrimination cannot explain 
all forms of job segregation (e.g., that which 
occurs among unskilled workers doing equally 
heavy or light tasks), this concept nonethe- 
less points to an important proce:s likely to 
contribute to the segregation of male and 
female workers. 

The final set of ideas relevant to under- 
standing the sex segregation of the economy 
derives from Edna Bonacich's (1972) theory 
of the split labor market. The basic tenet of 
this theory, which was originally created 4o 
explain the existence of ethnic antagonism, 
is that there oflen are three significant classes 
in conflict within capitalist labor markets, 
not just the two that Marx identified; (1) the 
capitalists or employers, who are concerned 
with maximizing profits (a point on which 
Marxist and neoclassical economists seem to 
agree); (2) the high-priced "established** 
workers who, through political organization 
and struggle, have managed to wrest some 
degree of economic security from the cap- 
italist class and who are interested in main» 
taining or improving this economic security; 
and (3) the low-priced workers, i.e., socially 
identifiable groups who, for a variety of rea- 
sons, are unable or unwilling to demand as 
high a wage as the established workers earn 
and whose primary concern is simply find- 
ing a job, rather than achieving a particular 
level of economic security. 

In Bonacich s theoiy, there are three basic 
dynamics in the split labor market: (1) the 
capitalists try to minimize their wage bills 
and consequently try to replace high-priced 
labor with low-priced lalx)r; (2) the low-priced 
workers try to find jobs; and (3) the high- 
priced workers struggle to protect them- 
selves from the incursion of the low-priced 
workers. Bonacich argues that established 



Mid-nineteonth century 
ideology of ''separate 
spheres'' and the public 
versus domestic sphere 
division of labor 
between the sexes 




Men and women seek jobs 
in which only members 
of their own sex work 
or that aret>therwise 
vetted as acceptable 
for their sex 



1 



Occupational ''gatekeepers'' 
offer skilled jobs, jobs 
^ involving on*the-job 
authority, commitment to 
the firm, long-term employment 
only to men 



I 



Women enter the labor force 
as temporary, supplemental 
workers and hence work for 
lower wages than men are 
willing to accept 



Men and women 
work in different 
jobs/occupations 




Employers offer 
unskilled or "preskilled'' 
jobs to women 
in order to 
lower wage. bill 



Male workers try 
to ensure that 
"cheap" female 
workers won't lower 
their wages by 
restricting women's 
access to desirable 
jobs 




FIGURE 9-1 Sch<?niatic. integration of ideas about the etiology of job segregation between the sexes. 
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workers use two strategies in attempting to 
protect* themselves from the low-priced 
workers: exclusion and the creation of caste 
systems. In other words, established work- 
ers can either try to exclude low-priced la- 
bor from the labor market entirely (this is 
sometimes done via restrictive immigration 
laws) or they can try to restrict low-priced 
labor to a narrow range of poorly paid oc- 
cupations in which they have little interest. 

In the nineteenth century, women were 
low-priced workers compared with native 
white males. Women typically worked tem- 
porarily, before they were married, and 
usually worked as supplemental earners (in 
many occupations, including school teach- 
ing, the wages they earned vi'ere often in- 
sufficient to live on; Matthaei, 1982:187-232). 
For these reasons, women were usually will- 
ing to work for much lower wages than were 
men; they were also less frequently involved 
in labor actions, (though there were notable 
instances in which women formed unions or 
participated in strikes; e.g., Dawley, 1976). 
While the **cheapness" of female labor did 
not always threaten male workers, there are 
well-documented cases in which it did and 
in which organized groups of male workers 
responded by attempting to ensure that their 
own jobs could not be taken over by women 
(e.g., by pressing for the passage of protec- 
tive labor legislation; see Hartmann, 1976; 
Matthaei, 1982:217). One effect of this was 
to segregate women into certain poorly paid 
occupations that native white males were 
uninterested in. While the actions of male 
labor unions in response to the perceived 
threat of "cheap" female (and immigrant) 
labor carmot alone explain the occupational 
segregation of the sexes, it seems to have 
been one force that helped create and main- 
tain this segregation. 

Figure 9-1 depicts what I think is the most 
historically accurate and sociologically rea- 
sonable integration of these three sets of 
ideas. In the mid-nineteenth century — the 
period whe^n women as well as men began 
entering wage work in large numbers — the 



ideology of women's and men*s separate 
spheres was already well established (Kes- 
sler-Harris, 1982:20-72). For married adults 
the division of labor between the sexes 
matched this ideology, with women devot- 
ing themselves for most of their married lives 
to domestic work and men to work in the 
paid labor force. That this ideology and di- 
vision of labor was already in place seems 
to have had three consequences. The first 
was that wheh young women and men sought 
work they tended to look for jobs that were 
known as women's or men's work, or, if the 
jobs were very new, that gave every indi- 
cation of becoming women's or men's work 
(e.g., because the employer advertised for 
members of one sex only, as was typical in 
the nineteenth century). In other words, the 
first path through which the division of labor 
between the sexes and the ideology of sep- 
arate spheres irifluenced the sexual segre- 
gation of the work force was by influencing 
young men's and women's own bccupational 
choices (Matthaei, 1982:194). 

Second, as the poncept of statistical dis- 
crimination suggests, the ideology of sepa- 
rate spheres and the division of labor be- 
tween the sexes also influenced the actions 
of various occupational ''gatekeepers'' — 
employers; schoolteachers, employment 
agencies, and the householders who hired 
domestic servants. One such influence may 
have been the one Strober emphasizes, 
namely, a tendency to favor men in the hir- 
ing process in order to maintain the primacy 
of wage work as part of the masculine sphere. 
However, occupational gatekeepers' preju- 
dices probably had other effects on the oc- 
cupational segregation of the sexes as well. 
Most important was a tendency to offer jobs 
to one sex only according to that sex's sup- 
posedly unique talents and traits or accord- 
ing to the structural position they were to 
occupy within the workplace. For example, 
in the period after the Civil War» women 
vere preferred to men as domestic servants, 
partly because they could be hired f(/r less 
money but also because they usually had 
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prior experience. That they were normally 
supervised by a woman also meant that re- 
lationships between mistress and servant 
were much less strained than if the servant 
^ was a male (Matthaei, 1982: 198>! 

Likewise, men were preferred for indus- 
trial jobs that involved on-the-job authority 
or that required a commitment to the firm 
or the establishment (Matthaei, 1982:196). 
Nv.' only was it highly inappropriate for a 
woman to supervise others outside her own 
home, but also women typically worked only 
sporadically and usually quit altogether when 
they married. Consequently, they could not 
be expected to take on a responsible position 
that required considerable on-the-job train- 
ing or at least employers were unwilling to 
offer them such jobs (most women may have 
been uninterested in them, too; see Mat- 
thaei, 1982:194). In various ways, then, the 
perceptions of the sexes that occupational 
gatekeepers developed during their social- 
ization to the ideology of separate spheres — 
or by simply observing how most women 
,and men in fact led th^ir lives — led them 
to hire or direct members of each sex to the 
jobs that seemed appropriate for them. 

The third influence of the sexual division 
of labor and ideology of separate spheres on 
the job segregation of the sexes was to 
cheapen the price of female labor compared 
with male labor. The fact that women were 
willing to work for less money than were 
most native white men can be seen as a 
direct outgrowth of the gender division of 
labor during this period of history. Because 
women viewed wage work as a temporary 
condition designed to help their families (or 
to pay for extras such as new clothes), they 
were willing to work for lower wages than 
were men, for whom work was a central, 
hfelong commitment (Matthaei, 1982:193- 
197). As Bonacich's theory and the historical 
record both suggest, this Jed organized groups 
of male workers to work for women's re- 
moval from certain jobs, something that no 
doubt contributed to the overall segregation 
of the sexes in the workplace. 
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The cheapness of female labor may also 
have contributed to the segregation of the 
sexes through another route. This was by 
encouraging employers to hire only women 
for jobs for which skills and on-the-job au- 
thority were minimal and the costs of labor 
turnover were also low. In other words, em- 
ployers sought female workers not only be- 
cause they perceived them to be inherently 
suited to particular kinds of work but also 
because women workers were inexpensive. * 
While it is impossible to gauge the impact 
this had on occupational segregation com- 
pared with the impact of male and female 
workers' own occupational choices and the 
choices of employers dictated by their per- 
ceptions of women's versus men's traits or 
patterns of employment, it seems clear that 
it contributed to the segregation of the sexes 
in the nineteenth and early to mid twentieth 
centuries. 

In summary, several distinct processes 
stemming from the acceptance of a partic- 
ular definition of mascuhne and feminine 
roles and temperaments in American society 
appear to underlie the segregation of the 
sexes within the workplace. If Matthaei 
(1982), Kessler-Harris (1982), and other his- 
torians are to be believed, women and men 
themselves helped create the segregation of 
the workplace by seeking jobs in which only 
their own sex worked. The tendency to 
choose a job labeledr appropriate for one's 
own sex was exacerbated by the actions of 
employers and other occupational gatekeep- 
ers who, in keeping with the same precepts 
of masi'uhne and feminine behaviors — and 
the reai differences between women's and 



^ Marxist theorists aiso argue that employers hired 
men and women for dififerent jobs as part of a strategy 
of labor market segmentation designed to keep the 
working class weak by creating divisions within it (e.g., 
Edwards. 1975). As Strober notes, while employers 
may indeed have used this strategy, why they chose 
gender as one of the bases on which to segment the 
labor market is not readily explained by their desires 
to weaken the power of the working class. 
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men's motives for working and patterns of 
employment — frequently sought workers 
of only one sex for particular jobs. Finally, 
organized groups of male workers further 
reinforced the segregation of the sexes 
acting to ensure that women could not enter 
their occupations and thereby lower their 
wages. Because individual workers, em- 
ployers, and organized groups of male work- 
ers all acted in ways that produced a sepa- 
ration of the sexes within the workplace, the 
extreme degree to which the American 
economy is sexually segregated should not 
be surprising. Nor should the incredibly slow 
speed at which sex segregation has changed 
over the past century (Williams, 1979). 

The main implication of the views I have 
presented for the future of occupational seg- 
regation between the sexes is very similar 
to the point with which Strober ends her 
paper. Occupational segregation is unlikely 
to disappear or even lessen appreciably un- 
less major revisions occur in our ideology of 
gender and the division of labor between 
the.sexes. To be sure, some changes in gen- 
der ideology and in the male-female division 
of labor have occurred during the past four 
decades (e.g., Mason et al., 1976; Waite, 
1981). And there are starting to be some 
noticeable changes in occupational segre- 
gation as well (see Chapter 2 in this volume), 
perhaps as a result of the ideological shifts. 
However, unless we give up our idea that 
men and women are inalienable opposites, 
more dissimilar than alike, we are unlikely 
to see the disappearance of occupational 
segregation between the sexes, Ultimately, 
job segregation is just a part of the generally 
separate (and unequal) lives that women and 
men in our society lead, and, unless the 
overall separateness is ended, the separate- 
ness within the occupational system is un- 
likely to end, either, 
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Job Segregationi and Wages 
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Women are a vital part of today s labor 
force, and work is -clearly an important part 
of their lives. Women constituted more than 
two-fifths of the labor force in 1978, and 
almost 60 percent of all women aged 18 to 
64 were eniployed in 1978. Almost all women 
work at some point in their lives, and their 
earnings are often necessary to ensure ad- 
equate family support. In 1978 nearly two- 
thirds of the women workiftg were either 
presently unmarried or married to men 
earning less than $10,000 per year (in 1977).^^ 

There is considerable evidenee that men's 
and women's work participation patterns 
differ — with men working continuously after 
completing school and women moving in 
and out of the labor force to accommodate 
family and child-rearing duties. Women earn 
considerably less than men do. Since 1930 
the median salary of full-time, full-year 
women workers has been about 60 percent 
of the median salary of men who work full 



time, full year. Women and men also have 
very , different' occupations. Treiman and 
Hartmann (1981) show that 70 percent of 
the men and 54 percent of the women in 
the labor force are concentrated in occu- 
pations dominated by their own sex. Unlike 
men, women are heavily concentrated in a 
few job categories — secretarial work, sales, 
teaching, nursing, and various servipe oc- 
cupations. 

The most prominent economic explana- 
tion linking labor supply patterns and wages 
is human capital theory.^ Human capital it- 
self is defined as worker skills or qualifica- 
tions acquired through schooling or on-the- 
job training. An individual worker's stock of 
human capital can be increased by the proc- 
ess of investment. Investments have an op- 
portunity cost (in terms of forgone earnings 
as well as of the direct costs of training) and 
a return {m thie form of higher subsequent 
earnings). Human capital theory particu- 



This paper was supported by a grant from the Alfred 
P. Sloan Foundation. 

* These figures are taken from U.S. Department of. 
I^bor. Women's Bureau, 10 fads on Wonwn Workers, 
WashinRton, D.C.. August 1979. 



* Human capital theory is quite similar to tho func- 
tionalist theory of Davis and Moore. It has been argued 
that this theory underlies much of the empirical work 
in social stratification (*ee Horan. 1978). 
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lariy emphasizes investment in formal 
schooling (Becker, 1975) and in on-the-job 
tr^ning (Mincer, 1974). Workers are pre- 
sumed to choose freely among jobs with dif- 
ferent amounts of training, and wages are 
presumed to reward past^nvestments in ed- 
ucation and training in a similar wi^v' for all 
workers. 

In recent years human capital theory has 
been expanded to deal with the structure of 
female wages. Some of its proponents have 
argued that the sex division of labor within 
the home generates sex differences in pat- 
terns of invc^stment in work-related human 
capital and that this in turn generates sex 
difference's in wages and the sex segregation 
of occupations (Mincer and Polachek, 1974; 
Polachek, 1976, 1979, 1981; Mincer and Ofek, 
1982). These arguments have focused par- 
ticularly on sex difterences in patterns of 
labor force participation. 

This paper investigates human capital 
the()r)\s predictions alK>ut the relationships 
between patterns of v ork, wages, and job 
segregation. The paper is in four major parts. 
The first summarizes human capital theo- 
retical models. In the next section we use 
13 years of data from the Panel Study of 
Income Dynamics (PS ID) to describe and 
cx)mpare men's and women s patterns of work 
participation. These comparisons focus on 
a.spects of lifetime work experience that are 
hypothesized to be important for women — 
duration of work and nonwork periods, the 
extent to which labor market experience in- 
volves part-time work, and the sex typing 
of experience (i.e.. the extent to which past 
experience was in female-dominated occu- 
pations). The third section reviews past re- 
search on the extent to whicl. different as- 
pects of work experience influence wages 
and sex typing of a person's current job, and 
it also includes th<' results from our own 
analyses of these issues bas(»d on 13 ^,ears 
of PSID data. Finally, vye discuss the the- 
oretical and policN conclusions drawn from 
our reviews of past research and from our 
own research. 



WORK HISTORY, WAGES, AND JOB 
SEGREGATION; THEORETICAL MODELS 

Work Experience and Earnings 

In the human capital model, investments 
in on-the-job training are considered tc be 
critical determinants of wages (see Becker, 
1975; Ben-Poralh, 1967; Mincer, 1974; and 
Rosen, 1972). On-th'^ ob training has a cost, 
since time spent in training is assumed to 
be time diverted from production, and pro- 
duction presumably determines earnings. 
On-the-job training also has a return in the 
form of higher later earnings. The following 
function describes this hypothetical rela- 
tionship; 

= + S rC, = + C„ (1) 

where Ef is earnings capacity' in year t, £, 
is earnings that would be ttxeived in the 
absence of any postschool training, C< is the 
dollar cost of mve,';tments in human capital 
in the i*^ year, V, is earnings in the year, 
C, is dollar cost of investments in the f^'* 
year» and r is rate of return to investments 
in human capital. 

If we assume that total benefits of an in- 
vestment increase as the payoff period in- 
creases and tliat the marginal costs of in- 
vestments are upwardly sloping in a single 
time period, it can be shown that a profile 
of investment ratios (C /EJ that are large at 
first and then decline over time maximizes 
the present value of expected lifetime earn- 
ings (see Ben-Porath, 1967). That is, the 
proportion of one's earnings capacity in- 
vested in on-the-job training will be high in 
the early years and then will decline rapidly. 

The human capital model assumes that 
workers freely choose among a variety of 
jobs — each with a different combination of 
training and productive work. It generally 
views training and productive work as mu- 
tually exclusive activities, and. thus, ac- 
cording to the model, employe»*s will pay 
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less for jobs with training than for similar 
jobs that do not provide training. An im- 
plication of the model is that wages grow 
with experience because workers are ac- 
quiring additional skills as they increase their 
experience and so their wages grow not just 
because of seniority. 

Labor Force Withdrawals and Wages 

Mincer and Polachek (1974) extend the 
human capital model to account for the pos- 
sible depreciation of human capital that may 
result from the discontinuity of women's work 
experience. They argue that during periods 
of labor force withdrawal for child-bearing 
and child-rearing, prolonged nonparticipa- 
tion in the paid labor market can cause the 
skills acquired at school and work to become 
less valuable. 

The following function adjusts the basic 
human capital wage model to account for 
depreciation or obsolescence effects: 

£| = + 2 (rC, - 8,£J, (2) 

where £^ £„ r, C< are defined as in Eq. 
(1), 8, is the depreciation rate of human capi- 
tal in yeai' t, and E^ is earnings capacity in 
year t. 

The total benefits of investments in on- 
the-job training increase with the liingth of 
the payoff period but decline with the length 
of periods cf nonparticipation thai, follow in- 
vestments. This suggests that optimal in- 
vestn?cnt patterns wall differ depending on 
the continuity of market activities. Contin- 
uously employed workers should concen- 
trate investments early in their careers. 
Workers .who interrupt their work careers 
wil! defer iavestmeu*s in on-the-job training 
until they reenter the labor market ^er 
completing these activities so as to minimize 
the loss from depreciation. Since such work- 
ers have a shorter payoff period, their over- 
all volume of investment should be lower 
than that of workers who remain contir a- 
ously in the labor force. 
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Mincer and Ofek (1982) have since re- ' 
vised this initial model to account for "res- 
toration" or "repair" of depreciated human 
capital. They argue that the "reconstruction 
of (previously eroded) occupational skills is 
more efficient than the construction of new 
human capital. "That is, it costs less to repair 
human capital than to build it. Tliis resto- 
ration phenomenon leads Mincer and Ofek 
to distinguish the short-run and long-run 
consequences of nonparticipation. In the 
short run (say, the first year following an in- 
terruption), one would expect sharply lower 
wages than those received just prfor to the 
interruption, tbllowed by a period of rapid 
wage growth during which human capital is 
restored. Hius, the long-run effects on wages 
of nonwork time may be considerably smaller 
than the short-run effects. 

Since the empirical work of Mincer and . 
Ofek and our own repHcation of it show that 
wage "rebound" following an interruption is 
an important phenomenon, it is usefiil to 
consider alternative explanations of it. Cor- 
coran (1979) and Corcoran and Duncan (1979) 
suggest that time out may lead to a tem- 
porary reduction in wages because of tem- 
porary mismatches between worker skills and 
jobs. Women workers lack complete infor- 
mation about job opportunities when they 
do return to the labor force, and it takes 
time for them to discover jobs that are best 
matched to their skills. Employers also have 
imperfect information about thfe productiv- 
ity of their new employees, and the learning 
process for them is time-consuming.^ One 



^ Morgensen (1978), Jovanovic (1979), and Prescott 
and Visscher (1980), for example, explain that earnings 
rise with experience with a firm because firms learn 
about worker productivities in various jobs (instead of 
workers* acquiring skills through experien(?e). This 
learning process results in the more senior workers 
being matched more accurately to jobs commensurate 
with their skills than less experienced workers. Better 
job matches allow the senior workers to exhibit higher 
productivity tn average, and if the market rewards 
productivity, these differences may account for their 
higher average earnings. 
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common mechanism for this sorting process 
is to hire new workers in at low wages but 
then to promote them rapidly as they suc- 
cessfully complete their probationary pe- 
riods. In neither of these cases are the work- 
ers "restoring" depreciated skills in the 
Mincer-Ofek sense. Wage increases accom- 
pany improved information of employees 
about their job opportunities or improved 
information of employers about the produc- 
tivity of their employees. 

Note that Mincer and Ofek have altered 
the original Mincer and Polachek model 
substantially. Since depreciated human cap- 
ital can be restored, it no longer follows that 
intermittent workers will necessarily defer 
investments in on-the-job training until all 
interruptions are over. This decision will de- 
pend on the relative sizes of the deprecia- 
tion and restoration efiects.** Similarly, the 
relative sizes of these two eflfects will also 
determine the long-run wage costs of labor 
force withdrawals. If these long-run costs 
are small, then depreciation may account for 
little of the wage gap between men and' 
women. 

Part-Time Work Experience and Wages 

Women are considerably more likely than 
men are to work in part-time jobs, a fact that 
may lead to considerable differences in the 
amount of on-the-job training women ac- 
quire and, therefore, in their relative wage 
growth. The most general human capital 
tlieories (Heckman, 1976; Blinder and Weiss, 



* A qualification suggested to us by Jacob Mincer is 
necessary here; For the intermittent worker, each in- 
terruption carries with it a positive probability of not 
returning to the labor market. Thus, the expected pay- 
off period is diminished by more thah the iiUerruption 
each time it looms. So although wage Ic^s due to de- 
preciation can be made up. the intermittent worker s 
decision about whether and when to invest will depend 
jointly on the relative sizes of the depreciation and 
restoration effects and on the probability of returning 
to work. 



1976) do not make unambiguous predictions 
about the efiect of part-time work on human 
capital investment and wages, but there are 
reasons for believing that less training is ac- 
quired in part-time work fhan in full-time 
work. First, because part-time work means 
fewer hours in the labor market than full- 
time work does, women who expect to work 
part time in the future have a shorter ex- 
pected work life and hence less incentive to 
invest in on-the-job training. In this case 
both the overall volume of investment and 
the rate of investment would be lower for 
those who plan to work part time than for 
those who plan to work full time. If current 
part-time -vork patterns are associated with 
the likelihood of future part-time work, th^n 
current part-time workers will be making 
fewer investments. Second, if employers 
suspect that part-time workers are more likely 
to leave than are full-time workers, they 
might restrict training opportunities in part- 
time work. Employers would be most likely 
to restrict opportunities for firm-specific 
training. Finally, just as it is argued that 
skills depreciate during periods of nonwork, 
skills could depreciate more (or appreciate 
less) during part-time work than during full- 
time work, since part-time work involves 
fewer hours of work (i.e., more hours of 
nonwork). The depreciation from nonuse 
would be greater if the nature of part-time 
work precluded workers from maintaining 
their market skiUs. If formal training is 
scheduled when part-time workers are not 
at work, then there will be less wage growth 
resulting from the acquisition of new skills 
for them. 

Two sources of data with crude direct 
measures of on-the-job training do show a 
positive lelationship between work hours and 
training. Duncan and Hotfman (1979) found 
with the 1976 wave of the PSID that adult 
workers aged 18 to 64 who worked less than 
20 hours per week reported training periods 
attached to their jobs that were only about 
half as long as those of workers working be * 
tween 40 and 50 hours. Stafford and Duncan 
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(1979) found qualitatively similar, although 
less statistically significdnt, differences in 
training by labor supply for workers in the 
1975-1976 Time Use Study, 

Labor Force Withdrawak and Job 
Segregation: Human Capital Explanations 

The 1974 Economic Report of the Presi- 
dent speculated that sex differences in pat- 
terns of work participation may be the cause 
of the sex segregation of jobs. This line of 
reasoning has been extensively developed 
by Zelber (1975) and Polachek (1976, 1979, 
1981).® Since Polachek's explanation sub- 
sumes Zellner s model, we will concentrate 
on his model in the following discussion, 
Polachek (1981) defines atrophy as the loss 
of earnings potential that occurs when skills 
are not continuously used. He shows that if 
the cost of labor force withdrawals (the atro- 
phy rate) varies across occupations, and if 
lifetime labor force participation differs across 
individuals, then a worker will choose "that 
occupation which imposes the smallest pen- 
alty, given his desired lifetime participa- 
tion." This model treats the ''lifetime as a 
unit/'^ Thus, this model implicitly assumes 
that workers tend to work in the same sort 
of occupation throughout their lives or at 
least over long periods of time. Lifetime work 
participation is assumed 'to be exogenously 
determined, and atrophy rates are assumed 
to vary i cross occupations. 

This model provides a human capital ex- 
planation for the sex segregation of the labor 
market. If work skills do atrophy during 



* England (1981, 1982) provides an extensive discus- 
sion c' aiese models. This section is informed by her 
work. 

^ Polachek notes that "this assumption can be relaxed 
by posing the problem within a dynamic control frame- 
work" but goes on to say that 'even within such a 
framework the same conclusions hold for occupations 
chosen at a given stage of the life c>'cle" (Poljichek, 
1981. p. 64). Note that this relaxation still, implies-oc- 
cupational immobility over a life-cycle stage. 



withdrawals from the labor force, then it is 
rational for wonien who expect to take tinie 
out from the labor force to work in fields 
where there is less chance of atrophy — i.e., 
in fields with low depreciation rates but also 
with low return? to experience. Thus, such 
women will experience less atrophy than will 
women who expect more continuous work 
participation. By selecting jobs that are easy 
to leave and reenter, worsen can thus more 
easily combine the dual demands of career 
and family. Polachek's model can explain sex 
segregation only if typically "female" jobs 
are those where there is the least atrophy. 
Note that if depreciated skills can be re- 
stored (as Mincer and Ofek argue), this 
weakens the force of Polachek's arguments. 

Webster s t'efines atrophy as "a wasting 
away or progressive decline." Thus, the cas- 
ual reader might assume that Polachek's 
atrophy rate is equivalent to Mincer and 
Polachek's depreciation rate. But atrophy, 
as defined by Polachek, picks up two things- 
depreciation (i.e., reduction in work skills 
due to nonuse) and forgone appr^ation (i.e., 
the loss in expected earnings growth due to 
missing a year uf work).'^ 

Depreciation and the growth of earnings 
with experience are quite different proc- 
esses. Depreciation implies that the level of 
work skills is lower following an interruption 



We are grateful to Siv Gustafson for first pointin'^ 
out this distinction to us in a personal conversation «n 
1978. England (1981. 1982) is the Rrst author who clea- ly 
makes ihis distinction in a published pai>er. England 
first referred to the loss in t.-^cted earnings growth 
as "forgone appreciation/' and provides an excellent 
discussion of Polachek's models. 

Zellner s explanation of the sex segregation of oc- 
cupations rests solely on forgone appreciation. England 
(1981) points out: 'Zellner assumes that occupations 
can be divided into those that offer' high ^nitial salaries 
and flat earnings {)rofiles and into those wftMow initial 
salaries and steep earnings profiles. Womeffi'^ecause 
of their shorter expected work lives, will be more likely 
to maximize lifetime earnings in the occupations with 
high initial salaries and flat wage growth— i.e., in 'f..- 
male' occupations." 
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than it was just prior to that interruption, if 
this earnings loss is long lasting, it is obvious 
why women who expect prolonged labor force 
withdrawals should enter fields with low de- 
preciation rate's. Pnlachek's model also im- 
plies that women who expect prolonged 
withdrawals should enter fields with high 
initial salaries but fairly flat earnings growth 
rates. This second decision only makes sense 
if we assume that, all else equal, jobs with 
high earnings growth pay less initially than 
jobs without such eatings growth. (Eng- 
land [1981] makes this point quite clearly.) 

To summarize, Polachek provides an in- 
genious human capital explanation for job 
segregation. If Polachek s general model is 
correct, then women who anticipate pro- 
longed nonwork time should work in fields 
with low atrophy rates and should experi- 
ence less depreciation and less wage growth 
than do otherwise similar workers/ Pola- 
chek's model also has .<^"veral implications 
for the nature of iypicaiiy female and male 
occupations. First, since women's choice of 
a *Temale" or "male" occupation reflects life- 
time participation plans, we would expect 
that the sex typing of women's occupations 
change little over a prolonged period of time. 
In additio u we should find that deprecia- 
tion and/rr earnings growth will be lower in 
"female" occupations and that women who 
expect discontinuous careers will choose 
*Temale" rather than "male" occupations be- 
cause discontinuity is penalized less. Be- 
cause of this choice, women with discontin- 
uous work careers will be concentrated in 
"female" occupations. Occupational immo- 
bility and low wage growth are also pre- 
dicted by any job segregation model that 
presumes that women are locked into a set 
of female-dominated jobs that do not pro- 
vide productivity-enhancing experience^ 

WOMEN'S WORK AND OCCUPATIONAL 
HISTORIES 

The human capital models summarized 
above predict that women's low wages result 
fron) a low overall volume of work, inter- 



mittent work partiripation, and part-time 
work. Most job segregation models, human 
capital or otherwise, implicitly assume con- 
siderable immobility between "female" and 
"male" jobs. As a first step to>vard testing 
these models, we use 13 years of data from 
the PSID to assess the accuracy of these 
descriptions of women's work behavior and 
occupational immobility. 

Patterns of Labor Supply, 1967 to 1979 

Every year PSID respondents report their 
own and their spouse's work hours. Cor- 
coran et al. (in press) examined labor supply 
for adult men and women, aged 23 to 47 in 
the first year of the pan who lived in their 
own households.® As e,>^ ected, there were 
dramatic differences between the sexes in 
the frequency and regularity of work and in 
the extent of part-time or part-year work. 
DifF^^^ences between the races were much 
less dramatic within the groups of men and 
women. Black women acquired more ex- 
perience than white women did, while black 
men acquired less of it than did white men. 

Between 70 and 80 percent of the two 
groups of women were absent from the labor 
force for at least 1 of the 13 years.® The 



® In terms of the PSID sample, this group consists 
of all individuals who were household heads or wives 
in each the 13 years. ''^!iminated from this analysis 
are children and the small group of other relatives of 
the household head (e.g., brother or sister). The lower 
age restriction was imposed to avoid sample selection 
problems associated with the decision to leave the pa- 
rental home and form one*s own household. The upper 
age restriction eliminated from the sample individuals 
who would uave reached the early retirement age of 
62 by the end of the panel period. The results are 
reported in Corcoran et al. (in press). 

^ We used 250 hours during a calendar year to define 
whether an individual was in or out of ihft labor fores 
during that year, and we use } 500 hours to separate 
part- from full-time workers. Hils procedure has its 
disadvantages. An individual with a 40-hour-per-week 
job who drops out of the labor force altogether for six 
months out of a calendar year will be classified as a 
part-time worker during that year without having a 
spell of nonwork. In one sense this individual was a 
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comparable fractions for white and black men 
were about 10 and 16 percent, respectively. 
Even when they did work, women were 
much less likely to work full time. Less than 
/ one-tenth of these adult women worked full- 
/ time during the entire 13-year period. 
/ The total volume of work experience ac- 
/ quired by men was much higher than for 
/ women. On average, men worked in almost 
twice as many of the years as women did, 
in nearly twice a5 many weeks as women 
did, and for nearly three times as many hours 
as women did during this period. 

Tlie part-time nature of the work of women 
was highlighted when we examined hours 
worked per week and weeks worked per 
year during *the work spells. The average 
work week of men exceeded 40 hours, 
amounting to 46 hours for white men and 
43 hours for black men. In contrast, white 
and black women averaged 36 hours per week 
during work spells. Similar differences 
showed up in the number of weeks worked 
per year, with men averaging 47 weeks and 
women averaging 42 weeks. As a result, the 
^otal number of hours averaged by men dur- 
ing iheir work spells w.^.^ almost twice as 
high as for women during their spells. 

Patterns of Occupational Segregation, 
1975 to 1979 

Both Polachek's (1981) model and seg- 
mented labor market models assume little 
mobility between "male'' and "female" oc- 
cupations over a prolonged period of time. 
Yet England (1982) reports that the corre- 
lation between percent female in detailed 
census occupation coding of first job and 
percent female in detailed coding of 1967 



job is only .39 for women aged 30 to 44 years 
in 1967. This suggests there may bi consid- 
erable mobility between "male" and "fe- 
male" job sectors. 

We further tested this assumption of in- 
tersectoral immobility by calculating pat- 
terns of occupational segregation over the 
years 1975 to 1979. Our measure of occu- 
pational segregation is based on 2-digit oc- 
cupation and 2-digit industry categories. 
Thus, it has the advantage of accounting for 
both occupational and industrial segmen- 
tation by sex.^^ We define a female-domi- 
nated job as an industry-occupation group 
with more than 50 percent women workers. 
Industry-occupation groups with less than 
50 percent female workers are designated 
male-dominated jobs. • 

To investigate the dynamics of job seg- 
regation over the period from 1975 to 1979, 
we selected a sample of women aged 23 to 
57 in 1975 who worked in the first and last 
years of that period and who may or may 
not have wor^ced during the three years in 
between. About 70 percent of white women 
workers held female-dominated jobs in 1975. 
If job segregation was completely rip:d, then 
we would expect to observe that s;i aie frac- 
tion spending all of their working years in 
jobs dominated by women. Table 10-1 shows 
that this is clearly not the case. Only half of 
the white women spent all of their working 
years in the five years between 1975 and 
1979 in jobs dominated by women. Less than 
one-sixth of these white women spent all of 
their working years in jobs dominated by 
men, leaving more than one-third who 
switched job types at least once. Switches 
between female- and male-dominated jobs 
for black women were almost as common — 



full-time worker and in another sense this individuai 
experienced a spell of nonwork during that year. Our 
measure considered part-time workers to be those either 
working a limited number of hours per week or those 
working during only part of the year. Our measure of 
nonwork spells required that such spells be long enough 
•to take an individual away from work for virtually an 
entire year. 



Our procedure for determining whether a given 
job was "female-dominated" or "male-dominated" is 
detailed in Corcoran et al. (in press). 

As before, the sample consists of household heads 
und wives in this age range and thus excludes a small 
number of adults who are related to the head of the 
household in some other way. 
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TABLE 10-1 Dynamics of Occupational Segregation 



Subgroup 



Women Who Worked at Least 250 
Heurs in 1975 and 1Q79 



Men 



Occupational Change 


White 


Black 


All 


White 


Black 


All 


l<*rapftnn cnpnfiini? all wnrlcintf voarc in 

feniaIe*dominated Jobs* 


.51 
(87)) 


.61 
(538) 


.52 
(1,409) 


.07 
(1.S63) 


.18 
(606) 


.08 
(2.169) 


Fraction spending all working years in 
male-dominated Jobs 


.15 
(871) 


.09 
(530) 


.14 


.79 


.67 

\XjUO) 


.78 

(Z, IW) 


Fraction switching at least once in 
either direction 


.34 
(871) 


.31 
(538) 


.34 
(1.409) 


.15 
(1.563) 


.18 
(606) 


.16 
(2.169) 


Fraction of those in female-dominated . 
Jobs initially who switched to male- 
dominated Jobs 


.31 
(647) 


.25 
(423) 


.30 

(1,070) 


.60 
(207) 


.37 
(106) 


.56 

(313) 


Fraction of those in male-dominated 
Jobs initially who switched to female- 
dominated J'^bs 


.44 
(224) 


.55 
(115) 


.45 
(339) 


.03 
(1,300) 


.13 
(456) 


.09 
(1.756) 



NOTRS: Table reads: 51 percent of the 871 white women who worked ai least 250 hours in 1975 and 1979 spent 
all of their working time in female-dominated Jobs. 
The number of observations is given in parentheses below each estimate. 

* A job is designated as fenale dominated if the percentage of women comprising it is greater than or equal to 
50. Otherwise it is designated as male dominated. 
SOURCE: Panel Study of Income Dynamics. 



31 percer*^ of the black women were coded 
as switchii.,;* from one tj^pe to the other. 

These figures on the e.xtent of switching 
between job types mix together both kinds 
of changes. A more relevant statistic on the 
issue of whether women who take female- 
dominated jobs remain in them is the frac- 
tion of women who began in female-domi- 
nated jobs and switched out of them. That 
fraction is 31 percent for white women and 
25 percent for b^ck women. 

These figures on ^switches between job 
types deserve careful scrutiny. On the one 
hand, they are likely to understate the true 
amount of movement between job types be- 
cause the time span over which such changes 
can be observed is limited to only fi* years. 



^'^ Women who worked continuously ir^ :*ame sec- 
t<ir between 1975 and 1979 but switched in 1980 or 
had switched in 1974 are classified here as pet^istent 
residents in one sector. Also, while most of the women 
in this sample worked in every one of the five years. 



In addition, our classification procedure for 
identifying female- and male-dominated oc- 
cupations is a crude one and undoubtedly 
.misses some true switches that would be 
caught with a more refined set of occupa- 
tional and industrial codes. On the other 
hand, errors in the coding of occupation and 
industry may create the appearance of a 
switch when in fact there was none.^^ It is 
impossible to say whether the net effect of 
these considerations is to increase or to de- 
crease the estimated extent of switching be- 



some did not work in some of the middle three years » 
giving them fewer thx-ji five years in which a switch 
c^ be observed. 

Appendix Table B.l in Corcoran et al (in press) 
sheds some light on this by showing comparable mo- 
bility figures for the case when male-dominated jobs 
are defined as less than 40 percent female » and female- 
dominated jobs are defined as greater than <>0 percent 
female. I^ess mobility is found with this more restric- 
tive definition, but the extent of mobility is still sub- 
stantial. 
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tween job sectors. However, it is almost cer- 
tainly true that the extent of switching is 
substantial, a fact that is inconsistent with 
Polachek's assumption of occupational im- 
mobility and with any other labor market 
model based on rigid segmentation by sex. 
Tliis result also suggests that analysts should 
be wary of using a woman's current occu- 
" pation as a measure of her past occupational 
history. 



WORK HISTORY AND WAGES: 
EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE 

The Depreciation Effect 

Empirical evidence on whether deprecia- 
tion lowers wages consists mostly of cross- 
sectional data where earnings of different 
individuals with different work histories are 
compared, afler statistical adjustment to make 
the individuals as similar as possible. This 
evidence has produced contradictory results 
about the size of the depreciation effect — 
i.e., about the extent to which wages de- 
cline with time out of the labor force once 
one controls experience and tenure. Mincer 
and Polachek (1974) reported diat 1967 wag^s 
dropped by 1.2 percent per year out of work 
for white married women aged 30 to 44 with 
children. Sandell and Shapiro (1978) repH- 
cated the Mincer-Polachek analysis fiftei' 
correcting for coding errors in women's re- 
ports of employment behavior. They re- 
ported that wages declined only 0.4 percent 
per year of nonparticipation and that this 
effect was insignificant. Corcoran (1979) rep* 
heated the Mincer-Polachek analysis for a 
national sample of wives aged 30 to 44 with 
children, laken from the 1975 PSID and ob- 
tained similar results to those of Mincer and 
Polachek. But Corcoran (1979) and Cor- 
coran and Duncan (1979) also reported that 
the declint' in wages was much smaller (0.6 
percent per year out of work) for working 
women in a broader age range (18 to 64 
years). These results suggest that wages of 
married women aged 30 to 44 are more af- 
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fected by labor force withdrawals than are 
wages of women in a broader age range. 

A rcuent paper by Mincer and Ofek (1982) 
suggests that some of these inconsistencies 
in past research arise because cross-sec- 
tional analyses tend to confound the short- 
run and long-run effects of nonparticipation. 
Mincer and Ofek use eight years of National 
Longitudinal Survey (NLS) data to explore 
how time out of the labor force affected wage 
growth for a sample of women aged 30 to 
44 in 1967 who were married sometime dur- 
ing 1967 to 1974. They found a large short- 
run loss in wages immediately following an 
interruption (ranging from 3.6 to 8.9 per- 
cent per year out of work), followed by a 
period of rapid wage growth. Estimates of 
long-run wage losses were moderae (0,4 to 
LI percent per year out of work). A repli- 
cation and extension of this analysis was con- 
ducted by Corcoran et al. (in press) using 
13 years of information from the PSID. Short- 
run depreciation effects were estimated to 
range from 2.5 to 4.7 percent per year de- 
pending on the exact form of the model and 
on the definition of the sample when the 
age range was identical to the one used by 
Mincer and Ofek (30 to 44), and the effects 
were estimated to be similar in magnitude 
when the age range was extended to be- 
tween 23 and 47 years. Long-run deprecia- 
tion was estimated to be between 1.0 and 
15 percent per year in the replication, with 
som» of these coeflRcients not statistically 
significant at conventional levels. 

This recent work reconciles the disparate 
estimates of depreciation. The past analyses 
of wage effects of withdrawals based on cross- 
sectional data, are likely to pink up both short- 
run and long- run effects. Married working 
women aged 30 to 44 who have interrupted 
work are likely to have recently returned to 
the labor force,' and so short-tun effects may 
have a large weight in analyses mn on this 
group (e g., that of Mincer and Polachek. 
1974). Analyses run on women in a broader 
age range (e.g., that of Corcoran, 1979; and 
that of Corcoran and Duncan, 1979) are hkcly 
to pul more weight on the long-run effect 
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and so will provide lower estimates of de- 
preciation. 

The Restoration Effect 

In their original paper, Mincer and Po- 
lachek (1974) suggested that the optimal 
timing of investment in on-the-job training 
would differ depending on the continuity of 
market activities. In particular, workers who 
interrupt their work careers for nonmarket 
activities will defer investments in on-the- 
job training until they reenter the labor mar- 
ket after completing these activities so as to 
minimize the loss from depreciation. Min- 
cer and Ofek (1982) have considerably re- 
vised this hypothesis by arguing that "de- 
preciated" or "eroded" human capital can 
be cheaply and r-^pidly "restored" soon after 
labor market entry. Tliey show th-nt postin- 
terruption wages grow at roughly 2.5 per- 
cent per year of experience, on average, and 
that growth rates in the first year following 
an interruption range fwm 5.8 to 6.4 per- 
cent per year depending on the exact spec- 
ification of their model. This growth rapidly 
erases estimated short-term losses from the 
depreciation associated with short spells out 
of the labor force and is much larger than 
the wage growth of comparable continuous 
workers. They further desnonstrate that 
growth in tenure accounts for less than half 
of this wage growth and interpret this to 
mean that the remainder is due to growth 
(repair) of general training. 

The nature and causes of wage rebound 
following work interruptions are crucial ele- 
ments in understandi'^g the wage conse- 
quences and job choice of female labor sup- 
ply patterns. If depreciation is, quickly 
repaired, it iio longer follows that intermit- 
tent workers will defer investments in on- 
the-job training until all interruptions are 
completed. Thus, the observation that the 
wages of women grow more slowly in the 
years following the completion of schooling 
because of the reduced incentives to invest 
in human capital may no longer hold. It also 
weakens the plausibility of the reasoning that 



intermittent workers will concentrate in fe- 
male jobs. 

The Mincer and Ofek (1982) esHmates of. 
restoration came from the estimation of a 
cross-sectional wage equation. Corcoran et 
al. (in press) were able to use more complete 
information about the amount and sex typ- 
ing of work experience before and after work 
interruptions and also estimated a wage- 
change equation — a specification with sev- 
eral statistical properties that make it pre- 
ferred to a wage-level equation. Since this 
work has only recently been completed and 
addresses many of the important issues con- 
sidered in thia paper, we summarize our 
analysis here. Readers interested in the de- 
tails aie referred to Corcoran et al. (in press). 

We selected the adult women in the PSID 
sample and used the 13 years of work history 
obtained for them. We developed our wage 
equation by identifying the first (F) and last 
(L) wage observation for all women who 
worked least 2 of the 13 years. A cross- 
sectional wage equation at time F would be 
of the form: 

+ O^SphoiF + y^F^iF + "^F^iF + (3) 

where W^f is the wage rate of the i^^ indi- 
vidual in time F, oof is a constant in time 
F, is the education level of the indi- 
vidual in time F, ^o<f is years of work ex- 
perience for the i^^ individual in time F, Hq^f 
is years of nonwork for the i*^ individual in 
time F, Xj^ is a vector of observed produc- 
tivity-related characteristics for the i^^ in- 
dividual in time F, Zj^ is a vector of unob- 
servable individual-specific productivity- 
related characteristics, workplace charac- 
teristics, and labor market differences for 
the individual in time F, and &iF is the 



Throughout this section we use 250 hours as the 
cutoff point to distinguish individuals in the labor force 
from those out of the labor force. The sensitivity of 
these results to change in this definition are detailed 
in Corcoran et al. (in press). 
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stochastic disturbance term for the in- 
dividual in time F. 

PSID information on the work history be- 
tween F and L can be used to distinguish: 
e^, years of work experience accumulated 
between F and L since the last completed 
interruption; e*, years of work experience 
accumulated between F and L prior to the 
most recent completed interruption; h^, years 
of nonwork between F and L during most 
recent completed interruption; and h*, years 
of nonwork accumulated between F and L 
prior to Ifiost recent completed interrup- 
tion. 

The cross-sectional wage relationship at 
time L (allowing the parameters to chaiige) 
is given by 

InWa. = otoL + oti^S^^ + 

+ ^ A + (4) 

The short-run depreciation and rebound 
effects are given by parameters ay and ag, 
respectively. Subtracting Eq, (3) from Eq. 
(4), suppressing the subscript t, denoting 
changes from F to L as "A," and adding and 
subtracting otuSf. jt^Xf, and iTiZy results 
in the following general equation for wage 
change: 

A/nW = A,o + w^AS + 

AttjS^. + ^a^eoy + 

AfiX^- + TTf^AZ + ^^rZ|. 

+ Ae. (5) 

If one assumes that the cross-sectional ef 
feds of the explanatory variable^ are invar- 
iant between F and L and, further, that the 
unmeasured characteristics remain constant 
for the same individual, then the wage change 
equation simplifies to: 

+ aji* + a^hi^ + iiiM AG (6) 



• Although the dependent variable in Eq. (6) 
is wage change rather than wage level, the 
parameters on the experience variables 
- ay) correspond to the parameters in the 
cross-sectional Eq, (4). The key advantage 
to the change formulation is that estimates 
of these »^^rqmeters are free from the sta- 
tistical problems caused by retrospective re- 
ports and by unchanging, unmeasured var- 
iables correlated ^with the included 
(measured) explanatory variables. An addi- 
tional advantage is thdt many more women 
meet the requirements of working at least 
2 of the 13 years than >vork in a single year, 
and, therefore, selection bias problems are 
much lesi severe in estimating change Eq, 
(6) than in estimating a cross-sectional equa- 
tion.^* 

Table 10-2, columns 1 and 2, shows es- 
timates of wage-change Eq. (6), which is the 
longitudinal analogue to the Mincer-Ofek 
cross-sectional equation. The work segment 
following the most recent interruption (^J 
was entered quadratically to allow for a more 
rapid growth at first. Results show the es- 
timated rate of wage growth immediately 
following thc^ last interruption to be a little 
over 5 percent per year for white women 
and 8 percent for black women, with the 
rate of growth declining to zero after about 
10 years for both groups, which is close to 
the maximum observed value for the e^^ var- 
iable in the sample. Depreciation during the 
most recent interruption is estimated to be- 
tween 4 and 5 percent per year, so the initial 
wage rebound following an interruption more 
than makes up for the wages lost during a 
year out of the labor force. 



Effects of Prospective Interruptions on 
Wage Growth 

Since the profitability of investments is 
affected by the length of time over which 



See Corcoran et al. (in press) for more detailed 
discussions of the development of the wage-change 
equation and of selection Lias adjustments. 
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TABLE 10-2 Basic Wage Growth Regression 



0 



Independent Variable 

h*i years out of labor force prior to most recent 
interruption 

ht; years out of labor force during niost recent 
interruption 

e*\ years in labor force prior to most recent reentry 
e^i years in labor force during most recent spell 



NT79: Did not work in 1979 

NT79*hL 

NT79*et 

t 

(adjusted) 
Number of observations 



White 


Black 


White 


Black 


.016 


-.016 


.013 


- .015 


(.029) 


(.030) 


(.029) 


(.030) 


-.038»* 


-(046** 


-.035* 


— .070" 


(.013) 


(.016) 


(.015) 


(.020) 


.012t 


.030** 


.012 


.623* 


(.007) 


(.008) 


(.009) 


(Oil) 


.052* 


.080** 


.Oolt 


.077" 


(.023) 


(.026) 


(.027) 


(.032) 


- .0027t 


-.0041» 


- .0025 


-i0045' . 


(.0016) 


(.0019) 


(.0015) 


(.0022) 


— 




- .017 


-.124 


— 




(.099) 
- .030 


(.103) 
.0591 






(.029) 


(.0^2) 






.043 
(.056) 


-<» 








.0009 






^$56) 


(.0090) 


.021 


.057 


.024 


.035 


837 


521 


837 


521 



NOTE: Standard errors are in parentheses. 
• Significant at .05 level. 

Significant at .01 level, 
t Significant at .10 level 
SOURCE: Panel Study of Income Dynamics. 



benefits are received, the human capital 
model predicts that otherwise identical 
workers will invest less if they anticipate 
labor market withdrawals than if they do 
not. This assumption is also imphcit in Po- 
lachek's argument that workers who antic- 
ipate time out <W11 choose occupations with 
low atrophy rates. Sandell and Shapiro (1980) 
test this prop'^sition by estimating whether 
NLS women who expected to be out of the 
labor force at age 35 had flatter experience- 
earnings profiles before then than did women 
who expected to be working ?^ age 35. Al- 
though most of their key parameter esti- 
mates are in the expected direction, nore 
arc significant at the 5 percent level for white 
or black women. 

This hypothesis is an important one for 
the human capital modig|; it deserves testing 
in tl^e context of the wage-change models 
developed here. Since we know whi:)h 
women in the PSID sample were not work- 



ing at the end of the 13-year pel iod, v e can 
test directly whether such wo rkers* jobs pro- 
vided them lower wage growth and lower 
depreciation. In contrast to the self-re- 
ported intentions of respondents used in the 
articles listed above, this procedure tests for 
the effects of actual labor force behavior in 
period t + 1 on wage profiles in period t. 
We did this by creating a dummy variable 
(NT79) for whether did not work in 1979, 
interacting this dummy with h^, e^, and 
ei, and adding these four variables to the 
basic wage-change Eq. (6). The results of 
this aj|0ysis are reported in Table 10-3, col- 
umns 3 and 4. In general, white weBnen who 
did not work in 1979 had the same wage 
increment for additional yedrs of experience 
as women who did work m 1979 and similar 
wage loss with time out as did otherwise 
similar white women who were working in 
1979. But one result for black women does 
^ conform with human capital predictions. 
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TABLE 10-3 Effects of Part-Time Work and Female-Dominated Work on Wage Growth 



Indepenaent Variable 


wniie 


oiacK 


wniie 






Black 


h*: years out of labor force ■ 


.023 


-.005 


.022 


-.026 


.021 


-.018 


prior to most recent 


(.029) 


(.030) 


(.029) 


(.029) 


(.029) 


(.029) 


interruption 










-.036** 


-.048* 


hi', years out of labor force 


- .034»». 


-.037» 


-.035»* 


- .049** 


r^titHncT fnnef rM^nf 


(.013) 


(.015) 

WAV/ 


(.013) 

^. vow/ 


(.015) 


(.013) 


(.015) 


< interruption 


t 








.005 


.015 


Years of full-time 


.016* 


.024' 


.007 


.034** 




(.008) 


(.008) 


(.007) 


(.008) 


- (.008) 


(.001) 


Years of part-time e* 


.001 


.018 


-.002 


.023* 


-.003 


.008 


(.011) 


- (.011) 


(.011) 


(Oil) 


(.012) 


(.011) 


Yocipc fir fiillBfimA if. 
IcaTS Ul lUll-llIllC C>{, 


.029** 


.030** 


.062»* 


.037 








(.008) 


(.010) 


(.021) 


(.024) 




— 


iVoarc f\i 4(i1l.f{mo P. i-Gniiiirf>fi 
\1C<U9 Ul lUil'llIIlt? <;|^-a\|UcuCU f 






-.0036* 


-.008 








— 




(.0018) 


(.0021) 


— 


— 


Yttarc nf Dnrt-tiniP £« 

• OHTa W jflU * wini^ ^i 


-.001 


.017 


-.021 


.150* 








(.010) 


(.013) 


(.026) 


(.029) 


— 


— 


/Vcaurc rtf' Mart.Hin^ P.i.cnimrpn 






.0016 


- .014** 






— 




(.0025) 


(.003) 


— 


— 


ICAta vi lUii iiiitc c^i^ ill iiifUv 










.026* 


.008 


dominated jobs 


— 





— 


— 


(.012) 


(.016) 


■ ears pan-iiiiK? in uiaie 










-.009 


.024 


dominated Jobs 


— 





— 


— 


(.019) 


(.028) 


Yeai's of full-time in iemale- 














H^minated Jobs 










(.009) 


(.011) 


Years of part-time female- 










-.004 


$*-.003 


dominated Jobs 










(.012) 


(.014) 


Number of cases 


837 


321 


837 


521 


837 


521 


R2 (adjusted) 


.025 


.049 


.028 


.096 


.023 


.044 



♦ Significant at .05 level. 

♦* Significant at .01 level. 

SOURCE; Panel Study of Income Dynamics. 



Black women who were not working in 1979 
exhibited no wage loss <luring prior labor 
force withdrawals. Their past wage return 
to experience, however, did not differ from 



*^ Tne depreciation estimate for black women who 
did not work in 1979 .s the sum of the coefficient on 
hi, term (- .070) and the coefficient on the NT79*hi 
term (^.059). 



that of otherwise similar black women who 
were woi'king in 1979. 

Fart'Tune Work Experience and 
Intermittenctj 

Corcoran (1979) and Corcoran and Dun- 
can (1979) included a retrospective measure 
of experience in a cxoss-sectional equation 
for a national sample of women. They report 
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that part-time work experience was signifi- 
cantly less valuable than full-time work ex- 
perience. 

Jones and Long (1979) used data from the 
NLS to estimate two cross-sectional wage 
equations that included interactions be- 
tween work experience segments and 
whether the work was for part of a week. 
Although the signs of the coefficients they 
estimated were consistent with the hypoth- 
esis that part-time work leads to slower wage 
growth, only two of the 12 coefficients were 
statistically significant at conventional lev- 
els. Their measures of the part-time nature 
of the work segments were very rough, how- 
e\e\\ and may have biased some of the coef^ 
ficient estimates. ^ 

Corcoran et al. (in press) also investigated 
the eflects of part- and full-time work on the 
wage growth of women workers with some 
simple modifications to their basic wage- 
change equation. In Eq. (6), full- and part- 
time years in the e* and segments were 
not distinguished. Since the volume of work 
hours was ascertained for each of the 13 years ^ 
under investigation, that information can be 
used to classify years of experience that in- 
volved part-time work Oess than 1,500 hours) 
and full-time work (1,500 hourj or more). 
Four variables were formed with this infor- 
mation: (1) the number of years of e* that 
were part-time (e^-part), (2) the number of 
years of e* that were full-time {e*-fult), and 
(3) the number of years of that were part- 
time {ei-part), and (4) the number of years 
of ej that were full-time {eirfulf). This de- 
con^position oi and yields the following 
e(|uation: 

a^oet-part -f 

jjL^AX 4- A8. (7) 

As with the more basic measures of and 
, all four of these new variables are ob- 



tained in each of the annual interviews and 
do not rely on retrospective reports by either 
women workers or their husbands. 

The results of the estimation of the aug- 
mented wage-growth equation are shown in 
Table 10-2, columns 1 to 4. Full-time work 
does indeed appear to be associated with 
significant wage growth, while part-time work 
does not. When the two measures of e/^ are 
entered linearly, the wage growth associ- 
ated witli full-time experience is positive and 
significant for both white anu black women, 
while the wage growth associated with years 
of part-time work in the most recent spell 
of employment was insignificant for both 
groups of workers. With years of experience 
prior to the most recent spell of nonwork 
(^*), the full-time work variables have larger 
coefficients than do the part-time variables, 
although these differences were not signif- 
icant at conventional levels. A oarabolic 
specification for the nieasure gives ex- 
pected results for whito women — there is a 
parabolic rebound for full-time but not part- 
time work. For black women, there is par- 
abolic wage rebound for part-time work — 
a puzzling result. 

Sex Differences in Work History and the 
Sex-Based Wage Gap 

Two sets of analysts have extensively ex- 
amined the relationship between work his- 
tory and the sex-based wage gap on a na- 
tionally representative sample of women. 
Mincer and Folachek (1974) estimated that 
sex differences in experience and time not 
working accounted for about 45 percent of 
the wage gap between employed married 
men and women aged 30 to 44 years in 1966. 
About half of this difference was due to the 
depreciation effect. Corcoran and Duncan 



Mincer and Polachek used data from two different 
sources to make this comparison. This led to some 
inconsistencies between male and female variables. The 
sample of mcrn was taken from the 196(> Survey of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity (SEO). This survey does not meas- 
ure either work experience or tenure directly. Men 
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(1979), using a broader age range and a more 
ertensive list of work historj^ measures, found 
that sex differences in work history ac- 
counted for between one-third and two-fifths 
of the wage gap between working white men 
and working women aged 18 to 64 in 1975. 
This occurred largely because women had 
acquired less tenure and were more likely 
to have worked part time. The depreciation 
effect and intermittency did little to explain 
the wage gap between women and white 
*men. 

Work History and Occupational 
Sefire(!,ation: Empirical Evidence 

Polachek's (1981) argument implies that 
women choose "female" jobs because such 
jobs penalize discontinuous labor force par- 
ticipation less than "male" jobs do. This ex- 
planation presumes that there is immobility 
between occupations; that depreciation and/ 
or wage growth are lower in "female" jobs 
than in '*male" jobs and that women who 
expect disct)ntinuous careers are concentra- 
ted in "female" jobs. We have already demon- 
strated that there is substantial mobility be- 
tween "male" and "female" job sectors over 
a five-year period — a result that contradicts 
a basic assumption of Polachek's explanation. 

The empirical evidence presented by Po- 
lachek for this argument is indirect. Pola- 
chek (1981) has shown that the probability 
of currently working in a given occupation 
(defined by 1 -digit census categories) is af- 
fected by years out of the labor force and 
that the size of this effect differs by occu- 
pation. He has also demonstrated that the 
relationship between wage growth and years 
out of the labor force (home time) differs 
across occupations (i.e.. occupations have 
different atrophy rates). He has further shown 



UtTf iivs limed have no iftter nipt ions. These two re- 
sults are not iriconsistent. In both cases, sex differences 
in work histoiy explain a large but not major part of 
the sex'hased wa^e t<ap. Sample differences likely ac- 
count for dilFerences ia the importance of depreciation. 
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that there is a negative correlation bet>veen 
the effect of years out of the labor force on 
the probability of working in an occupation 
and the atrophy rate in that occupation. * 

Even if we ignore the issue of mobility 
across occupations, Polachek's evidence dc'*" 
not unambiguously support his hypothesis. 
Take Polacheks first finding — that home time 
affects the probabilities of currently being 
in a particular occupation. This Rnding can 
only explain sex segregation of jobs if women 
with extensive home time were more Hkely 
to work in female-dominated occupations than 
were otherwise similar women without ex- 
tensive home time. Polachek used his es- 
timates of these effects to obtain a projected 
population-wide occupational distribution 
for women 30 to 44 if they had worked con- 
tinuously since schopl completion. He re- 
ported that the proportion of women profes- 
sionals and managers (currently male- 
dominated fields) would increase and that 
the proportion of women in household and 
service work (currently female-dominated 
fields) would decrease. On the other hand, • 
his figures indicated an increase in the pro- 
portion of women employed in clerical work 
(a female-dominated field), a decrease in 
women employed in crafts (a male-domi- 
nated field), and a decrease in the propor- 
tion of women in sales (an integrated field). 



Probably the best way to evaluate the quantitative 
importance of this evidence is to estimate the ^ *ent 
to which occupational sex segregcitiou would be re- 
duced if women's home time were zoro — i.e., if men 
and women had the same work participation patterns. 
We estimated this by applying Duncan and Duncan's 
"(1955) segregation index to Polachek s sample. This in- 
dex measures ".he minimum proportion of one group 
that would havt to be shifted for its occupational dis- 
tribution to ha equal to that of the other." The seg- 
regation index for Polachek s sample is .50. Then we 
calculated this segregation index on the projected oc- 
cupational distribution calculated Polachek under 
the assumption that women worked continuously. If 
his theory is (x* rect. occupational sex segregation should 
be considerably reduced. Under the assumption that 
women do not wilthdraw from the labor force, the seg- 
regation index is .48 — a reduction of only 2 percent.^ 
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Englahd (1982) investigated the effect of 
home time on sex typing of current occu- 
pation more directly. She reports that the 
sex composition of most recent occupation 
andxthe sex composition of first occupation 
were uncorrected with the proportion of 
total time employed since school completion 
for white women aged 36 tp 50 years in 1973. 
This result does not suggest a strong link 
between labor force discontinuity and the 
sex typing of current or first job. 

Now we. turn to Polachek's second find- 
ing—that the detrimental wage effects of 
home time vary across occupations. He cal- 
culated this by regressing the difference be- 
tween 1972 and 1967 wages on home time 
and other variables^ expected to affect wages. 
Unlike most economic studies of wage dif- 
ferentials based on the human capital model, 
Polachek examines dollar changes in wages 
rather than percentage changes. If all oc- 
cupations had identical percentage wage de- 
creases per year out of the labor force, i'o- 
lachek would likely obtain differences in 
dollar wage ^jhange, with highly paid oc- 
. cupations showing greater decline. Indeed, 
• in Polachek's analysis, dollar wage changes 
are moSt negative for professionals, crafts- 
people, and managers— the three highest- 
paid occupations. 

In order to study wage change between 
1967 and 1972, Polachek must restrict anal- 
ysis to women who reported a wage in 1967 
and in 1972. Thus, Polachek's iiample is cho- 
sen on the basis of work behavior. This could 
possibly lead to selection bias problems when 
estimating eff ects of work behavioi on wage 
change. 

A further problem is that Polachek s es- 
timate of eff'ects of home time will be dom- 



inated by short-run effects, since he restricts 
analysis to a five-year peHod and only ex- 
amines the effects of withdrawals during that 
period. If lost skills were rapidly restored • 
(as Mincer's and Ofek's [1982] and our re- 
sults suggest), then Polachek's estimates will 
considerably exaggerate the lifetime costs of 
time out. Finally, note that Polachek's atro- 
phy estimates pick up both depreciation and 
the forgone appreciation effects of fewer y^ars 
of experience. 

Even if Polachek's evidence that occu- 
pations differ in atrophy rates were correct, 
this would only explain sex segregation if 
there were less depreciation of skills and 
lower returns to experience in female-dom- 
inated occupations. England (1981. 1982) 
tested this assumption using both the NLS 
sample of mature women and a sample of. 
women in a wider age range from the PSID. 
England's analyses have the two advantages 
of Polachek's analysis. She looks directly at 
the relationship between home time and sex 
typing of current job, and she examines de- 
preciation and returns to experience sepa- 
rately. England regressed the natural log- 
arithm of wages on experience, education, 
time out, and percent female in'^current oc- 
cupation (coded at 3-digit census leyel), and 
tested for significant interactions between 
experience and percent female and between 
time out and percent female. She reports 
that neither the depreciation rate nor re- 
turns to experience were affected by per- 
cent female in current occupation. This is 
fairly strong evidence against Polachek's ex- 
planation. 

Both Polachek's and England's empirical 
-tests. of the Polachek argument presume 
considerable immobility between occupa- 



Kn«land (l^^l) reports that Wolfe and Rosenfeld 
(1978) present some evidence that suggests a weak link 
between home time and sex composition of occupation. 

«^ This sample selection bias is a general problem for 
analysts of women's wages. At any point in time only 
about half of all adult women are in the labor force. 
Hestricting the sample to women who worked in two 
specific years as Polachek does eliminates even more 



women from the sample. The wage-growth analysis of 
Corcoran et al. eliminates only alwut one-fifth of the 
sample, sir e it requires only that women work at least 
2 of the 13 years under investigation.* When we rep- 
licated our wage-change model for women who worked 
in 1975 and 1979. the results were inconsistent with 
results from the larger and less restricted sample. 
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tibns over time. Whether their use of cur- 
rent occupation as a mjedsure of occupational 
history is appropriate depends upon the va- 
hdity of this presumption. As we hav« dem- 
onstrated, thereMs extensive mobiUty be- 
tween *'male" and "female" job categories. 
This in itself is inconsistent with Polachek's 
mbdel. But it also suggests that the use of 
current occupation as a proxy for occupa- 
tional history is inappropriate and may pro- 
vide misleading information about whether 
job choice is conditioned by expectations 
about future work or whether experience 
garnered in "female" jobs results in 'lower 
wage growth and less depreciation than does 
experience garnered in "male" jobs. 

We used, the longitudinal nature of the 
PS ID to develop more direct tests of the 
following two predictions of the human cap- 
ital model: 

1. Wage growth and depreciation are 
lower for work experience gathered in "fe- 
male" jobs than in "male" jobs. 

2. Women workers with extensive time 
out and frequent interruptions are more likely 
to have concentrated their work experience 
in "female" jobs. 

We find virtually no support for the predic- 
tions. 

To test the first proposition, we modified 
our basic wage-growth equation to include 
the sex typing of ex^rience. In Eq. (7) we 
did not distinguish whether years in the Bj^ 
segment involved work in male-dominated 
or female-dominated jobs. Since both in- 
dustry and occupation were reported for 9 
of the 13 years under investigation, we could 
classify years in that involved work in 
"female" and "male" jobs.^^ We combined 



this with the information on work hours to 
create four new variables: 

1. t^e number of years of ej^ that were 
full-time in male-dominated jobs {eu-fuU-mdjy 

2.. the numbers of years of e^^ that were 
I^art-time in male-dominated jobs {Ci^'part- 
md), 

3. the number of years of that were 
full-time in female-dominated jobs {eirfulU 
fd), and 

4. the numbers of years of that were 
part-time in female-dominated jobs {eirpart- 
fd). ' 

This decomposition of yields the following 
equation: 

A/nW = ttii^AS + ai6^*-pflrt + 
aii€*-full + 
ai^ie i^'fulUmd + 
ai^e i^'part-md + 

a^,e^-part'fd, (?) 

As with the basic measures of ei^, these four 
new variables are obtained in each of the 
annual interviews and do not rely on ret- 
rospective reports by either women workers 
or their husbands. These variables also pro- 
vide more^ complete measures of the extent 
to which work experience was acquired in 
"female" jo^s than do measures of occupa- 
tion that are taken at a single point in time. 

The results of estimating Eq. (8), shown 
in Table 10-3, columns 5 and 6, provide little 
support for the argument that wage growth 
is jnuch higher for male-dominated work than 
for female-dominated work, especially for 
white women. A much more important fac- 
tor was whether the work performed in a 



2^ Industry is coded into 2-digit categories for 1971 
to 1979. Occupation is coded into 1-digit census cat- 
egories for the years 1971 to 1974 and into 2-digit cat- 
egories for all the years thereafter. For each occupa- 
tion-industry subgroup^ we calculated a measure of 
percent female. If there were more than 50 percent 
women in that subgroup, we called it a "female-dom- 



inated ' job. (See Corcoran et al.» in press» for a more 
complete description of this procedure.) Since we only 
have measures of occupation and industry for the last 
9 years of the study» we do not break experience in e* 
(which tended to occur early on in 1967 to 1979) into 
"male" and "female* components. 
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particular kind of job was part time or 
time. For white women a ywar of full-time, 
male-dominated work was associated with a 
2.6 percent increase in hourly wages, while 
a year of full-time, female-dominated work 
was associated with a 1.9 percent increase 
in hourly wages. The differences between 
these two coefficients were not significant. 
.For black women a year of female-domi- 
nated, full-time work was associated with a 
2.1 percent increase in wages. This com- 
pares to a 0.8 perdent increase for a year of 
full-time, male-dominated work. Again, the 
difference was nonsignificant. Part-time work 
experience, whether in "male" 6r "female" 
Jobs, had no significant effects on wages for 
either blacks or^ whites.^ 

We examined whether the sex typing of 
women's worW experience affected the rate 
pf depreciatioh during labor force withdraw- 
als by iivteracting the two labor force with- 
drawal measures.(fi* and hi) with a measure 
of the average percent female in each wom- 
an's occupation-industry combination over 
the 13-year period. These interaction terms 
were always insignificant when added to the 
wage-change Eq. (8). This suggests that de- 
preciation does not differ for "male" and 
"female" jobs. 

The 13 years of PSID clata allow a direct 
test of the second proposition— that work- 
ers who expect discontinuous labor force ca- 
reers will concentrate in "female" jobs. If 
this hypothesis is correct, then the sex typ- 
ing of work experience over the years 1967 
to 1979 ought to be positively related to time 
out of the labor force in 1967 to 1979, in- 
termittency of work participation in 1967 to 
1979 (measured by number of labor force 
withdrawals), and whether working in 1979. 
Results of this exercise (see Corcoran et al, 
in press) confirm England's finding of no 
relationship between discontinuity of work 



and sex typing of concurrent occupation. 
None of these three measures of labor force 
discontinuity over 1967 to 1979 had a sig- ' 
nificant, positive relation to the sex typing - 
of work experience over that period. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS • 

The wage change models of Mincer and 
Ofek (1982) and those from our own work 
yield similar results. Women who drop out 
of the labor force have lower real wages when 
they return to work than they had when they 
left work. However, the period following 
the. return is characterized by rapid wage 
growth, and the net loss in wages from drop- * 
^ ping out is small. This result reconciles the , 
apparently contradictory findings firom cross- 
sectional studies about the size of the de- 
preciation effect, because cross-sectional 
analyses pick up both short-run and long- 
run depreciation effects. Short-run effects 
are likely given more weight in an analysis 
of women aged 30 to 44 (a group likely to 
have recently completed labor force with- 
drawals) than in analyses run on women in 
a broader age range. 

How does this empirical evidence affect ^' 
our understanding of the iprocess of female 
wage determination? The observed wage loss 
and rebound pattern is certainly consistent 
with the Mincer-Ofek story of human capital 
depreciation and restoration. This pattern is 
consistent with other stories as well — the 
job mismatch argument and the probation- 
ary period argument. We do not have the 
necessary data to disentangle these argu- 
ments. Regardless of the reason, the rapid 
rebound of wage losses after labor force 
withdrawals means that the wage losses as- 
sociated with these withdrawals cannot ex- 
plain much of the male/female wage gap.^ 



22 The .0243 coefficient estimated for years of part- 
time, male-dominated work for black women appears 
to be out of line with the other results. This estimate 
H based on a small number of observations, as reflected 
in its large standard error. 



^ The fact that women work fewer years and more 
part-time years than men work does explain a substan- 
tial (one-third to two-fifths) part of the wage gap be- 
tween men and women workers in a broad age range 
(Corcoran and Duncan. 1979). Note, however, that the 
bulk of the sex-based wage gap differences is still unex- 
plained by male/female work history differences. 
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Women are often urged to choose part- 
time work rather than to stop work alto- 
gether to keep their "hands in." Our results 
provide little evidence that the wage con- 
sequences of these two alternatives dififer. 
Part-time, work experience is not rewarded 
for women — particularly for white women. 
•And the long-run wage^ penalties due to la- 
bor force withdrawals are small. The deci- 
sion whether to work full time or part time 
is considerably more important than is the 
choice between part-time work or no work. 
These part-time results, like the wage loss 
and rebound results, are consistent with 
several quite different labor market scena- 
rios—a human capital njodel of lower train- 
ing during part-time work, an imperfect in- 
formation model, or an institutional model. 
Again, we do not have the necessary data 
to disentangle the competing explanations, 
since they each involve a different interpre- 
tation of the same employer behavior. 

We also investigated the human capital 
models that explain job segregation as the 
result of women^s discontinuous work his- 
tory pattenis. Such models emphasize two 
costs of discontinuous work participation: 
depreciation and forgone wage growth. The 
rapid restoration of wage losses in the period 
immediately following labor force withdraw- 
als suggests that the first cost might be quite 
small. For these human capital explanations 
to hold, three things must occur: (1) there 
should be considerable immobility between 
"male" and "female" job sectors, (2) wage 
growth and depreciation should be low for 
work in "female" jobs than for woik in "rwole" 
jobs, and (3) women with discontinuous work 
careers will be more 4ikely to choose "fe- 
male" jobs than will women with continuous 
work careers. 

We find little evidence for any of these 
propositions. First, there is considerable 
mobility between "male" and "female" job 
typQS. We did not find that either wage 
growth or depreciation varied significantly^^ 
with the sex typing of work experience. These 
results are consistent with England's cross- 
sectional work. Finally, women with dis- 



continuous work careers were no more likely 
to have worked at "female" jobs than were 
women with more continuous work expe- 
rience. 

These results also have innpUcations for 
models of job segregation other than the 
human capital model. Many models of job 
segregation either implicitly or explicitly as- 
sume that there is rigid segmentation be- 
tween "male" and "female" job sectors and 
that there are fewer promotion and/or train- 
ing opportunities in the "female'^ job sector 
than in the "male" job sector. The analyses ^ 
reviewed in this paper suggest these as^ 
sumptions are likely wrong. 
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The existence of sex segregation in the 
labor market is well documented (Gross, 
1968; U.S. President's Council of Economic 
Advisors, 1973; Blau, 1977; Williams, 1976, 
1979; U.S. Commission o^ Civil Rights, 1978; 
Blau and Hendricks, 1979). Women tend to 
be concentrate^ in a relatively small num* 
ber of 'Temale" occupations, whereas men 
are employed in a wider variety of "male" 
occupations. More than 40 percent of female 
workers are employed in the 10 occupations 
employing the largest number of women, 
whereas less than 20 percent of male woik- 
ers are employed in the 10 occupations em- 
ploying the largest number qf men (U.S. 
Department of Labor, 1975). Women are 
overrepresented in clerical, sales, and serv- 
ice jobs; in a few professional and technical 
jobs (e.g., elementary and secondary school 
teacher, registered nurse, librarian, social 
worker, medical and dental technician); and 
in such jobs as machine operative, where 
they assemble or inspect goods, operate 
sewing and other machines, and work as 
packers and wrappers. Men are overrepre- 
' sented in managerial, crafts, labor, and farm 
jobs and in most professional and technical 
jobs. Despite a substantial increase in the 



labor force participation of women over the 
last several decades (Oppenheimer, 1970; 
U.S. Department of Labor, 1977), the amount 
of sex segregation in the labor market has 
decreased little (England, 1981a). As re- 
cently as 1976, more thaif two-thirds of one 
sex would have had to change occupations 
to make £he occupational distributions of the 
two sexes equal (U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, 1978). 

three major typ js of explanation'j for sex 
segregation in the labor market have been 
advanced: (1)' explanations focusing on em- 
ployer demands, (2) explanations focusing 
on legal and institutional barriers within the 
woricplace, and (3) explanations focusing on 
worker characteristics. The first two locate 
thi^ source of sex segregation within the 
workplace. It has been hypothesized, for ex- 
ample, that exclusionary behavior by em- 
ployers results in the overcrowding of women 
in a limited set of occupations and that this 
overcrowding reduces the wagies of women 
in those occupations relative to the wages 
of the nonrestricted group of men (Berg- 
mann, 1971, 1974). It has also been hy- 
pothesized that the structure of the labor 
market, which includes occupations filled 
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troni external sources through the recruit- 
ment of new workers and occupations filled 
^ironi internal sources through the promo- 
!tion of in-house workers, creates institu- 
%'-^i"<? itional barriers in the process of joh assign- 
ment and pron^otion tkat disadvantage 
^omen (Doeringer and Piore> 1971; Blau 
and Jusenius, 1976), Sex segregation in the 
labor market has been argued to occur at 
, least in part as a result of "statistical dis- 
crimination, '* whereby individuals are judged 
on the basi^i of the perceived average char- 
acteristics of the group to which they belong 
(Tluirow, 1975:170-81). Since, on the av- 
erage, women are viewed as differing from 
men in tlieir ability to perform certain types 
of jobs and in their attachment to the labor 
market, sex is used as a basis for "statistical 
discrimination * in the allocation of individ- 
uals to jobs. 

In contrast to explanations of sex segre- 
gation that focus on the actions of employers 
and the structure of the labor market, a third 
set of explanations focuses on the charac- 
teristics of workers. These explanations at- 
tribute sex segregation to sex differences in 
individuals, including, occupational prefer- 
ences, skills, and other personal attributes. 
Women and men are hypothesized to be 
employed in different occupations because 
the^ choose different occupations and be- 
cause they are differentially qualified for 
various types Oi jobs. 

This paper examines the explanations for 
sex segregation that focus on the character- 
istics of workers entering the labor market. 
Thcfiirst section outlines general theories of 
occupational choice and points to the need 
to consider sex-role socialization as an input 
to these theories. The second section pre- 
sents evidence on the existence of sex dif- 
ferences prior to labor market entry in sev- 
eral areiis relevant to'oct^upational attainment, 
including occupational preferences, knowl- 
edge, values, skills, and dispositional traits. 
In the third section, we examine the so- 
cialization practices that appear to produce 
these sex differences prior to labor market 



entry, focusing primarily on socialization 
practices in the family and school but also 
considering messages conveyed by the mass 
media and employment experiences prior to 
leaving school. In the final section, we^^is* 
cuss tKe rble that socialization can be inter* 
preted to play in producing sex segregation 
in the labor market. 

THEORIES OF OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE 
AND SEX-ROLE SOCIALIZATION 

This section provides an overview of the 
theoretical bases on which sex differences 
in occupational orientation and job-relevant 
traits have been assumed to arise. We begin 
by outlining general theories of occupational 
choice that have emerged in various disci- 
plines. Since the prediction of sex differ- 
ences in outcomes using these theories re- 
quires prior knowledge that the two sexes^ 
differ on various inputs, we discuss theories 
of sex-role socialization. These latter theo- 
ries, advanced primarily by psychologists, 
constitute the basis on which sex differences 
can be predicted by general theories of oc- 
cupational choic^^ ^ , 

Theories of Occupational Choice 

General theories of occupational choice 
abound. Developmental theories such as 
those of Ginsberg et al. (1951) and Super 
(1953, 1957) describe the process of occu- 
pational selection in terms of gen-jral tx)n- 
cepts of human development. Based on the 
principles of developmental psychology, oc- 
cupational choices are viewed as developing 
gradually over time in a series of stages. 
Personality-based theories, such as Hol- 
land's (1959, 1966, 1973) typology theory, 
describe career orientations and prefer- 
ent^.s in terms of personality types. Still other 
psychological theories involve specific ap- 
plications of general behavior theory. In 
Krumboltz's Social Learning Theory of Ca- 
reer Selection (Krumboltz et al., 1976;' 
Mitchell et al., 1975), occupational decisions 
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are viewed as an outcome of a lifelong series 
of learned responses. Other applications of 
general behavior theory focus more on in- 
formation processing. The decision theories 
of Vroom (1964) and Kaldor and Zytowski 
(1969), for example, are concerned with the 
process of dec^ion making based on the ex- 
pected^ consequences of alternative deci- 
sions. The logic-flow theories of Hilton (1962) 
and Herchenson and Roth (1966) deal with 
the steps individuals go through^n arriving 
at decisions. Sociological work on occupa- 
tional choice, which has arisen out of the 
study of social stratification, focuses pri- 
marily on the status dimensions of occupa- 
tions (e.g., Blau and Duncan, 1967; Sewell 
etal., 1969, 1970). Workby economists gen- 
erally involves specific applications of gen- 
eral theories of utility maximization, partic- 
ularly the theory of human capital, according 
to which occupational selection implies 
varying amounts of investment in human 
capital and affects returns^^n the investment 
(Becker, 1964). 

In and of themselves, these general the- 
ories do not explain why males and females 
select different occupations. Unless the two 
sexes differ on the independent variables 
used as inputs to these theories, sex differ- 
ences in occupational choice are not pre- 
dicted. For example, unless the develop- 
mental experiences of the sexes differ, 
developmental and social learning theories 
of occupational choice do not predict sex 
differences in occupational selection. Simi- 
larly, unless the adult role expectations of 
the sexes differ, psychological and economic 
theories of decision making do not predict 
sex differences in occupational selection. In 
short, regardless of which general theory is 
used, the prediction of sex differences in 
outcomes requires the input of additional 
information that the sexes differ on variables 
predicting occupational choice. 

Attempts to use general theories to under- 
stand why males.and females select different 
occupations have actually been quite lim- 
ited. The most extensive applications have 
been those of human capital theory. Under 



the assumption that individuals seek to max- 
imize expected lifetime earnings, econo- ^ 
mists have used human capital theory to ar- 
gue that sex differences in expected lifetime 
labor force participation produce sex differ- 
ences in occupational choice. Specifically,^ 
Polachek(1976, 1979, 1981) has argued that 
sex segregation in the labor market arises 
because women's expectations of intermit- 
tency in employment cause them to choose 
occupations in which the amount of depre- 
ciation in earnings during periods of absence 
from the labor force is low, Zellner (1975), 
on the other hand, has argued that sex seg- 
regation arises because women's expecta- 
tions of intermittency in employment cause 
them to choose occupations with High start- 
ing wages but low wage appreciation. In 
either case, it is implied that women tend 
to enter occupations that require few skills 
and provide lit ie opportunity for increases 
in productivity through experience. 

Critics of these neoclassical economic ex- 
planations of sex segregation have pointed 
to a number of theoretical problems. One 
is that both male and female occupations 
require differing amounts and types of skill. 
Women men are employed in occupa- 
tions of each skill type, and within each type* 
some occupations are more pften entered 
by women than by men. Women's lower 
expected lifetime labor force participation 
explains only the greater tendency of women 
to be in jobs requiring low skill, not the 
concentration of women in a small number 
of female occupations within each skill type 
(Blau and Jusenius, 1976). Within the hu- 
man capital framework, the pattern of sex 
segregation existing in the labor market can 
be accounted for only by an extreme distri- 
bution of women's "tastes." Another prob- 
lem is that the causal direction of the rela- 
tionship between occupational outcomes and 
labor force attachment is ambiguous. Al- 
though it may be that those who anticipate 
being out of the labor force for a substantial 
amount of time initially select low-wage oc- 
cupa:tions, it may also be that those who 
spend a lot of time out of the labor force 
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wind up in low-wage occupations as a result 
(Welch, 1979). - 

Recently, direct tests of the assumptions 
underlying human capital explanations have 
presented some disconflrming evidence. 
England (1982) shows that predominantly 
female occupations do not penalize inter- 

' mittency less than male occupations and that 
women expecting fairly constant employ- 
ment are no i^bre likely to choose male oc- 
cupations than women planning intermit- 
tent amployment. England (1981b) further 

1 shows that women have higher lifetime 
^earnings if they are employed in predomi- 
nantly male .occupations, a finding that does 
not support the contention that women max- 
imize lifetime earnings by choosing female 
occupations. Given the lack of empirical 
support for human capital explanations of 
occupational 'segregation by sex, other ex- 
planations must be sought. It is possible that 
other general theories of occupational choice 
may be more successful than tlie human cap- 
ital approach in accounting^for sex differ- 
ences in occupational outcomes, but these 
theories have not yet been applied to the 
study of sex differences. 

Since all general theories of occupational 
choice require the existence of sex differ- 
enc: on predictor variables in order to gen- 
erate predictions of sex differences in oc- 
cupational choice, we now turn to a discussion 
of theories of sex-role socialization. These 
theories provide a basis for understanding 
the developmental process by which most 
sex differences in behavior emerge. 

Theories of Sex-Role Socialization 

Theories of sex-role socialization explain 
the process by which individuals learn the 
behavior that a culture defines as appropri- 
ate for their sex. The theories differ pri- 
marily in the mechanism by which sex-typed 
behavior is hypothesized to be learned. Be- 
low we describe the major theories of sex- 
role socialization, including (1) social learn- 
ing theories, (2) cognitive developmental 
theories, (3) infonnation processing theo- 



ries, and (4) identification theories. After ex- 
amining the sex-role socialization process, 
we consider the content of what is trans- 
mitted via that process. That is,^we examine 
the gender-linked behavior patterns that are 
learned and discuss the division of labor be- 
tween the sexes that constitutes the basis 
for many sex differences in behavior, attl^- 
tudes, and personality. 

^Social Learning Theories Two basic 
learning processes, operant conditioning and 
^ observational learning, are at the heart of 
social learning theories. These theories are 
based primarily on a mechanistic model 
(Reese and Overton, 1970). Sex-typed be- 
havior is seen as resulting from the fact that 
reinforcement contingencies depend on the 
sex of the responder. That is, girls ancl boys 
aire reinforced or punished for different kinds 
of behavior, and male and female models 
display diflFereUt kinds of behavior. One ma- 
jor tenet of social learning theory is that sex- 
typed behavior need not be consistent across 
situations but depends on the social context 
in which it occurs. The bases of sex typing 
are viewed as arising in the social environ- 
ment, not the organism, so that relatively 
rapid changes can occur if learning condi- 
tions are altered. Sex-role learning is as- 
sumed to take place continuously, although 
tlie majority occurs during early childhood. 
Cognitive social learning theories use ad- 
ditional constructs to describe the internal 
mental processes that mediate learning, but 
cognitions play a secondary role, and sex 
typing is conceptualized primarily as a set 
of behavioral responses. An extensive dis- 
cussion of social learning theory is contained 
in Mischel (1970). 

Cognitive Developmental Theories Cog- 
nitive developmental theories derive from 
Piaget*s theoretical framework for under- 
standing child development. Unlike social 
learning theories, they are based primaiily 
on an organismic model (Reese and Over- 
ton, 1970). Cognitive processes are viewed 
as ongoing processes of change. It is as- 
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sunied that children play an active role in 
their o\yn development, motivated by a de- 
sire for competence and mastery over their 
world. The child's concepts about masculin- 
ity, femininity, and sex appropriateness, 
rather than the child's sex-typed behavior, 
are at the core of sex typing. Such concepts 
or schema constitute organizing rubrics for 
the selection of information from the envi- 
ronment and for active processing of that 
input. 

Developmental changes in sex typing are 
assumed to go hand in hand with general 
developmental changes in cognitive pro- 
cesses*. To the extent that these changes are 
inherent in the organism, changes in sex 
typing are governed by maturational, inter- 
nal variables in interaction with the social 
environment. Thus, these theories propose 
organismic as well as environmental influ- 
ences on sex typing, and most therefore sug- 
gest some limits to the degree and rapidity 
with which sex typing can be changed (Hus- 
ton, in press). Among the most prominent 
cognitive developmental theories are those 
proposed by Kolberg (1966), Block (1973), 
Pleck (1975). and Rebecca et al. (1976). 

Information Processing Theories Theo- 
ries of information processing schema are a 
hybrid set of theories based on information 
processing constructs (Huston, in press). 
They emphasize schemas as cognitive "Struc- 
tures that guide and organize an individual's 
perception. The schemas are anticipatory 
mechanisms that cause an individual to search 
for certain information and to be ready to 
process it. Information inconsistent with the 
schema may be ignored or transformed. 
Models of sex typing based on information 
processing have been proposed recently by 
Bem (1981) and Martin and Halverson (1981). 
In these <nodels sex stereotypes serve as 
schemas for organizing and structuring so* 
cial information. Although schema theories 
are similar to cognitive developmental the- 
ories in focusing on cognitive processes that 
are active and constructive, they differ in 
that developmental processes are not em- 



phasized as the source of schemas or the 
means of changing them. The cultural em- 
phasis on gender rather than physical sex 
differences is what is seen as making gender 
salient. ^ 

Identification Theories Freudian psy- 
choanalytical theory is the basis for all iden- 
tification theories of sex-role learning. In 
classical Freudian theory, masculinity and 
femininity are acquired through a process 
of identification resulting from castration fear 
on the part of the male child and castration 
anxiety on the part of the female child. Al- 
though more recent theories of identification 
do not place as much emphasis on sexual mo- 
tivation, identification with the same-sex par- 
ent continues to be viewed as an important 
basis for the development of permanent, and 
global sex differences in personality.. Patterns 
of behavior ai e assumed to be integrated, so 
that a child y^ho is feminine in one situation 
is feminine in axtotlier. In recent years, cIts- » 
sical theories of identification have fallen into 
di^vor, and theorists now emphasize paren- 
tal identification less, viewing parents as one 
of many socializing influences (Huston, in 
press). However, there is little empirical evi- 
dence to support either the existence of iden- 
tification or the contention that it accounts for 
sex-role learning (Parsons, 1978). 

Some reformulations of psychoanalytic 
theory have been undertaken by feminists. 
These focus on envy of women's childbear- 
ing capacity and caretaking role as the rea- 
son for devaluation of the mother and of 
women in general (Horney, 1932; Klein, ^ 
1957; Lerner, 1974, 1978; Chodorow, 1978). ^ 
Because the mother as primary caregiver 
is perceived as all powerful, men are hy- 
pothesized to develop envy, fear, and anger 
in a struggle to free themselves from her. 
According to Chodorow (1978), they gen- 
erally come to see themselves as more dis- 
tinct from others as a result. It is suggested 
that this basis for sex-role difierentiation could 
be altered if the caretaking of young chil- 
dren were shared by males and females. 
Again, empirical evidence is lacking to sup- 
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port these reformulations as the basis for sex 
typing: 

Next we consider ^the sex-typed content 
of what is transmitted via sex-role sociali- 
zation. Although the division of labor be- 
tween the sexes forms the basis for many 
sex differences in behavior, we present evi- 
dence to indicate that it alone does not ac- 
count for all gender-based behavior patterns 
transmitted through socialization, including 
the se'gregation pf women and ^en within ' 
the workplace. ^ 

SeX'Role Differentiation Children learn 
the behavior that is appropriate for their sex 
via the process of sex-role socialization. Al- 
though this learning may occur in a variety 
of ways, the content of what is learned <le- 
pends on the association of gender with par- 
ticular types of behavior in the culture in 
which a child is raised. A gender-based di- 
vision of labor exists to some extent in all 
societies and forms the basis for many of the - 
sex differences in behavior, attitudes, and 
personality that are transmitted via sociali- 
zation. In industrialized societies such as the 
United States, the sexual division of labor 
between the market and the home has im- . 
portant implicaftions for the occupational ori- 
• entation and preparation of the sexes prior 
to entry into the job market.* For the most 
part, men are expected to support the family 
financially, and women take the major re- 
sponsibility for home management, child 
care, and catering to the emotional needs of 
the family. This division of labor results in 
essential consistency between men's famihal 
and occupational roles but produces conflict 
between the familial role of women and their 
participation in the labor market. Fulfill- 
ment of familial role responsibilities com- 
petes with work outside the home for the 
limited supply of a woman's time, energy, 
and emotional commitment. 

Even the entry of increasing numbers of 
women into the labor force has not changed 
this fundamental division of labor. Changes 
in conceptions of the female role have re- 
sulted primarily in the need for choice re- 
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garding employment outside the fiome,* a 
choice usually based on the decision of 
whether to add a new role to the traditional „ 
homemaker role rather than whether to sub- 
stitute a new Vole for the old one (Poloma 
and Garland, 1971; Bahr, 1974; Vanek, 1974; 
Walker and Woods; 1976; Robinson, 1977; 
Berk and Berk, 1979), Because of the con- 
flict between fulfillment of familial role re- 
sponsibilities and work outside the home, 
wome^n's investment in family roles nega- 
tively affects their labor force participation 
and employment in high-status occupations 
(Rossi, 1965; Sweet, 1973; Waite, 1976; 
Smith-Lovin and Tickamyer, 1978; MariAi, 
1980). 

Diffiprences in the occupational orienta- 
tions and skills of the two sexes can be ex- 
pected to arise as a consequence of the sex 
difference in consistency between familial 
and occupational roles. Women are more 
Hkely to view their work outside the home 
as a job than as a lifetime career and to 
choose jobs that permit better coordination 
of their 'responsibilities in the Jiome with 
their emi/ioyment (Rossi, 19jB5; Perucci, 
1970). Because women are less likely to ex- 
pect to worH throughout their adult lives and 
to be the primary wage earners (Turner, 
19i64), their occupational interests focu^less 
than men's on the monetary and status di- 
mensions of jobs and tend to parallel their 
family functions, often involving an orien- 
tation toward helping others (Witty and 
Lehman, 1930; Singer and Stefflre, 1954; 
O'Hara, 1962; Lueptow, 1980; Herzog, 
1982). * The sexual division of labor between 
the market and the home and its effect on 
jhe sex^ difference in consistency between 



^ It should be noted that the lower wages paid to 
women arid typically-^sociated with women's jobs are 
a cause as well as a result of women's orientation toward 
employment. Women may not seek to satisfy material 
ambitions through their own occupations because the , 
incomes they can expect to receive are so low; however, 
because most Women do Hot rely on their own occu- 
pations for full material support, they are not as likely 
to expect or demand higher wages. 
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familial and occupational roles may also be 
seen as promoting the development of dif- 
ferent personality characteristics and abili- 
ties in the two sexes. Males are socialized 
to- be assertive, authofitative, and compe- 
tent in occupational skills, whereas females 
are socialized to be nurturant, deferent, and 
competent in domestic skills (Oetzel, 1966i 
Maccoby and Jacklin, 1974; Block, 1976; 
Tavris and Offir, 1977; Frieze et al, 1978). 

The extent to which'wpmen's familial role 
responsibilities account for sex ^segregation 
in the labor market remains an open ques- 
tion. It can be argued that women's invest- 
ment' in family roles aJfects |the probability 
of their employment in female-typed jobs 

.i'or sevepaj reasons. First, women's invest- 
ment in family roles may affect the status of 
the occupations they hold.^^^nsequently, 
there may be a relationship between the 
status and sex type of occupations, with high- 
status occupations more often being tradi- 
tionally male. Second, female jobs may have 
characteristics, such as greater flexibility of 
working hours, that make them easier to 
combine with family responsibihties. ThiVd, 
Women who invest relatively more in family 
roles may have traditional attitudes that cause 

, them to select female occupations more often 
than male occupations. 

Research bearing on the relationship be- 
tween women's investment in family roles 
and the sex 'type of the jobs they hold sug- 

, gests that the relationship differs depending 
on whether a vyoman has* a college educy- 
tion. As indicated earher, England (198**i). 
tbund that women expectihg constant em- 
ployment (as measured by familial ro'v sta- 
tus) were no more likely to choose male oc- 
cuixitions than women planning intemu'ttent 
employment. England's analysis was based 
on a sample covering the full range of var- 

. iation in education. Analyzing a cample re- 
stricted to women who did not go to college/ 
Hofferth (1980a) al.so found that marital sta- 
tus and children had no effect on the sex 
type of jobs held by women three, five, and 
ten years sifter high school. Research on 



samples of college-educated women, in con- 
trast, has indicated that married womeii and 
women with a relatively, large number of 
^ children are less 'likely to be employed in 
' male occupations (Almquist and Angrist,- 
' 1970; Klemmack and Edwards, 1973; Bielby, 
1978a; Brito and Jusenius, 1978; Da^mont 
and Tsai, 1981). These findings suggest that 
a relationship between women's investment 
in family roles and the sex type pf their oc- 
cupations exists only at the upper end of the 
education distribution, Such a. relationship 
is likely to*arise because a relationship ber 
tween the status and sex type of occupations* 
exists at the upper end of the education dis- 
tribution, where male occupations tend to 
be of higher status than female Occupations. 
Women's fulfillment of traditional family re- 
sponsibilities interferes with employment in 
high-status male occupations, which place 
heavier demands on their incumbents and 
are, therefore, leSs easy tcs combine with 
traditional family responsibilities . 

The sexual division of labor between the 
hoNrt? and t4ie job market may, therefore, 
be seen as forming the basis for many sex 
differences in behavior that are transmitted 
via socialization, including sex differetices in 
job-relevant slcills and dispositional traits. 
However, this fundamental division of labor 
cannot account for all sex differences trans- 
mitted via socialization. Some sex differ- 
ences, including the tendency for males and 
females to be emplo]^^d in different occu- 
pations; hav^ other origins. Regardless of its 
origins f gender-hnkqd behavior is transmit- 
ted via sex-role socialization.*. Thus, because 
the occupational world *is sex segregated, 
children learn to view some occupations as. 
appropriate for their sex and others as in- 
appropriate (LiOoft, 1971a,b; Schlossberg and 
Goodman. 1972; Siegel, 1973; Shepard and 
Hess, 1975; Ileilman. 1979). 

Biological Components of Sex Typing 

Many theorists ha^e proposed that sex 
differences in behavior are at least partially 
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due to genetic, biocheinjcal, and anatomical 
differences bfetween the sexes. It is geher- 
ally agreed that^n either/or position con- 
cerning" the effects of biology arid sociali- 
zation is too simplistic and that the iihportant 
question focuses on the relative role of these 
two types of influences in determining sex- 
typed behavior. Although the role played 
by biology is unknown, evidence from three 
types of studies suggests that socialization 
rather than biology is the source of most sex 
differences in behavior, particularly those 
that are likely to have a bearing on occu- 
pational orientation* and performance. First, 
studies of hermaphrodites, whose gendei;^ is 
biologically ambiguous, indicate that the^ 
gender according to which a child is reared 
IS more important for the development of 
gender identity ^an genes or gonads (Money 
and Ehrbardt, 1972). Second, cross-cultural 
studies of sex-typed behavior indicate that 
many personahty traits, activities, and oc- 
cupations that are labeled feminine in one 
society^ are labeled masculine in another 
(Mead, 1935; McClelland, 1976; Tavris and 
Offir, 1977). Third, studies of sex differences ' 
in infancy, when the effects of culture are 
minimal, rarely find sex differences in be- 
havior (Maccoby and Jacklin, 1974). Al- 
though it is difficult to document sex differ- 
ences in infants for methodological reasons 
(Block, 1976)— and some biologically based 
sex differences do not emerge until later 
ages — the tact that sex differences are rarely 
found in infants does not support the view 
that sex differences are biologically deter- 
mined (Maccoby and Jacklin, 1974; Frieze 
et al, 1978). 

Not only is the role of biology in the de- 
termination of sex diflferences in various types 
of abilities and dispositional traits an open 
question, but the extent to which jobs that 
are thought to require sex-related traits ac- 
tually do require those traits is unknown. 
Consequently, the extent to which biology 
may affect sex segregation in the labor mar- 
ket via its effects on the 'characteristiqs of 
workers is unknown. Since there is evidence 



to suggest that biology may play a small role 
in the determination of most sex differences, 
and since it seems likely that the extent to 
which one sex is better suited to perform 
sex-typed jobs has been greatly exagger- 
ated, the role of biology in the determina- 
tion of occupational segregation by sex is 
indeed likely to be small. 

Summary 

Theories used to predict occupational 
choice in various disciplines do not predict 
sex differences in occupational choice unless 
information that the sexes differ on variables 
used to make the prediction is available. 
Theories of sex-role socialization advanced 
within psychology constitute the primary 
basis on which sex differences in occupa- 
tional prientation and job-relevant skills are 

. viewed as arising over the early stages of the 
life course, These theories describe the 
process by which gender-linked behavior is 
learned. Biology also plays a role in the de- 
termination of some sex differences in tje- 

V havior, but the fact that biologically based 
sex differences may have Httle bearing on 
occupational performance suggests that the 
effect of biology on occupational choice is 
small, 

SEX DIFFERENCES IN OCCUPATIONAL 
ORIENTATION PRIOR TO LABOR FORCE 
ENTRY 

As a result of sex-role socialization, sex 
differences in occupational orientation and 
preparation arise prior to entry into the la- 
bor market. This section examines the dcr 
gree to which occupational aspirations and 
expectations prior to labor market entry are 
sex typed and considers the probable rela- 
tionship between this sex typing and sub- 
sequent sex segregation in the labor market. 
We will also examine sex differences in 
knowledge of the occupational world and in 
occupational values held prior to labor mar- 
ket entr>'. Finally, we consider evide.nce 
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bearing on the existence of sex differences 
in abilities, such as physical strength and 
verbal and quantitative skills, and in dis- 
positional traits, such as aggressiveness, so- 
ciability, and self-confidence. It has been 
argued that all of these sex differences are 
determinants of sex selgregation in the labor 
market. More specifically, it has been ar-^ 
gued that women and men occupy different 
positions in the workplace because they 
choose differe*^t occupations and are differ- 
entially qualified for various types of jobs. 

Occupational Aspirations and ^ 
Expectations 

Research on occupational aspirations and 
expectations held prior to labor market en- 
try provides strong evidence that sex dif- 
. ferences in occupational choice esist. Young 
women are more likely to choose typically 
Temale" occupations, whereas young men 
are more likely to choose typically "male" 
'occupations (Stephenson, 1957; Sewelland 
Ornsteih, 1964; Douvan and Adelson, 1966; 
Werts, 1966; Astin and Panos, 1969; Marini 
and Greenberger, 1978; HarrenetaL, 1979; 
Herzog, 1982). Ta-examine the degree of 
sex segregation in aspirations for the full k*ange 
of the Census Bureau's detailed occupa- 
tional categories, an index of 3egregation was 
' calculated using data from the National Lon- 
gitudinal Survey of Young Americans (NLS). 
These data were collected in 1979 from a 
nationally representative sample of youth ages 
14 to 22 and, are described in detail else- 
where. For a measure, o^ occupational as- 
pirations for age 35, the index of segregation 
was 61. indicating that 61 percent of one 
sex would have to change occupational as- 
pirations to make the aspirations distribu- 
tions ofihe two sexes equal. The degree of 
segregation in aspirations also was examined 
by age, but only a small change was ob- 
served over the age range studied. 

Not only are the occupational choices of 
youth highly differentiated by sex, but the 
range of choices made by females is nar- 



rower than the range of choices made by 
males (Rodman et al, 1974; Marini and 
Greenberger, 1978). Further analysis of the 
1979 NLS data indicated that 47,5 percent 
of young women aspired f o the 10 occupa- 
tions most often aspired to by women but 
that only 39.5 percent of young men aspired 
to the 10 occupations most often aspired to 
by men. • 

Previous research has shown that the oc- 
cupational aspirations of males are also more 
highly sex typed than those of females (Mar- 
ini and Greenberger, 1978). This finding is 
confirmed by analysis of the 1979 NLS data. 
We divided occupations into three sex-type 
categories on the basis of the percentage of 
female incumbents in the occupation. Oc- 
' cupations with le^s than 30 percent women 
were defined as male occupations; occupa- 
tions with 30 to 59 percent women were 
defined as sex-neutral occupations, and oc- 
cupations with 60 percent or more women 
were defined as fem^e occupations. Based 
on this categorization, 86.3 percent of males 
Aspired to male occupations, but only 4.1 
percent aspired to feirtale occupations. In 
contrast, 52.8 percent of females aspired to 
female occupations, and 34.5 percent as- 
pired to male occupations. Similar percent- * 
ages of each sex (9.6 percent of males and 
12.7 percent of females) aspired to sex-neu- 
tral occupations. These sex differences in 
the distribution of aspirations by sex type 
indicate that females are considerably more 
likely than males to make cross-sex occu- 
pational choices. 

Discrepancy Between Aspirations and Ex- 
pectations By examining both occupa- 
tional aspirations and expectations, some 
studies have attempted to sort out wishful 
aspirations from more realistic exiiectatiohs, 
or plans (Burlin, 1976; Marini and Green- 
berger, 1978; Lueptow, 1981). Expectations 
are more likely to reflect perceptions of con- 
straints such as limited opportunities, the - 
sex type of the job, and personal qualifica- 
tions. The discrepancy between aspirations 
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9nd expectations therefore provides some 
indication of the degree to which individuals 
perceive that constraints may prevent re- 
alization of their aspirations. Studies of both 
aspirations and expectations uniformly in- 
dicate that there is greater sex typing of oc- 
cupational expectations than of occupational 
aspirations. 

The most detailed study comparing the 
sex typing of occupational aspirations and 
expectations was carried out by Marini and 
Greenberger (1978), based on data collected 
from a representative sample of eleventh* 
grade students in Pennsylvania in 1968. In 
this study there was virtual!/ no difference 
between the mean percentage of women 
employed in occupations aspired to (17 per- 
cent) and expected (18 percent) by lM)ys. 
However, the mean percentage of women 
employed in occupations expected by girls 
(75 percent) was significantly greater than 
the mean percentage of women employed 
in the occupations girls aspired to (66 per* 
cent). These findings indicate that the girls 
expected to entet* occupations that, on the 
average, employed a higher proportion of 
women than those they aspired to. 

Of respondents who aspired to occupa- 
tions in which fewer than 50 percent of the 
incumbents were women (i.e., male*domi- 
nated occupations), a smaller percentage of 
the girls (52 percent) than the boys (94 per- 
cent) actually expected to enter an occu- 
pation of this type. Of respondents aspiring 
to occupations in which 50 percent or more 
of the incumbents were women (i.e., fe- 
male-dominated occupations), the percent- 
age of the boys (78 percent) expecting to 
enter a female-dw^inated occupation was 
almost as high as tne percentage of the girls 
(85 percent). In addition, only aljout 3 per- 
cent of the girls who aspired to female-dom- 
inated occupations, in comparison with 22 
percent of the boys, expected that the^ would 
instead enter male-dominated wxjupatjons. 
.These findings indicate that the girl^were 
more likely to shift their aspirations froin 
male-dominated occupations to ^^xpecta- 
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tions in the female-dominated,category than 
the boys were to shift their aspirations from 
the female-dominated category to expecta- 
tions for male-dominated jobs, llie girls, 
therefore, seemed to perceive the male- 
dominated jobs they aspired to as less ac- 
cessible than the boys perceived the female- 
dominated jobs they aspired to. These find- 
ings suggest that the sex composition of an 
occupation influences the degree to which 
girls, but not boys, expect to realize their 
occupational aspirations. 

Further support for tht^ hypothesis that 
the sex type of an occupa tional aspiration 
influences the degree to which girls feel it 
can be realize(|is available in a survey by 
Burlin (1976) of adolescent girls in a Syra- 
cuse high school. She found that more than 
one-half of those with discrepant occupa- 
tional aspiir^t'ons and expectations attrib- 
uted the discrepancy to the fact that the 
occupation aspired to was an "inappropriate 
occupation for a female." Data from a na- 
tional saniple of high school students col- 
lected in 1980 as part of the Monitoring the 
Future project also indicate that the ^irls 
surveyed more of^en perceived their sex as 
a barrier to fulfilling their occupational as- 
pirations (Bachman et al., 1980). When asked 
to what extend they thought their sex would 
prevent them from getting the kind of work 
they wotHd^Ul{g,to have, 87.9 percent of the 
males but only 66.4 percent of the females 
responded "not at all.'* Experimental re- 
search by Heilman (1979) provides further 
evidence that the sexual composition of an 
occupation influences the degree to which 
it is considered a viable career choice. 

Relationship of Occupational Aspirations to 
Subsequent Occupational Behavior The 
degree of correspondence between occu- 
pational aspirations held prior to labor mar- 
ket entry and subsequent occupational at- 
tainments'^ is indicative of the degree to which 
individuals realize their occupational aspi- 
rations. The occupational aspirations of high 
school students definitely play a role in the 




determination of adult occupational attain- 
njent, but the relationship between the sex 
type of occupational aspirations and the sex 
type of occupational attainments has not been 
estimated. This relationship is of interest 
because it would indicate the extent to wl^ch 
the sex segregation of occupational choices 
prior to labor market entry can account for 
the sex segregation in employment that is 
subsequendy experienced by a cohort. To 
the extent that sex segregjition in occupa- 
tional choices exists prior to labor market 
entlry, sex segregation in occupational out- 
comes cannot be attributed to the direct ex- 
- perience of sex discrimination in the labor 
market. However, as we will discuss, dis- 
criminatory practices and structural barriers 
within the labor market may generate a pat- 
tern of sex segregation that is maintained 
over time via socigilization. 

Most research on the relationship be- 
tween occupational goals and attainments 
has focused on the overall degree of con- 
gruence between occupational aspirations 
and attainments, where congruence iS de- 
fined as aspiring to and attaining an occu- 
pation in the same occupational category. 
The findings of such studies depend in part 
on the inclusivqness of the occupational cat- 
egories used; the more inclusive the occu- 
pational categories, the greater the degree 
of congruence will appear to be. Variability 
among studies in the type of sample and the 
age at which respondents were initially 
studied also clouds the picture. Estimates 
of the degree of congruence between high 
school aspirations and subsequent occupa- 
tional attainments range from about 50 per- 
cent (Schmidt and Rothney, 1955) to 80 per- 
cent (Porter, 1954) in studies done 6 months 
after graduation from high school, to about 
50 percent in a study of women done 5 years 
after high school (Astin and Myint, 1971), 
to between 15 percent (Kohout and Roth- 
ney, 1964) and 25 percent (Kuvlesky and 
Bealer, 1967) in studies of men done 10 years 
after high school Conclusions about changes 
in congruence with time after high school 
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are difficult to draw, since studies done at 
; different intervals are not comparable in the 
inclusiveness of the occupational categories 
used or in the type of sample studied. 

The most readily interpretable estimates 
of the relationship between occupational as- 
"""iUrdtioj^^BdsSl^sequent occupational at- 
taimhents are available for the status of oc- 
cupations, as measured by the Duncan 
Socioeconomic Index (SEI). Analyzing data 
from an 18-year follow-up study of Wiscon- 
sin high school seniors, Sewell et al. (1980) 
found correlations of .461 for females and 
. .543 for males between the status level of 
the occupation aspired to in high school and 
the status of the first job held. Somewhat 
lower correlations of ,342 for females and 
.491 for males were found between the sta-, 
tus level of the occupation aspired to in high 
school and the status of the occupation held 
18 years later; 

In the absence of information on the re- 
lationship between the sex typing of occu- 
pational aspirations and the sex typing of 
occupational attainments for a sample of in- 
dividuals studied while in high school and 
again some years later, it is of interest to 
compare measures of sex segregation in oc- 
cupational aspirations for a national sample 
of youth with measures of sex segregation . 
in occupational attainments for the adult 
population. Such a comparison permits a 
crude assessment of the extent to which sex 
segregation in occupational goals approxi- 
mates sex segregation in employment. 
Measures of sex segregs^tion in respondents' 
occupational aspirations for age 35 were cal- 
culated using the 1979 NLS and were then 
compared to measures of sex segregation in 
actual employment based on data from the 
U.S. census. 

As indicated above, the index of sex seg- 
regation in occupational aspirations deter- 
mined from the 1979 NLS over the full range 
of the Census Bureau's detailed occupa-^ 
tional categories was 61.0. This figure can 
be compared to a figure of 66, 1, measuring 
the degree of sex segregation in the labor 
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TABLE 11-1 Percentage Distribution of ^dcupational Aspiration^ and 
Attainments by Sex 


Percentage of Female Incumbents 


Aspirations' 




Attainments'* 




Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


<30 


34.6 


86.5 


12.5 


78.0 


30-S9 


12.6 


9.4 


17.6 


14,7 


»60 


52.8 


4.1 


69.9 


7.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


N 


4,036 


5,073 


27,497,081 


46,028,117 



' Data from National Longitudinal Survey of Young Americans (NLS)» 1079. 
^ DaU from 1B70 Census of Population, Vol 2, pt. 7(a)» Table 1. 



market in 1976 for the same set of Census 
Bureau categories (U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, 1978). The comparison indicates that 
the aspirations of youth are almost as highly 
sex segregated as the occupations held by 
those currently employed. 

It was observed edrlier thajt the occupa- 
tional aspirations of males are more highly 
sex typed than those of females. Analysis of 
the 1979 NLS data indicates that the mean 
percentage of males actually employed in 
occupations aspired to by young men is 87.9 
percent, whereas the mean percentage of 
females employed in occupations aspired to 
by young women is 56.5 percent. These fig- 
^ures can be compared with ones calculated 
using 1970 census data, which describe the 
degree to which Jobs actually held by women 
and men are sex typed. ^ The mean per- 
centage of males employed in occupations 
held mostly by men in 1970 was 82.3; the 
mean percentage of females employed in 
occupations held mostly by women was 70.3. 
The jobs actually held by both men and 
women therefore have, on the average, a 
somewhat highec percentage of female in- 
cumbents than the Jobs aspired to, but the 
difference between aspirations and attain- 
ments is greater for women than men. 

The distribution of occupational aspira- 
tions and attainments by sex type is exam- 



* These figures were calculated from data report- 
ed in the 1970 Census of Population. Vol 2. pt. 7(a). 
Table 1. 



ined in greater detail in Table 11-1, which 
presents data on aspirations from the NLS 
and data on attainments from the 1970 cen- 
sus. Occupations are divided into three sex- 
type categories on the basis of the percent- 
age of female incumbents in the occupationr 
It can be seen that the percentage of young 
women aspiring to typically male occupa- 
tions (34.6 pj^rcent) is considerably greater 
than the percentage, of women actually em- 
ployed in those occupations in 1970 (12.5 
percent). The percentage of young men as- 
piring to typically male occupations (86.5 
percent) is also greater than the percentage 
of men employed in those occupations in 
1970 (78.0). Again, however, the difference 
between aspirations aiid attainments is shown 
to be greater for women than men. It is 
difficult to interpret these differences* They 
may indicate that females aspiring to typi- 
cally male occupations are, in fact, less Ukely 
than males aspiring to those occupations to 
realize their occupational goals. On the other 
hand, they may reflect an increased tend- 
ency on the part of younger women (the 
NLS sample) to seek entry into occupations 
that are currently male-dominated. 

To conclude, our comparison of the sex 
typing of occupational aspirations and at- 
tainments indicates that the degree of sex 
segregation in aspirations is only slightly lower 
than the degree of sex segregation in em- 
ployment. This overall similarity between 
the sex typing of occupational aspirations 
and attainments indicates that influences prior 
to labor mi>irket entry play an important role 
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in the determination of occupational out- 
comes for individufds. However, young peo- 
ple of both sexes are more likely to aspire 
to typically male occupations than adults of 
the same sex are to be employed in those 
occupations, and this difference is greater 
for females than males. To understand more 
fiiUy the relationship between the sex type 
of occupational aspirations and attainments, 
research on samples of individuals studied 
over time is needed. It is particularly im- 
portant that such research be undertaken 
now, since social change is likely to be pro- 
ducing differences between cohorts. 

Development Over the Early Stages of the 
Life Course Studies of the occupational as- 
pirations of preadolescents (preschool and 
elementary school children) indicate that sex 
differentiation in occupational goals appears 
atanearlyage(Looft, 1971a,b; Siegel, 1973; 
Harris, 1974; Hewitt, 1975; Papalia and 
Tennent, 1975; Umstot, 1980). Children tend 
to look at activities, including work, in terms 
of sex-appropriate categories, viewing par- 
ticular activities as appropriate only for males 
or only for females (Hartley and Klein, 1959; 
Schlossberg and Goodman, 1972; Tibbetts, 
1975; Tavris and Offir, 1977:186; Cummings 
and Taebel, 1980; Umstot, 1980). Girls' oc- 
cupational preferences are heavily concen- 
trated in the occupations of teacher and nurse, 
which ohen account for 50 to 75 percent of 
their occupational choices (diark, 1967; Loofl, 
1971a,b;. Siegel, 1973; Hewitt, .975). The 
range of options considered by girls is typ- 
ically narrow, whereas boys' choices are dis- 
persed among more occupations (Loof^, 
1971a; Siegel, 1973; Hewitt, 1975; Papalia 
and Tennent, 1975). Studies of the discrep- 
ancy between aspirations and expectations 
further indicate that girls are more likely 
than boys to expect to enter occupations that 
are sex typed to the same or a higher degree 
than their aspirations {Look, 1971a;366; Pa- 
palia and Tennent, 1975). 

Attempts to assess developmental changes 
in the sex typing of occupational choices with 



increasing age in any precise way have been 
few. Studies of the extent to which children 
look at work in terms of sex-appropriate cat- 
egories indicate little change in occupational 
sex typing with age over the elementary 
schopl years (Hartley and Klein, 1959; 
Schlossberg and Goodman, 1972). Two re- 
cent studies, however,, suggest that females " 
may become slightly more liberal during the 
elementary years about the jobs they feel 
should be open to both males and females 
(Cummings and Taebel, 1980; Umstot, 1980). 
Such an increase in liberality would be con* 
sistent with other studies reporting some- 
what less sex stereotyping of occupations in 
adolescence and early adulthood than at 
younger ages (Harmon, 1971; Shephard and 
Hess, 1975). There is also evidence that a 
sex difference emerges with age in the de- 
gree to which occupations are sex stereo- 
typed, j»yith females becoming more likely 
th^^n males to view an occupation as appro- 
pHate for either sex (Shepard and Hess» 1975; 
Nieva and Gutek, 1981:12). 

Our own analysis of sex typing in the oc- 
cupational aspirations of youth between the 
ages of 14 and 22, based on the 1979 NL*^, 
found a small decline in the sex typing of 
occupational aspirations over this age range. 
The index of segregation, indicating the per- 
centage of one sex that would have to change 
occupational aspirations to make the aspi- 
ration distributions of the two sexes equal, 
was 67.6 for 14- and 15-year-olds and 61.5 
for 20- to 22-year-olds. That only a small 
amount of change occurs over this age range 
is confirmed by the findings of two earlier 
studies. Based on analysis of the National 
Longitudinal Surveys of the Labor Market 
Experiences of Young Men and Young 
Women initiated in 1966 and 1968, respec- 
tively, Hofferth (1980a) found little change 
in the sex typing of occupations aspired to 
for age 35 from grade 9 through the first 
three years af^er high school. Similarly, in 
an analysis based on the 1973-1974 assess- 
ment of career and occupational develop- 
^ ment conducted by the National Assessment 
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of Educational Progress, Gottfredson (1978) 
presents data showing little difference in the 
sex typing of occupational aspirations be- 
tween 13-year-old and 17-year-old students. 

Although there may be a small overall 
decline in the sex typing of occupational as- 
pirations among youth, the occupational 
choices of college students have been found 
to become more sex typed over the college 
years (Davis, 1965; Astin and Panos, 1969; 
Hind and Wirth, 1969). Of entering fresh- 
men planning careers in male occupations, 
women were more likely than men to switch 
to some other occupational choice during 
ttieir undergraduate years. Women were also 
less likely to be recruited jnto a male oc- 
cupation from some other field. In contrast, 
men were less likely to remain in or be re- 
cruited into a female field. This pattern of 
change was paralleled by a similar pattern 
of change in undergraduate majors. Men were 
more likely than women to remain in or shift 
to business, engineering, the physical sci- 
ences, and mathematics, whereas women 
were more hkely to remain in or shift to 
majors in the arts, humanities, and educa- 
tion (Astin and Panos, 1969; Zinberg, 1974; 
Ernest, 1976). 

It can be concluded, therefore, that sex 
differences in occupational aspirations ap- 
pear at preschool ages and are maintained 
into adulthood. They may decrease slightly 
during late adolescence and early adulthood 
but have beeritfound to increase during the 
college years. To accurately document the 
development of sex differences in occupa- 
tional aspirations over the life course, how- 
ever, will require longitudinal studies of co* 
horts over time, which have not yet been 
carried out. 

Recent Historical Trends In the wake of 
the women s liberation movement, attitudes 
about the appropriate roles of women and 
men have been changing (Mason et al., 1976; 
Spitze and Huber, 1980; Thornton and 
Freedman, 1979). Part of this change in- 
volves a more favorable attitude toward the 



employment of married women. Within this 
climate of general attitude change, changes 
appear to be occurring in the sex segregation 
of occupational aspirations and plans among 
high school students. Studies examining such 
changes consistently indicate a decline in 
sex segregation, although the precise amount 
of decline is difficult to assess (Garrison, 1979; 
Lueptow, 1981; Herzog, 1982). 

Studying the occupational goals of Wis- 
consin high school seniors in 1964 ar d jL^75, 
Lueptow (1981) found that the percentage 
of girls planning to enter predominantly fe- 
male occupations dropped ft'om 79.7 per- 
cent in 1964 to 49.8 percent in 1975. This 
trend was offset somewhat by choices of a 
number of new sex-typed occupations in 
1975. The overall drop in the proportion of 
females expecting to enter predominantly 
female occupations was, therefore, only 16.2 
percent. Changes in the demographic com- 
position of thie schools studied between 1964 
and 1975 and a low response rate in 1975, 
however, raise some question about the ac- 
curacy of these estimates. 

Garrison (1979) Examined changes in the 
sex segregation of occupational expectations 
among Virginia high school seniors between 
1970 and 1976. Using a 7-category measure 
of expectations, he found that the index of 
segregation comparing the occupational dis- 
tributions of the two sexes dropped from 
43.6 in 1970 to 38.2 in 1976. Herzog (1982) 
examined changes in the sex segregation of 
occupational plans between 1976 and 1980 
for national samples of hig^ school seniors 
surveyed annually. Based on a 15-category 
measure of occupational expectations for age 
30, she found that the index of segregation 
between male and female choices declined 
from 49.8 in 1976 to 36.3 in 1980.^ All three 
of these studies indicate declining sex seg- 
regation in the occupational goals of high ' 
school seniors, although estimates of the 
precise amount of decline in each study de- 
pend heavily on the way in which occupa- 
tional goals are categorized. More detailed oc- 
cupational classifications undoubtedly would 
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indicate higher degrees of sex segregation and 
could affect the amount of change ob- 
served over time. 

Occupational Knowledge 

Given the narrower range of female oc* 
cupatioiial aspirations and the sex typing of 
both male and female choices, it is of inter- 
est to consider whether the two sexes differ 
in their knowledge of occupations. As in- 
dicated above, an understanding of what the 
adult world views as pale and female jobs 
is acquired by children early in life, and the 
ability to identify occupations and describe 
them increases rapidly as children en|er ad- 
olescence (DeFleur, 1963; Nelson, 1963). 

Research indicates that neither boys nm 
girls are significantly superior in their ability 
to name and describe occupations (Nelson, 
1963; O'Bryant et al., 1980), although sex 
differences do appear in children's assess- 
ments of different job dimensions* Boys seem 
to be more aware of the status and monetary 
rewards of jobs than are girls (DeFleur, 1963; 
O'Bryant et al, 1980) and to assimilate this 
information early. Girls do not become as 
aware of these dimensions until adolescence 
(O'Bryant et al, 1980).^ In rating the im- 
portance of service provided to the com- 
munity by an occupation, each sex gives 
higher ratings to occupations dominated by 
members of their own sex. Together, these 
studies indicate that although preadolescent 
males and females have comparable super- 
ficial knowledge of adult job roles— that is, 
they are able to identify roles and describe 
their duties— their sensitivity to the re- 
wards associated with these roles (respect 
and status, money, a feeling of providing 
community service) may be conditioned by 
the values they learn to consider in choosing 



^ O'Bryant et al. (1980) used the responses of college 
students as a standard by which to measure the accu- 
racy of preadolescent responses. It is not known how 
well these college students* perceptions would corre- 
spond to those of a sample of older adults. 



an occupation. In other*words, boys learn 
early to direct their attention to the status 
and monetary rewards of jobs, whereas girls 
]^ay more attention to altruistic concerns and 
personal fulfillment. 

Three experimental studies that examine 
the effect of providing occupational infor- 
mation to children (Thompson and Parker, 
1971; Barclay, 1974; Harris, 1974) indicate 
that knowledge alone plays a limited role in 
determining the occupational choices of 
young males and females. These studies in- 
dicate that, unless the presentation of jobs 
and career information includes examples of 
women in nontraditional roles or encourages 
discussion of sex-role stereotyping, the pro- 
vision of information does little to heighten 
students' awareness of sex typing or to 
broaden their occupational * aspirations to 
include jobs atypicdlly held by their sex. 
Because there appears to be a relationship 
between the job-relevant information chil- 
dren process and the values they hold regard- 
ing occupations, we will now examine the 
evidence on sex differences in occupational 
values. < 

Occupational Values 

Sex differences in the values placed on 
various dimensions of jobs have been doc- 
umented across age groups in studies dating 
back to the 1930s. Witty and Lehman (1930) 
reported that, across ages ranging from 8 to 
18 years, boys showed a consistently greater 
tendency than girls to aspire to jobs they 
judged to have high monetary returns. The 
public respect believed to be associated with 
jobs also played a larger role in the choices 
of boys than girls. Both of these differences 
increased with age, indicating that gtrls either 
increasingly looked to marriage as a means 
of obtaining financial support or became in- 
creasingly aware that many financially prof- 
itable and highly respected occupations were 
not open to them. More recently, O'Hara 
(1962) found financial rewards to be a stronger 
motivating force for elementary school boys 
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than for girls. Singer and Steflftre (1954) also 
found significant difFeronces in the impor- 
tance male and female high school seniors 
attached to job dimensions, vith females at- 
taching more weight to the amount of in- 
terest and opportunity to help people pro- 
vided by jobs, and males attaching more 
value to jobs they saw as offering high mon- 
etary rewards, an opportunity to work more 
or less on one's own, and the chance to be 
the boss. 

In the last few years, research has con- 
tinued to document these sex differences in 
occupational values.'* Studies attempting to 
assoss recent changes in the job dimensions 
to which males and females attach signifi- 
cance have found surprisingly little conver- 
gence between the sexes during the 1970s 
(Lueptow, 1980; Herzog, 1982). Lueptow 
(1980) compared the occupational values of 
graduating seniors in 1961 and 1975 and found 
that at both time points males placed sig- 
nificanriy greater value on status, money, 
freedom from supervision, and leadership 
than did females. Females valued working 
with people, helping others, using their 
abilities, and being creative more than males 
did. By 1975 there was some indication of 
increased male interest in working with peo- 
ple, but increased female interest in the 
stereotypically masculine-valued dimen- 
sions of money, status, freedom fi^om su- 
pervision, and leadership was not evident. 
Herzogs (1982) analysis of data from the 
Monitoring the Future project replicated 
these differences for successive cohorts of 
high school seniors between 1975 and 1980. 
In addition, data collected from sophomores 
and seniors in a nationally representative 
sample of U.S. high schools as pa'l of the 
High School and Beyond survey in 1980 in- 



^ A study of black inner-city high school students, 
however, found no significant differences between males 
and females in terms of valued Job dimensions (Brief 
and Aldag. 1975). indicating that sex differences may 
not be uniform across racial groups. 



dicate similar differences in male and female 
job values (Peng et al., 1981). These dififer- 
ences also were found in two other recent 
studies based on smaller, non nationally rep- 
resentative samples (Brenner and Tonikie- - 
wicz, 1979; Titde, 1981). Tlius, despite some 
evidence of declining sex differences in the 
occupational plans of adolescents in the 1970s, 
which we discussed earlier, sex differences 
in occupational values persist. 

Since thelwo sexes differ upon entry into . 
the labor force not- only in "the attitudes, 
knowledge, and values they hold about oc- 
cupations but also in the skills and personal- 
social attributes that affect access to occu- 
pations, we will consider evidence on the 
existence of sex differences in abilities and 
dispositional traits. 

Abilities and Dispositional Jraits 

Evidence pertaining to sex differences in 
many abilities and dispositional traits has 
been reviewed recently by a number of psy- 
chologist5(Oetzel, 1966; Maccoby and Jack- - 
* lin, 1974; Block, 1976; Tavris and Offir, 1977; ^ 
Frieze et al., 1978). Maccoby and Jacklin's 
(1974) extensive review of approximately 
1,600 studies published, for the most part, 
between 1966 and 1973 has formed the basis 
for most later reviews, which expand upon 
it and, in some cases, reinterpret its findings 
(Block, 1976). In general, research to date 
permits few definitive conclusions to be 
drawn about the existence of sex differ- 
ences, much less their origins (Block, 1976). 
There is some evidence to indicate the ex- 
istence of sex differences favoring males in 
quantitative and spatial abilities and sex dif- 
ferences fevoring females in verbal abilities 
(Terman and Tyler, 1954; Tyler, 1965;Oetzel, 
1966; Dwyer, 1973; Maccoby and Jacklin, 
1974; Block, 1976). However, although these 
differences appear rather consistently across 
studies, they are small It has been esti- 
mated that in the large-sample studies re- 
viewed by Maccoby and Jacklin (1974), sex 
accounted for only 1 to 2 percent qf the 
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variance in reading performance and 4 per- 
cent of the variance in mathematics per* 
formance (Plomin and Fock, 1981). 

Sex differences in dispositional traits also 
have been documented, although the evi* 
dence pertaining to these traits is weaker. 
Amcug the most well documented sex dif* 
ferences is the tendency for males to be more 
aggressive than females (Maccoby and Jack* 
lin, 1974; Block, 1976). There is also some 
evidence to indicate that males are more 
dominant, possessing a stronger, more po* 
tent self-concept; are more curious and ex- 
plorative; more impulsive; and more active 
(Block, 1976). Other evidence suggests that 
females may be more fearful and timid, more 
susceptible to anxiety, less confident in task 
performance, and more likely to seek help 
and reassurance (Block, 1976). Females also 
appear to maintain closer proximity to friends 
than do males and to be influenced more by 
the social desirability of behavior (Block, 
1976). No sex differences have been found 
in nurturance and maternal behaviors, such 
as helping and sharing, in general self- 
esteem, in achievement orientation, and 
^ in degree of auditory orientation (Maccoby 
andjacklin, 1974; Block, 1976). 

Research on sex differences in physical 
strength and ability has been reviewed less 
systematically but indicates substantial dif- 
ferences favoring males in upper body 
strength and smaller differences favoring 
males in leg strength (Wood, 1980). Fe- 
males show somewhat greater tolerance for 
heat than do males and have more body fat, 
which gives them an advantage in some ac- 
tivities requiring endurance (Wood, 1980). 
Although it has not been replicated re- 
cently, early research indicated that boys 
possess greater speed and coordination of 
gross body movement (Maccoby and Jack- 
lin, 1974). Girls are generally believed to 
have better manual dexterity than boys, but 
sex differences in dexterity depend on the 
task observed. Girls have been found to have 
somt?what better finger dexterity, but they 
do not have better overall manual dexterity 
(Maccoby and Jacklin, 1974). 



In conclusion, there is evidence to indi- 
cate the existence of some sex differences 
in personality traits and abilities, but most . 
appear to be small and, as discussed earlier, 
result primarily from sex-role socialization. 
That is, most appear to be learned and ;an 
be viewed as a product of differences in^ ihe 
expectations society holds for the two sexes 
rather than as a cause of those differences. 

It has been argued that sex differences in 
personality traits and abilities form the hms 
for sex differences in occupational choice and, 
ultimately, for the allocation of males and , 
females to different positions in the labor 
market. Although it is possible that sex dif- 
ferences, particularly in physical character- 
istics, are the basis for some occupational 
sorting by sex, the relevance of most stere- 
otypically ascribed sex differences in per- 
sonality and ability, including physical dif- 
ferences, to occupational performance 
remains unknown. That is, it is unknown to 
what extent Jobs that are traditionally held 
by one sex and that are thought to require 
sex-related traits actually do. It seems likely 
that the extent to which one sex is better 
suited to perform sex-typed Jobs has been 
greatly exaggerated. Because sex. differ- 
ences in personality traits and abilities are 
smaller than they are stereotypically as- 
cribed to be and are of questionable rele* 
vance to the performance of most Jobs, their 
role in the determination of sex segregation 
in the labor market is likely to be minimal. 

Summaty 

Marked differences exist between males 
and females in occupational orientation. From 
very young ages, females aspire to and ex- 
pect to enter typically female occupations, 
whereas males aspire to and expect to enter 
typically male occupations. These sex dif- 
ferences in occupational choice have an im- 
portant bearing on subsequent sex segre- 
gation in the labor market, since the degree 
of sex segregation in occupational aspira- 
tions prior to labor market entry closely ap- 
proximates the degree of sex segregation in 
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the labor market. The sexes also differ in 
the importance they attach to various di- 
mensions of jobs, with females valuing the 
intrinsic interest of a job and the opportu* 
nity it affords to work >Vith and help others 
more than males do, ai)d males valuing the 
extrhisic rewards of a job, including status, 
money, and power, more than females do. 
Although sex differences in abilities and dis- 
positional traits exist prior to entry into the 
labor market, they^e unlikely to play an 
important role in the determination of oc- 
cupational segregation. Most differences are 
small and appear to/result from, rather than 
cause, sex diffepe^nces in occupational ori- 
entaticm. ThtTrelevance of sex differences 
in abilities and dispositional traits to occu- 
pational performance is also open to ques- 
tion, since it is unknown to what extent jobs 
that are traditionally held by one sex and 
that are thought to require sex-related traits 
actually require those traits. 

DETERMINANTS OF SEX DIFFERENCES 
IN OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION 

As discussed above, sex differences in oc- 
cupational orientation and job-relevant traits 
can be seen as arising largely from the proc- 
ess of sex-role socialization, which begins at 
a child s birth. Messages about \yhat is viewed 
as appropriate for the two sexes are con- 
veyed in myriad ways and constitute the 
basis on which the two sexes learn to have 
different expectations about the roles they 
will fill and learn to behave differently. In 
this section, we examine some of the major 
sources of sex-role learning, focusing on fac- 
tors that are likely to affect the development 
of sex differences in occupational orientation 
and preparation. Specifically, our review 
covers family influences, school influences, 
messages transmitted by the mass media, 
and early employment experiences. 



Family Influences 

The earliest and most pervasive influ- 
ences on sex-role socialization arise within 



the family. Children not only interact with 
their parents earlier and more frequently 
than with other adults but they also have 
strong emotional ties to their parents that 
reinforce the effects 'of parental actions. 
Studies of modeling in laboratory settings 
suggest that parents are effective models for 
their children because they are the most 
nurturant and |)owerful people with whom 
a child interacts (Bandura and Huston, 1961; 
Bandura et al., 1963; Mischel and Grusec, 
1966). In recent years, researchers have 
sought primarily to address two questions 
about parental effects on sex typing* First, 
do parents treat boys and girls differently? 
Second, do parents serve as role models for 
the adoption of nontraditional role behav- 
ior? Evidence pertaining to these questions 
is reviewed below. 



Differential Treatment of Boys and Girls 
by Parents Based on a review of research 
focusing primarily on the sex typing of per- 
sonal ^d social behaviors, Maccoby and 
Jacklin (1974) concluded that there were 
surprisingly few differences in parents' 
treatment of boys and girls. No differences 
were found in the total amount of interaction 
between parents and infants or in the amount 
and kind of verbal interaction. Based on ob- 
servational studies, there was little evidence 
that children of the two sexes received dif- 
ferent amounts of parental warmth or re- 
inforcement for dependency. Similarly, there 
was no evidence that parents responded dif- 
ferently to aggression in boys and girls. 
However, boys were given more gross mo- 
tor stimulation and were encouraged in 
physical activity more than girls were. Boys 
also received more praise and more punish- 
menf, particularly physical punishment. 
Likewise, boys received more pressure than 
girls not to engage in sdx-inappropriate be- 
havior. The fact that more differences in pa- 
rental treatment of boys and^girls were not 
documented may be attributable to limita- 
tions of the data base reviewed by Maccoby 
and Jacklin and to the procedures they used 
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fn drawing conclusions from the evidence 
(Block, 1976). 

A more recent review of research by Hus- 
ton (in press), focusing not only on the sex 
typing of personal and social behaviors but 
also on activities and interests, provides more 
evidence of differential treatment of the two 
sexes. Huston reviewed experimental stud- 
ies in whirh the child's gender label was 
manipulated as well as observational studies 
of parents with their own children. She found 
evidence that bo^ and girls were encour- 
ageain different types of play activities from 
infancy onward. Adults made sex-typed toy • 
choices for children, offering dolls exclu- 
sively to childreri they believed to be girl's. 
Gross motor activity wns encouraged more 
in boys than in. girls. Adults played more 
actively with male infants and responded 
more positively to physical activity in boys 
than in girls. In contrast, interpersonal play 
activity and dependent, affectionate behav- „ 
ior were more often encouraged in girls than 
in boys. Fathers e^nphasized sex-typed play 
activity more than mothers did and inter- 
acted with boys more than vir^th girls. Like ' 
Maccoby and Jacklin (1974), Husto.i (in press) 
found little evidence that aggression pro- 
vokes different parental responses for boys 
and girls. A considerable body of evidence, 
however, indicates that boys are given more 
opportunities to play away from hqme and, 
therefore, more freedom from adult super- 
vision than are girls. 

In addition to treating the sexes differ- 
ently in terms of play activities, it has been 
well documented that parents have-liigher 
expectations for the adult achievement of 
their sons than of their daughters (Alexander 
and Eckland, 1974; Maccoby and Jacklin, 
1974; Hauser el al., 1976; Hoffman, 1977, 
Marini, 1978a,b). Recent evidence indicates 
that parents also value mathematics achieve- 
ment more in sons than in daughters and 
estimate the mathematics competence of sons 
to be higher than that of daughters (Fen- 
nemaand Sherman, 1977; Foxet al., 1979). 
Observations of the teaching behaviors of 



parents indicate that parents socialize 
achievement differently for boys and girls. 
Parents have higher expectations and de- 
mand more independence of boys, whereas 
they provide, help more readily to girls atid 
are more likely to focus on interpersonal 
aspects of the teaching situation (Huston, in 
press). 

These sex differences in iicialization, 
which are rooted in parents' general sex-role 
conceptions, can be expected to have long- 
term effect? on the occupational behavior of 
the two sexes. Although the links between 
p'arents' sociali^l^on of personal and social 
behavior and occupational outcomes are in- 
direct, childbearing practices that affect the 
iibquisition of job-relevant skills and the de- 
" velopment of occupational expectations bear 
on occupational choice. As we will discuss 
below, parents who display less traditional 
sex-role behavior, and who are therefore 
likely to hold less traditional sex-role atti- 
tudes, produce children whose occupational 
behaviQMs less differentiated along sex lines. 

Parental Role Modeb Hie feet that moth- 
\ers and fathers tend to be employed in dif- 
ferent jobs outside the home, to perform 
different tasks within the home, and to have 
different interests and personal and social 
characteristics provides information to chil- 
dren about what is expected of women and 
men. A consistent finding of previous re- 
search is that children's sex-role attitudes 
are less traditionally stereotyped if the mother 
is employed outside the home than if she is 
not (Huston, in press). Maternal employ- 
ment affects the sex-role attitudes of both 
sexes, but it affects the sex typing of personal 
and social attributes, interests, and activities 
almost exclusiveW for girls. Employed 
mothers have been^und to be particularly 
attractive role mode^ for their daughters, 
as evidenced by the l^ct that daughters of 
employed mothers mo\e often want to be 
hke their mothers and ^say they use their 
mothers as models (Hoffi^an, 1974; Miller. 
1975). However, the effects of maternal em- 
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ployment may also arise because maternal «^ 
employment is associated with other sex- 
role activities, personality characteristics, and 
child-rearing practices of parents, . 

Although there is considerable evidence 
to indicate that maternal employment fos-* 
|ers career salience among dau^ters, par- 
ticularly if the mother has a positive attitude 
toward her employment (Beardslee and O'- 
Dowd, 1962; Siegel and Curtis, 1963; Dou- 
van and Adelson, 1966; Hartley, 1966; White, 
1967; Vogel et al., 1970; Almquist and Angr- 
ist, 1971; Baruch, 1972; Altman and Gross- . 
man, 1977; Hoffman and Nye, 1975; Bielby, 
1978b; Kaufman and Richardson, 1982:22- 
27), there is less evidence that it affects the 
entry of daughters . into traditionally male ' 
occupatioils. Studies of small, restricted 
samples of college students suggest that ma- 
ternal employment increases the probability . 
of entry into nontraditional fields by daugh- 
ters (Almquist and Angrist, 1970; Almquist, 
1974; Tangri, 1972; Klemmack and Ed- 
wards, 1973). However, studies of larger 
samples that are mor^ representative of the 
U.S. college population find little or no pos- 
itive effect of maternal employment on the 
entry of daughters into traditionally male 
occupations (Bielby, 1978a; Brito and Ju- 
senius, 1978). It appears likely that the type 
of employment engaged in by the mother 
rather than her employment per se is the 
factor that influences entry into traditionally 
male occupations by daughters. Based on a 
study of high school students who did not 
go to college, Hofierth (1980a) found that 
for whites the sex type of the mother s oc- 
cupation had a direct effect on the sex type 
of the daughter s occupation. This relation- 
ship may pertain over the full range of ed- 
ucational attainment, but it has not been 
investigated. 

School Influences 

The role of schools in promoting or in- 
hibiting sex segregation in occupational goals 
is^ multifaceted one. In this section we re- 



view research on a variety of socialization 
influences arising within the school, includ- 
ing the availability of same-sex role models, 
sex stereotyping in textbooks and educa- 
tional material, the role of counselors in 
channeling students into careers, tracking 
and vocational education, and training in 
mathematics and science. We also consider 
evidence on the success of governmental in- 
tervention through legislation, such as Title 
IX, the Women's Educational Equity Act, 
and the 1976 Vocational Education Amend- 
ments. 

AvailaMiiy of Same-Sex Role Modek Al- 
though the impSortance of role models of one s 
own sex is a' theme that implicitly runs 
through much of the research on^ sources of 
occupational socialization, empirical studies 
dealing with the processes involved in role 
modeling, particularly in the case of ado- 
lescents and young adults, are few. Douvan 
(1976) points tb the prominent role of an 
older-woman model in biographies of women 
successful in such fields as poUtics and ac- 
ademics arid suggests the advantages of 
womens' colleges in providing a broad array 
of female role models. In exa fining deter- 
' minants of college females' occupational as- 
pirations, Brito and Jusenius (1978) found 
that attendance at either a predominantly 
female or predominantly male college was 
associated with atypical aspirations. More 
direct evidence that same-sex role models 
may be salient to the educational and career 
choices of college students and' to their ca- 
reer success is available. Basow and Howe 
(1979) indicate that college seniors reported 
their career choices to be significantly more 
affected by samersex role models than by 
opposite-sex models. Tidball (1973) found 
that the number of women on the faculty at 
a college was a good predictor of the number 
of career women the school would produce. 
Fox (1974) fotmd that the distribution of col- 
lege males and females across fields of spe- 
cialization closely mirrored the distribution 
of same-sex faculty, and the degree to which 
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female students were concentrated iri cer- 
itain areas reflected the tK)ncentr^tion of fe- 
male faculty! Although prior ft)cialization 
conditioning males and females to major in 
sex-appropriate fields vas^nQ,doubt a factor 
influencing this concentration, the resem- 
blance of students' choices to the pattern of 
faculty specialization was striking. Finally, 
career success has been linked to exposure 
to a same-sex mentor. In a study of psy- 
chology Ph.D.'s, Goldstein (1979) found that 
having had a same-sex adviser was signifi- 
cantly related to academic productivity 
(measured by number of publications) 4 years 
later. Although this result links career suc- 
cess to exposure to a same-seA mentor, at- 
tribution of a causal relationship is difficult 
because it is impossible to tell how the same 
- students would have performed under the 
tutelage of an opposite -sex adviser. Taken 
as a whole, th6se studies indicate that same- 
sex role modeling influences occupational 
decision making, but more research is needed 
to further document the existence and na- 
ture of its effects. 

Sexftereotijping in Texthooh and Edu- 
cational Materials Sex bias in educational 
materials was recognized as a serious issue 
in the late 1960s, and several studies con- 
diicted in the early 1970s documented the * 
existence of sex stereotypii^g, particularly in 
mathematics and science textbooks (Milnar, 
1973r Rogers, 1975). With increasing public 
recognitioil of the probleii>;and the passage 
of certain legislation, such as Title IX in 1972,^* 
prohibiting the distribution of federal funds 
ta schools that did not comply with sex-equity 
practices, biased representations of the sexes 
in educational materials were expected to 
decrease. However, textbooks published 
throughout ,he 1970s continued to portray 
the sexes in stereotypical roles. 



^ l>»Ral judgnient rejjardinK the First Amendment 
and frredom of speech has since resulted in the exclu- 
sion of curriculum matenals from tmeruge by Title IX. 



Two groups of researchers,^ publishing 
comprehensive studies of sex stereotyping 
in elementary school textbooks in the mid- 
1970s, found pervasive evidence of sex bias. 
Weitzman and Rizzo's (1974) study of the 
illustrations in a sample of the most widely 
used textbooks Vevealed that males ap- 
peared in 69 percent of textbook illustra- 
tions, whereas females appsared in only 31 
percent. Tliese figures became more skewed 
the higher the grade level. The lopsided 
representatipn of the sexes was most appar- 
ent in the science field and least evident in 
social studies, a more feminine field. Whereas 
men were portrayed overall in more than 
150 occupational roles, women appeared as 
housewives or, when working, in a narrowly 
circumscribed set of roles such .as nurse, 
teacher, librarian, and sales clerk. Women 
. on Words and Images (1975b), a New Jer- 
sey-based group of researchers and con- 
sultants, also assessed sex stereotyping in 
elementary school textbooks. They exam- 
ined 134 readers (from 14 different publish- 
ers) in use^in*three suburban New Jersey 
school districts. Their findings on the por- 
trayal of occupational stereotypes were as 
follows: (1) women were portrayed in stories 
and in illustrations in a total of 26 occupa^ 
tions, whereas men appeared in 147 differ- 
ent jobs; (2) aside from the role of doctor, 
women were universally portrayed in ster- , 
eotypically feminine roles, such as cook, 
housekeeper, librarian, school nurse, teacher, 
and telephone operator; and (3) in terms of 
biographies, which can be viewed as im- 
portant because they show adults in Signif- 
icant roles outside the h(?me, there were 27 
stories about 17 diflTerent wx)men, compared 
with 119 stories.about 88 men. The message 
conveyed by these depictions of adult males 
and females is that females have a narrow 
range of jobs to choose from and generally 
make less of a contribution to public life than 
do males. 

Other investigators have examined sex 
stereotyping in textbooks used in particular 
subject areas. Stern (1976), in an examina- 
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Hon of beginning and intermediate foreign 
language textbooks published between 1970 
and 1974, .found that both dialogues and 
photographs depicted a biased range of oc- 
cupational roles for males apd^fprnales and 
focused much more heavily on males* oc- 
cupatiQnal aspirations than on those of fe- 
males. Sex stereotyping in mathematics 
textbooks is particularly well documented/ 
Kepner and Koehn (1977) evaluated 24 .first-, 
fourth-, and seventh-grade mathematics texts 
put out by 8 majoi* .publishers between 1971 
and 1975 to determine their representation 
of the sexes. They found that elementary 
mathematics texts tended to depict males in 
a greater variety of occupations than fe- 
males, both in illustrations and in written 
problems, and that sex stereotyping of oc- 
cupations was prevalent in t^ese texts. 

These researchers also examined three 
widely advertised mathematics textbooks 
published between 1975 and 1977. In these 
texts females were shown in a wider range 
of occupations than had been the case in 
previously published textbooks; in fact, 
women were shown as moving into typically 
male occupations, such as 'doctor, truck 
driver, and political candidate. However, 
males were not depicted in traditionally fe- 
male occupations. Another study of sex bias 
in six widely used elementary mathematics 
* textbook series published betweea,1970 and 
1975 indicated that the two series published 
most recently showed more occupational role 
reversals for males and females than those 
published earlier in tlie decade (Steele, 1977). 

Sex-role stereotypes are prevalent not only 
in textbooks but also in children's picture 
books. Studies by Weitzman et al. vl972) 
and Nilsen (1977) have demonstrated the 
predominance of male over female charac- 
ters in books that were winners of the pres- 
tigious Caldecott Medal, awarded yearly to 
a book oriented toward preschool children. 
Nilsen documented an actual decline in the 
percentage of female characters during the 
1950s and 1960s, from 46 percent in 1951- 
1955 to 26 percent in 1966-1970. 



Unfortunately, little is known about the 
effects of sex-stereotyped educational ma- 
terials on children's attitudes and, ulti- 
mately, on their occupational aspirations. 
Researchers have been guided by the as- 
sumption that reading materials do exert a 
pervasive influence on young readers' views 
and motivation, but the extent and perma- 
nence of such effects have generally not been 
investigated. Two exceptions are reports by 
Kimmel (1970) and Nilsen (1977) of exper- 
imental .reading programs and short-term 
controlled experiments. Nilsen reports a di- 
rect correlation between the degree to which 
children classify activities as belonging in 
male and female domains and length of ex- 
posure to the Alpha One reading program, 
identified as presenting highly sex-stereo- 
typed images to children. Kimmel reports 
' on several experimental studies that appear 
to have an effect on children's stereotypical 
attitudes (in this case, of minorities) and con- 
cludes cautiously that books may play a sig- 
nificant role in conditioning children's atti- 
tudes, although the duration of the effect of 
specific books may not be long. 

Counseling and Career Guidance There 
is a large body of literature in the fields of 
educational and counsehng psychology deal- 
ing with issues related to sex bias in career 
counsehng. Although we can deal with this 
lijterature in only a cursory fashion here, we 
consider findings with imphcations for the 
career choices of women. The topics we touch 
on include counselor bias in assessment and 
coiinseling concerning women's career pref- 
erences, sex bias in occupational reference 
materials used for counseling purposes, and 
the importance of the counselor in effecting 
changes in females' occupational aspirations 
and outc^omes. 

Studies of counselors attitudes and 
knowledge about women's careers suggest 
that counselors contribute to the sex ster- 
eotyping of occupations. A number of stud- 
ies have documented the existence of tra- 
ditional attitudes on the part of counselors 
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regarding appropriate roles for women. In 
a much-cited experimental study, Thomas 
and Stewart (1971) found that counselors, 
regardless of their sex, perceived conform- 
ing career goals (such as home' economist) 
as being significantly more appropriate for 
women than deviate career goals (such as 
engineer). This perception was correlated 
with counselors* level of experience; more 
experienced counselors,'perceived no statis- 
tically significant difference in the appro- 
priateness of the goals. Female clients who 
purportedly held deviate goalS werQ also 
judged to have a significantly greater need 
for counseling than those with conforming 
goals. 

More recent studies have continued to 
indicate that school counselors have a re- 
stricted view of the occupations appropriate 
for women (Medvene and CoUins, 1976) and 
suggest different occupational choices for in- 
tellectually gifted males and females (Don- 
ahue and Costar, 1977). In a study focusing 
on counselors' perceptions of the variables 
Important in college students' career choices, 
^ counselors perceived women to be^more in- 
fluenced by such considerations as success 
avoidance, home-career conflict, and atti- 
tudes of the opposite sex than women re- 
ported themselves to be (Karplcke, 1980). 
Male counselors generally seemed to dis- 
play somewhat more bias than female courf- 
selors, and at least one study suggests that 
school counselors may be more biased than 
other types of counselors, such as psycho- 
therapists (Medvene and Collins, 1976). 

In a study of the accuracy of counselors' 
knowledge of labor force Issues relating to 
women, Bingham and House (1973) found 
that a sample of secondary school counselors 
demonstrated correct knowledge on only 12 
of 25 items. On 7 of the items n(Ost fre- 
quently missed, significantly more female 
than male counselors responded correctly. 
Although the authors identified all items as 
factual, those missed move^frequentiy by 
males than females seemed tc be especially 
open to influence by attitudes. Examples 



included whether women need more em- 
ployment alternatives, whether most women 
can perform the roles of worker and home- 
maker simultaneously in a satisfactory fash- 
ion, and whether women are discriminated 
against in employment practices. 

Several researchers have examined career 
information materials published by private 
pubhshers anid the federal government for^ 
their portrayal of occupational roles for males 
and females (Heshusius-Gllsdorf and Gils- 
dorf, 1975; Lauver et al., 1975). These stud- 
ies indicate that wonien tend to be both 
underrepresented and portrayed in tradi- 
tionally female occupations in illustrations 
and accompanying Job descriptions. Males, 
on the other hand, tend to be portrayed in 
traditionally male occupations. Two popular 
and widely used career orientation textbook 
series put out by private pubHshers por- 
trayed top-management, professibnal, and 
technical positions as being filled almost ex- 
clusively by men, and they . portrayed ex- 
tremely skewed sex ratios for traditionally 
sex-stereotyped jobs such as clerical work- 
ers; steward(esse)s; nurses; and construc- 
tion, large machine, and repair , workers 
(Heshusius-Gllsdorf and Gllsdorf, 1975). A 
study of the 1974'n975 Occupational Out- 
look Handbook, published by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, also found evidence 
of sex bias In career portrayal (Lauver et al , . 
1975), although a more recent study of the 
1976-1977 edition reported substantial re- 
duction In the amount of sex bias (Farmer 
and Backer, 1977). 

' In general, research on counselors' atti- 
tudes and knowledge, and on the career in- 
formation materials they use, indicates that 
bias exists in the perceived appropriateness 
of a variety of occupational aspirations for 
women, in the roles women are assumed to 
fill in the labor market, and in the reasons 
perceived to lie behind career choices. Vir- 
tually every article in this area concludes 
with a recommendation that school coun- 
selors be required to receive exposure to 
statistics on female labor force participation 



and information on employer biases in var- 
ious fields. The provision of accurate occu- 
pational information and training to alert 
school counselors to the possibility that their 
views may be sex biased is undoubtedly im- 
portant. Hov^^ever; it should be recognized 
that little is known about the degree to which 
counselors actually influence students. 
Understandably, the counseling Uterature 
tends to attribute a strong role to counselors 
as possible agents of social change (Vetter, 
1973; Verheyden-Hilliard, 1977). But stud- 
ies that attempt to assess the impact of coun- 
seling on students are few. In one careful 
study of the eifects of counseling on New 
York high school students, Rehberg and 
Hotchkiss (1972) found that nonschool influ- 
ences si\ch as socioeconomic status, intel- 
ligence, parental encouragement, and pre- 
^viously held educational expectations 
together exerted a much greater influence 
on students' educational expectations than 
their exposure to counseling. In another study 
of a small sample of high school students. 
Tittle (1981) found that only 27 percent of 
those surveyed reported having talked to a 
counselor about work possibilities. 

Tracking and Vocational Education Em- 
pirical studies of tracking , have typically 
focused on the determinants and implica- 
tions of student placement in college and 
noncollege preparatory tracks rather than 
on specific vocational courses. However, the , 
findings of these studies have some impor- 
tant implications that are generalizable to all 
types of tracking that segregate males and 
females nnd thereby affect their occupational 
orientations and outcomes. First, a review 
of the tracking literature by Rosenbaum 
(1980) underscores the degree to which 
students are labeled within the school and 
the community once they embark on a 
particular track, regardless of whether track 
placement is a result of their own free choice 
or counselor assignment (Cicourel and 
Kitsuse, 1963; Schafer and Olexa, 1971; 
Heyns, 1974; Rosenbaum, 1978). Second, 



in the case of as$ignment to college and 
''noncollege preparatory tracks, counselors* 
judgments of students' personahties often 
play a large role (Cicourel and Kitsuse, 
1963), a finding that provides a disturbing 
complement to our discussion of counselor 
bias related to the sex of the student. 
Finally, students frequently are unaware of 
the ihiplications of the tracks into which 
they have been guided or Assigned, and 
frustration about plans for poitsecondary 
education may result (Rosenbaum, 1980). 
Analyzing d^ta from the National Longitu- 
dinal Survey of the High School Class of 
1972, Rosenbaum (1980) slipwed that; for 
both males and females, the actual track had 
a greater influence on cpUege attendance 
than did students' perceptions of the track 
to which they belonged. Misperceptions 
aside, therefore, track placement h\ad an 
objective impaction educational outcomes. 

Given the irhportaoce of tracking as a 
mechanism that sorts students into-groups 
on the basis of presumed or^tated abilities 
and prefereaces,«the distribution of males 
and females in different vocational prepara- 
tion tracks has potentially important conse- 
quences. Studies of the distribution of high 
school students across educatigpal curricula 
in the late 1960s and early 1970s indicated 
that, when business and office programs 
were included in the definition of vocational 
education, 20 to 44 percent of senior girls 
were enrolled in vocational education pro- 
^ grams (Grasso, 1980; Harnischfeger and 
' Wiley, 1980; Hofferth, 1980b). Relatively 
few girls were erirolled in the vocational 
education track per se, since it tends to 
provide training for entry into blue-collar 
occupations. However, girls who did enroll 
in the vocational education track did not 
differ in ability from those in other noncol- 
lege preparatory tracks. In contrast, boys 
who enrolled in the vocational education 
track tended to be lower in ability than those 
in other noncollege preparatory tracks 
(Harnischfeger and Wiley, 1980). The overall 
distribution of females across vocationally 
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oriented programs differs mw^edly from 
that of males, and there has been no sub- 
stantial change in the sex typing of such 
programs between 1972 and 1978 (American 
Institutes for Research, 1980). Health, home 
- economics, and business and office programs 
are enrolled in primarily by females (over 75 
percent of those enrolled in 1972 and 1978 
were females), and technical, agricultural, 
and trade and industrial programs are 
enrolled in primarily by males (over 75 
percent of those enrolled in 1972 and 1978 
were males). Only one program, retail sales, 
is enrolled in ' by approximately equal 
numbers of females and males (45 percent 
of those enrolled in 1972 and 42 percent of 
thbse enrolled in 1978 wt. e females). 

Since the purpose of vocationally oriented 
programs is to prepare students for particular 
types of occupations, it can b6 expected that 
the sex typing of such prbgwms affects 
subsequent occupational segregation by sex. 
A study by Grasso (1980) of females who did 
not go* to college, based on data from the. 
National Longitudinal Survey of the Labor 
Market Experiences of Young Women 
collected in 1968 and 1972, indicated that 
girls in all curricula had highly sex-typed 
occupational aspirations but that those in 
business and office programs were the most 
traditional, with 69 percent aspiring to jobs 
that were 80 to 100 percent femalp. In 
accprdance with tfieir aspirations, female 
business and office program students were 
more likely than others to hold female- 
typical jobs 4 years later, with 65 percent, 
holding jobs that were 80 to 100 percent 
female. Females who had hem\ enrolled in 
vocational programs, where vocational re- 
fers to programs other than white-collar 
clerical programs, were less likely to hold 
female-typical jobs than those enrolled in 
business and office, general, and college 
' preparatory programs. Another study of 
students who did not go to college by 
Hofferth (1980b), ^based on data from the 
National Longitudinal Surveys of the Labor 
Market Experiences of Young Men and 



*'Young Women, collected in i§66 and 1968 
and in 1hree subsequent follow-ups, indi-" 
cated that those enrolled in a vocational 
education track were less likely to be 
employed in female-typical jobs 10 years 
after high school than those enrolled in the 
general, commeitial, and college prepara- 
tory tracks, which tend to prepgire-students 
for whitercollar jobs. 

Both the studies by Grasso (1980) and 
•Hofferth (1980b), however, indicated that 
although females who had been enrolled in 
vocational programs were less likely to be 
employed in female-typed jobs, the jobs 
they held were less economically desirable 
than the jobs heldFby females who had been 
enrolled in business andofflce, general, and 
college preparatory programs. Grasso (1980) 
found that those enrolled in business and 
office programs had higher hourly wages 
(and yearly salaries) 4 years after high school 
than their peers enrolled in the general 
track. (Feipale vocational education enroll- 
ment was too low to permit examination of 
its effect on earnings.) Hofferth (1980b) 
found that those enrolled in a vocational 
education track received lower wages 10 
years after high school than those enrolled 
in other programs. Black females enrolled 
in business and office programs maintained 
\a wage advantage 10 years after high school 
c^pared vAth those enrolled in other 
programs, although white females did not. 
For females attending high school in the 
1960s, therefore, enrollment in a vocational 
education track that prepares students for 
typically male blue-collar jobs did not result 
in employment in higli-eaming occupations. 
It is possible, however, that increased fe- 
male enrollment in vocational education and 
greater awareness of discriminatory prac- 
tices in male-typed blue-collar occupations 
could increase the number of women 
entering the more desirable blue-collar 
occupations and thereby produce earnings 
gains for women. 

Planned interventions to decrease sex 
segregation in vocationally oriented pro- 
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grams have shown mixed results. Evenson 
and O'Neil (1978) reported on several 
projects in the 1970s that succeeded in 
markedly increasing female enrollment in 
trade and industrial courses. Components 
that seemed to be related to program sudcess 
included attention to the training of teachers 
and counselors in ways of eliminating sex 
bias, provision of information and individual 
counseling to students, and the training of 
students to offer ^peer guidance. Programs 
focusing on change in both teachers , and 
students offered the advantage of an ap- 
proach that was well integrated. In contrast, 
Waite and Hudis (1980) reported on the 
more limited success shown by a number of 
programs. Although it is not possible to 
undertake a detaileli comparison here, it 
appears that interventions concentrating on 
heightening student awareness of sex ster- 
eotyping do not result in altered occupational 
choices as much as do programs that also 
train school staff in issues of sex bias. 

Training in Matliematics and Science An 
important difference in the formal education 
of the two sexes occurs in the area of training 
in mathematics and science. From high school 
onward, males take more advanced math- 
ematics and science courses than females do 
(Ernest, 1976; Fennema and Sherman, 1977; 
Sherman and Fennema, 1977; Fox et al., 
1979). This sex difference in technical train- 
ing has important implications for sex seg- 
regation in the labor market since the poorer 
mathematics and science training of females 
prevents them from entering many tradi- 
tionally male occupations. As discussed be- 
low, recent evidence suggests that sex dif- 
ferences in mathematics and science training 
arise not so much from sex differences in 
the ability to master these subjects or, at 
least in the case of mathematics, from sex 
differences "in the appeal of the subject as 
from the labeling of these fields as male do- 
mains. Since the physical sciences and 
mathematics have traditionally been consid- 
ered male subjects, and children are so- 



cialized to view them as such, females' are 
less likely than males to perceive training 
in science and mathematics as useful and to 
be confident of their ability in these sub* 
jects, - 

For the elementary school years, when 
the two sexes receive comparable training 
in mathematics and science, studies rarely 
report sex differences in aptitude or^ 
achievement in these areas (Fennema, 1974a; 
Maccoby and JacMin, 1974; Fox et al., 1979). 
At the secondary and postsecondary school 
levels, sex differences in performance on 
standardized tests are evident (Maccoby and 
Jacklin, 1974), but studies have frequently 
foiled to control for differential exposure to 
courses (Fox et al., 1979). Thus, the sex dif- 
ferences observed may be attributable to sex 
differences in motivation to study mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences rather than 
to sex differences in ability. Studies at the 
elementary and secondary school levels in* 
dicate that males do not report greater liking 
for mathematics than do females, nor do males 
show a greater preference for mathematics 
relative to other subjects (Stright, 1960; 
Aiken, 1970, 1976; Callahan, 1971; Ernest, 
1976). Males do, however, show a greater 
preference for science at early d*ade levels 
(Ernest, 1976). At the postsecondary school 
level sex differences in attitudes toward both 
mathematics and science are evident (Dre- 
ger and Aiken, 1957; Aiken and Dreger, 1961; 
Aiken, 19.70; Ernest^ 1976). 

It would'appear that, at least at the sec- 
ondary school level, sex differences in en- 
rollment' in mathematics 'courses arise not 
from different levels of interest in the. sub- 
ject but primarily from the two sexes' per- 
ceptions of mathematics as being differen- 
tially useful to them. Several studies indicate 
that perception of the future usefulness of 
mathematics is an important determinant of 
course enrollment in high school (Sherman 
and Fennema, 1977; see also Foxet al., 1979). 
Sex differences in the expressed usefulne^«* 
of mathematics have been reported to occur 
as early as the seventh grade (Hilton and 
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Berglund, 1974; Fennema and Sherman, 
1977; Sherman and Fennem?, 1977). There 
is also evidence that girls (ire unaware of ^ 
many olf the uses of mathematics in careers 
other than strictly scientific ones (Fennema 
and Sherman. 1977). In addition, sex dif- 
ferences in enrollment in mathematics and 
science courses may also exist because the 
two sexes are not equally confident of their 
abilities in these areas. Such sex differences 
in self-confidence are well documented (Fox 
et al. 1979; Parelius, 1981, 1982). There is 
some evidence that these differences do not 
exist in elementary school (Emest, 1976) but 
that they develop with age (Fennema, 1974b; 
Ernest. 1976; Fox et al.. 1979). There is also 
evidence that they exist regardless of ob- 
jective levels of performance. That is. even 
when girls get good grades in mathematics 
and exhibit higher achievement than boys, 
girls perceive themselves to be less com- 
petent (Fennema, 1974b; Foxet al., 1979). 

Just as a variety of socialization agents are 
responsible for channeling the two sexes into 
different occupations, a variety of sociali- 
zation agents teach children that mathe- 
matics and science are traditionally male do- 
mains. As noted earlier, there is eviuence 
that parents value mathematics achieve- 
ment more for their sons than for their 
daughters and that they estimate the math- 
ematics competence of tJieir sons fo be higher 
than that of their daughters (Fennema and 
Sherman. 197V; Fox et al.. 1979). There is 
also evidence that after the sixth grade both 
sexes get more help with mathematics 
homework from fathers than from mothers 
(Ernest, 1976). Learning experiences of this 
type within the home can be Expected to 
affect the self-conceptions of male and fe- 
male children in mathematics and their en- 
rollment in such courses (Fox et al.. 1979). 

School teachers and counselors also con- 
vey messages to girls that may affect their 
self-confidence and interest in mathematics 
*and science. There is evidence that teachers 
have different expectations for the two sexes 
in mathematics and science (Ernest, 1976; 



Fox et al., 1979) and that they are particu- 
larly likely to interact more with males than 
females in mathematics and science classes 
(Levy, 1972; Good et al., 1973; Fox et al.. 
1979). A bad experience with a teacher is 
often the source of a very negative attitude 
toward mathematics (Ernest. 1976; Poffen- 
berger and Norton, 1959), although having 
a good teacher also is often cited as a positive . 
factor in the intellectual development of girls 
(Anderson. 1963; Ernest, 1976; Fox et al., 
1979). When teachers recruit girls for math- 
ematics programs and have high expecta- 
tions for their perf nnance. they can have 
decidedly positive effects (Fox et al., 1979). 
Mathematics and science teachers also gen- 
erally provide better role models for boys 
than for girls from secondary school onward 
since most teachers of these subjects are 
male (Ernest. 1976). Although, as discussed 
above, it is unclear how much influence 
- counselors have on students; there is con- 
siderable evidence to indficate that counse- 
lors have been a source of discouragement 
rather than encouragement to girls wanting 
to take advanced mathematics and science 
courses (Fox et al., 1979). Such sex ster- 
eotyping hty counselors, however, may be 
declining (Engelhard et al.. 1976). 

Peer support for females interested in 
matheniatic&and science also has been lack- 
ing (Fox et a!., 1979). Adolescents hold a 
more negative view of mathematically gifted 
girls than boys, and high school students, 
particularly males, view mathematics as a 
male domain (Ernest. 1976; Fennema and 
Sherman. 1977; Sherman and Fennema, 
1977; Fox et al. . 1979). Because the support 
of same-sex peers has been found to have a 
positive effect on the mathematics achieve- 
ment of girls, it is possible that a critical 
' mass (i.e., a particular sex ratio) may be 
needed to provide peer.support for girls and 
to maintain an androgynous atmosphere in 
mathematics and science classes (Fox et al.. 
1979). 

The evidence available on sex differences 
in mathematics and science training sug- 
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gests that several types of interventions to 
increase female training in these areas may 
be helpful. Since sex differences in course 
enrollment have been found to arise, at least 
in part from sex differences in the perceived 
usefulness of mathematics and science to one's 
future, earlier education and counseling 
programs that make females aware of career 
opportunities, and the courses necessary to 
prepare for them, may have a significant 
effect. Previous interventions suggest that 
role models are an important component of 
such programs (Fox et al., 1979). Increasing 
the amount of mathematics and science re- 
quired as part of the basic school curriculum 
also may have a positive effect, since most 
sex differences in performance in mathe* 
matics and science and in attitudes toward 
these subjects emerge after it becomes pos- 
sible for students to elect courses. Requiring 
more mathematics and science training at 
higher grade levels would reduce the sex 
gap^in mathematics and science training and 
might improve the attitudes of girls toward 
these subjects (Fox et al., 1979:322). Other 
evidence that women planning to major in 
nontraditional fields show greater attrition 
from these fields during the college years 
(Astin and Panos, 1969; Zinberg, 1974; Er- 
nest, 1976) suggests that provision of psy- 
chological support by peer advisers (e.g., 
other women in nontraditional majors) might 
slow thb rate of attrition iby women. 

Legislation and Governmental Interven- 
tion Related to Education Of the legisla- 
tion designed to reduce sex discriminaton 
in employment and training, three pieces 
are particulai^ly relevant to the occupational 
socialization of women prior to labor force 
entry: Title IX of the 1972 Educational 
Amendnf^nts, the Women's Educational 
Equity Act of 1974 and 1978, and the 1976 
Vocational Education Amendments. 

Title IX was passed by Congress in 1972 
as part of the Educational Amendments, and 
final regulations for its implementation fol- 
lowed in 1975. Its significance lies not only 



in the fact that it prohibits discriminatory 
policies and practices in the treatment of 
workers in educational settings receiving 
federal funds but also in the fact that it is 
the first legislation to specifically protect 
students from sex discrimination, The do- 
mains of its coverage of students were orig- 
inally interpreted broadly to include all ac- 
tivities affecting students v^thin educational 
institutions and agencies receiving federal 
funds. It therefore covered admissions pol* 
icies, access and treatment in curricular and 
.extracurricular programs (including courses 
of study, career and course counsehiig, and 
extracurricular activities), and access io stu* 
dent financial awards. The Women s Edu- 
cational Equity Act authorized funding at all 
educational levels for model educational 
programs of national, statewide, or general 
significance to eliminate sex stereotyping and 
promote educational equity for females. It 
thus provided administrative backup for sex- 
equity legislation prohibiting discrimina- 
tion. 

As a result of a 1984 Supreme Court de- 
cision in Grove City v. BeU, Title IX has 
been reinterpreted to pertain only to those 
activities within educational institutions that 
directly receive federal fupds. 'This inter- 
pretation, if allowed to stand, would limit 
the jurisdiction of Title IX primarily to ac- 
cess to student financial aid. Even before 
the reinterpretation of Title IX, a report by 
the Project on Equal Education Rights (1978), 
part of the Legal Defense and Education 
Fund of the National Organization for 
Women, pointed to some of the difficulties 
and red tape in the implementation and en- 
forcement of Title IX. A 1981 report by the 
National Advisory Council on Women's Ed- 
ucational Programs (which was established 
by the 1974 Women's Educational Eauity 
Act), however, suggests that there has been 
much progress toward the goals of Title IX, 
although the report offers little in tbe way : 
of hard evidence on the impact of Title IX. 

The percentages of degrees earned by 
women and the enrollment of women in 
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professional schools do indicate significant 
changes over the past decade^ although their 
relationship to the implementation of leg* 
islation is unknown. The percentage of 
bachelor s degrees awarded to women in- 
creased from 44 percent in 1971-19J2 to 55 
percent in 1979-1980. Comparable figures 
for master's degrees were 41 and 50 percent; 
for doctoral degrees^ 16 and 30 percent; and 
for first professional degrees, 6 and 25 per- 
cent. Percentage increiases in the enroll- 
ment of women in professional schools dur- 
ing 1972-1981 are particularly impressive: 
dental schools, 1,011 percent; law schools, 
337 percent; medical schools, 296 percent; 
and veterinary schools, 120 percent (Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Women's Edu- 
cational Programs, 1981). 

These data indicate important changes in 
the extent and ways in which women *are 
participating in higher education* A study 
by Beller (1981) sheds some light on changes 
in the actual advantages that education is 
providing for women in terms of entrance 
into traditionally male occupations (defined 
as occupations in which thb male share of 
employment exceeds the male share of the 
experienced civilian labor force by kt least 
5 percentage points). She found that, in 1967, 
increases in years of education resulted in 
greater access to male occupations at about 
twice the rate for men as for women but that 
by 1977 this diflFerential had narrowed sub- 
stantially for those with a college education 
or more. Equal employment policies were 
credited with these gains for college-edu- 
cated women during the decade. Efforts to 
achieve equality of opportunity did not ap- 
pear to have increased access to male oc- 
cupations for those women with 12 or fewer 
/ears of education, however. 

The 1976 Vocational Education Amend- 
ments (VEA 1976) were intended to provide 
a basis for the development of programs to 
eliminate sex bias, discrimination, and ster- 
eotyping and to promote equal access of the 
sexes to vocational education. Assessment 
of whether the implementation of VEA 1976 
has accomphshed more equitable access to 



and benefit from vocational education pro- 
grams by women is aided by a 1980 report 
of the National Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Education and the National Advisory 
Council on Women's Educational Pro- 
grams; This report presents a detailed anal- 
ysis of enrollment data from 15 states that 
together accounted for 55 percent of the*^ na- 
tional enrollment in high school, pbstsec- 
ondary, and adult vocational education pro- 
grams. 

Vocationally oriented programs showed a 
large overall increase in enrollment of 44 , 
percent between 1972 and 1978, while the 
increase in the number of women enrolled 
wrs even more dramatic — 60 percent over 
the 6-year period. The percentage of women 
enrolled in traditional programs^ decreased 
slightly (from 65 to 56 percent), and the per- 
centage of women in mixed programs and 
nontraditional prograins increased by 6,and 
4 percent, respectively. The increases in 
women's enrollment in nontraditional pro- 
grams occurred in courses without a strong 
masculine image, such as drafting, graphic 
arts, and law enforcement, rather than in 
machine shop and construction. 

Examination of data, for states suggests 
some identifiable determinants of changes 
in enrollments. Specifically, the greatest in- 
creases in woinen*s enrollment in nontra- 
ditional programs occurred in states where 
detailed plans ^yere formulated, involving 
specific goals and timetables. The more 
scrutiny to which schools were subjected by 
the state, the more action was taken. Schools 
that were particularly active in attempting 
to redress skewed ratios of males and fe- 
males in vocational areas were those with 
higher nontraditional enrollments of women 
to begin with. A further finding was tliat 
significantly greater increases in women's 



^ Traditional vocational education programs were de- 
fined as those made up of at least 75. 1 percent women 
in 1972; mixed programs were made up of 25. 1 to 75.0 
percent women: and nontraditional programs h%d en- 
rollments of 0.0 to 25.0 percent women. 
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enrollment in nontraditional programs oc- 
curred at the postsecondary and adult ed- 
ucation levels than in high schools. This 
finding is consistent with the lack of change 
cited earlier in our discussion of tracking and 
vocational education in high schools. 

Several (Conclusions can be drawn about 
the effectiveness of federal legislation in 
providing a more sex-equitable environ- 
ment in the schools. First, as demonstrated 
by the differential success of various Jtates' 
implementation of VEA 1976i the provision 
of federal funds coupled with a broad com* 
mitment will not effect chiuige. Rather, ac- 
tive attention to the monitoring of schools 
and, in particular, the administration of pre- 
and inservice courses for teachers and coun- 
selors seem to be important. Special atten<* 
tion needs to be focused on secondary schools, 
where students are inQuenced to make de- 
cisions that will have significant ramifica- 
tions for whether they continue on to col- 
lege, receive postsecondary vocational 
education, or immediately enter the job 
' market. Second, the provision of female role 
models in courses with a male or a ''mixed'' 
image and of male role models in courses 
with a female image may be a way to en- 
courage both sexes to consider broader ca- 
reer options (Rieder, 1977). Third, state 
programs that were the most successful in* 
diverting high female enrollments in tradi- 
tional courses to less traditional specialities 
had established a broad base of support for 
women who took this route, by setting up 
orientation programs and providing connec- 
tions with potential employers. This type of 
comprehensive planning, including follow- 
up support for students making nontradi- 
tional choices, appears to be successful in 
changing sex ratios (Ev'enson and 0*Neil, 
1978). 

Mass Medig Effects: Television Portrayal 
of Male and Female Occupational Roles 

. In recent years, a good deal of attention 
has been directed to the influence of the 
mass media, particularly television, on the 



development of attitudes and behayior pat- 
terns in children. In examining the portrayal 
of males and females in the media, we limit 
our discussion to the role of television, as the 
principal medium by which the content and 
importance oT male and female roles are 
communicated to children (Schramm et al., 
1961). There have also been studies of the 
portrayal of males and females in newspaper 
stories (Foreit et al, 1980), nonfictional 
magazine pieces (Hatch and Hatch, 1958; ' 
Clark and Esposito, 1966), magazine fiction 
(Franzwa, 1975), and other media sources. 

Many studies have indicated that males 
are disproportionately represented on 'tel- 
evision, whether the framewerk be prime- 
time television programs, children's pro- 
grams, or commercials (Courtney and 
Whipple, 1974; Stemglanz and Serbin, 1974; 
Tedesco, 1974; Women on Words and Im- 
ages, 1975a; Nolan et al., 1977). Wh^n sex 
differences in the fi-equencies of responses 
m&de by characters are assessed, males 
dominate the verbal and nonverbal action 
(Downes and Cowan, 1980); With respect 
to occupational representation, an early study 
(DeFleur, 1964) found that less than 20 per- 
cent of the occupational roles depicted were 
filled by women. More recent studies con- 
ducted in the mid-1970s alio indicate nar- 
rowness and sex stereotyping in the roles 
assigned to women. In a study of prime-time 
television programs receiving high Neilsen 
ratings in 1973, Women on U'c/ds and Im? 
ages (1975a) found that the range of ocpu- 
pations was nearly twice as broad for major 
male characters as for major female char-, 
acters (although it was npt clear whether the 
number of characters was held constant when 
such a comparison was made) and that there 
was little occupational overlap between the 
.sexes. Findings were even more extreme in 
the case of commeroials. In another study 
of prime-time programs, Kaniuga et al. (1974) 
found that among the women depicted as 
workers the most common occupational roles 
were those of secretary, nurse, and educa- 
tor, and in only 10 percent of the cases were 
the working women married. Especially no- 
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ticeable, therefore, was the predominance 
of white-collar employment for women ahd 
the implication that it \vas not' common to 
combine work outside the home with mar- 
riage and family responsibilities. 

Most studies of sex-role stereotyping on 
television have involved content analysis and 
have not attempted to examine actual effects 
on children. Frueh and McGhee (1975), 
however, examined the relationship be- 
tween the amount of time children spent 
watching television and their identification^ 
with traditional sex roles. They found that 
high'amounts of television viewing were as- 
sociated with stronger traditional sex-role 
development and that the relationship be- 
tween television viewing and sex-role atti- 
tudes existed across sexes and age groups 
(kindergarten, grades 2, X and 6). The de- 
gree to which actual occupational choices 
are conditioned by exposure to television 
remains unknown. But given the predomi- 
nance of television as a media form for chil- 
dren and its role as a so^urce of information 
about the world, especially prior to the de- 
velopment of reading skills and prior to en- 
trance into the adult working world, it is 
likely to have a significant impact. 
> 

Early Work Experiences 

A variety of groups, such as the Presi- 
dent's Science Advisory Committee, the 
National Panel on High Schools and Ado- 
lescent Education, and the Carnegie Coun- 
cil on Policy Studies in Higher Education, 
have advocated the participation of teen- 
agers in the work force as a means of helping 
them develop skills and attitudes that will 
facilitate a smoother transition into full-time 
adult work roles (Lewin-Epstein, 1981). Re- 
search on the employment experiences of 
youth prior to high school graduation is 
sparse, but two recent studies provide data 
portraying a sex-segregated occupational 
world for adolescents that closely mirrors 
the adult work world (Lewin-Epstein, 1981; 
Greenberger and Steinberg. 1983). These 



"Studies indicate that females are somewhat 
less likely to be employed than males and 
that when they are employed they tend to 
work fewer hours per week. .The distribu- 
tion of students across jobs is also signifi- 
cantly different for the two sexes. TTius, even 
when work is a secondary activity and both 
sexes are employed in low-skill nonspecial- 
ized jobs, as is the case in the adolescent " 
years, job segregation by sex emerges. 

In addition, as in the adult worl^world, 
adolescent females earn lower hourly wages 
than males, a pattern that holds across job 
categories, ethnic groups (whites, blacks, 
Hispanics), and high school grade levels. 
Hourly wages for adolescents are positively 
related to the degree to which a job is dom- 
inated by males, again mirroring the adult 
occupational environment. Based on data 
from the High School and Beyftnd survey of 
sophomores and seniors in a national sample 
of U.S. high schools in 1980, Lewin-Epstein 
(1981) found that sex was the most important 
determinant of wages earned by teenagers; 
He also found that the sex difference in ac- 
tual wages was somewhat greater than the 
sex difference in reservation wages, as meas- 
ured by the lowest hourly wage students 
said they would accept in high school. He 
argued that this pattern might help account 
for the lower labor force participation of fe- 
males, since females may have greater dif- 
ficulty than males in meeting their wage ex- 
pectations in the job market. Together, sex 
differences in labor force participation, type 
of work experience, and earnings during ad- 
olescence are indicative of yet another way 
in which adolescent males and females de- 
velop different orientations toward the adult 
world of work. 



Summary 

Of the socializing influences in the lives 
of children and adolescents that are likely 
to produce sex differences in occupational 
orientation and preparation prior to entry 
into the adult work force, the earliest and 
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most pervasive ones arise within the family, 
where mothers and fathers not only provide 
information as role models and teachers but 
also treat male and female children differ- 
ently. School influences reinforce the effects 
of family socialization. Among these are the 
greater availability of same-sex role models 
for males across a variety of fields at higher 
levels of education, sex typing in the pres- 
entation of occupational roles in textbooks 
and other educational materials^ sex bia- in 
the attitudes and knowledge of guidance 
counselors regarding the appropriateness of 
various occupations for males and females, 
sex segregation in different vocational ed- 
ucation programs, and sex differences in 
training in mathematics and science. Sex 
typing in the portrayal of occupational roles 
in the mass media provides another source 
of information about the adult occupational 
world, as do sex differences in the actual 
employment experiences of adolescents prior 
to leaving school. It is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to estin)ate the effect of any single 
socializing influence on the development of 
sex differences in occupational orientation 
and job-relevant skills. However, it is clear 
that, collectively, they teach children to as- 
pire to and prepare for different occupa- 
tional roles in adulthoood. 

SOCIALIZATION AS AN EXPLANATION 
OF SEX SEGREGATION IN THE LABOR 
MARKET 

Since the purpose of this paper is to ex- 
amine sex differences in occupational ori- 
entation and preparation prior to entry into 
the labor market as an outgrowth of the 
process of socialization and to consider the 
effects of these differences on subsequent 
sex segregation in the labor market, we will 
conclude by discussing the role of sociali- 
zation as a cause of occupational segregation 
by sex. In attempting to understand the im- 
portance of socialization as a determinant of 
sex segregation in the labor market, it is 
reasonable to ask how important sex differ- 



ences are in the characteristics of workers 
prior to entry into the labor market, com- 
pared to the actions of employers and other 
legal and institutional barriers in the work- 
place, in accounting for sex segregation in 
the labor market, lliis question cannot be 
answered, however, because it does not dis- 
tinguish between the operation of two dis- 
tinct, but related, processes* one at the mi-^ 
cro level and one at the macro level. 

At the micro, or individual, level, it is 
possible to examine the relative effects of 
different types of influences on the occu- 
pational outcomes of individuals in one or 
more cohorts. Socialization is a process that 
operates at the micro level, since it is the 
process by which individuals come to learn 
about the world in which they live and to 
understand what is considered appropriate 
and acceptable behavior for them. In a so- 
ciety in which adult roles are differentiated 
by sex ancf where the labor market is highly 
sex segregated, females and males develop 
different expectations of their adult work lives 
and the jobs appropriate for them via sex- 
role socialization. The eff'ect of socializaton 
prior to entry into the labor market on the 
occupational outcomes of individuals can be 
examined by addressing the question: How 
important are sex differences in occupa- 
tional orientation and preparation prior to 
entry into the labor market (which arise pri- 
marily as a result of socialization) compared 
to subsequent labor market experiences 
(which are attributable at least in part to the 
actions of employers and other legal and in- 
stitutional barriers) in accounting for the sex- 
segregated pattern of employment for in* 
dividuals in particular cohorts^ On the basis 
of the evidence we have presented on the 
degree to which sex segregation in occu- 
pational aspirations approximates sex seg- 
regation in employment, socialization prior 
to entry into the labor market appears to be 
an important detenninant of occupational 
outcome*; for individuals, although the ex- 
tent to which preemployment differences in 
worker characteristics account for subse- 
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quent sex segregation in the labor market, 
remains to be estimated precisely using lon- 
gitudinal data. ' 

Because socialization prior to entry into 
the labor market appears to play a large role 
in the determination of occupational out- 
comes for individuals, is it reasonable to 
conclude that it is an important determinant 
of sex segregation in the labor market? Only 
if one is referring to its predictive power in 
accounting for the occupational outcomes of 
individuals. Socialization cannot explain why 
a sex-segregated labor market emerged, why 
each sex is allocated to particular types of 
occupations, and why the sex typing of oc- 
cupations changes in particular ways over 
time. These characteristics of the labor mar- 
ket are outcomes, of macro-level processes 
in which such factors as the supply and de- 
mand for particular types of workers, the 
structure of work organizations, cultural be- 
liefs and practices, legal arrangements, and 
the actions of employers play a dominant 
role. To explain the existence of ^ex segre- 
gaHon in the labor market, if is necessary 
to address the question: Why did sex seg- 
regation in the labor market emerge and 
take the particular form it did? The answer 
' to this question is to be found by analyzing 
variation at the macro level, including dif- 
^ferences among organizations and societies 
and changes in these structures over time. 
Thus, although the maintenance of a sex- 
segregated labor market and changes in the 
pattern of segregation over time occur via 
the actions of individuals at the micro level, 
the origins, or causes, of sex segr^egation 
cannot be understood through analysis of 
micro*level processes such as socialization. 
Socialization is a process whereby prevailing 
cultural practices are transmitted to new 
generations, and as such it plays an impor- 
tant role in the determination of outcomes 
for individuals. However, the content of what 
is transmitted via socialization is determined 
by factors operating a* the macro level. 
Understanding that socialization is essen- 



tially a transmission process has implications 
for the conclusions to be drawn from our 
findings regarding interventions for change 
in sex segregatioi^ in the laboY market. Al- 

^ though our findings indicate that socializa- 
tion plays an important role in the deter- 
mination of occupational outcomes for 
individuals, it should not be inferred that 
interventions for change should foCus pri- 
mely on socialization practices. B.ecause 
socialization is a process whereby existing 
cultural practices, including employment 
patterns, are transmitted, a reduction of sex 
segregation in employment affects what is 
transmitted via socialization and thereby ul- 
timately reduces sex differences in occu- 
pational orientation and preparation. Inter- 
ventions directed at changes in employment 
practices and in laws that affect sex segre- 
gation therefore can bring about both im- 
mediate change in employment patterns and 
eventual change in the messages about the 
occupational world that are conveyed to new 

> generations. ^ 

Throughout our discussion of socializing 
influences, we have commented on inter- 
ventions that might be undertaken to change 
socialization practices. Such changes are 
needed, and would undoubtedly effect some 
change in the occupational orientations and 
.preparation of the two sexes. However, 
changes in socialization practfces must go 
hand in hand with changes in employinent 
practices. Because the actions of employers 
and the structure of work organizations are 
known to affect sex segregation, a reduction 

^ of sex differences in occupational orientation 
would not necessarily produce a concom- 
mitant reduction of sex differences in em- 
ployment patterns. Moreover, for a major 
reduction of se^ differences in occupational 
orientation to occur, a major reduction of 
sex segregation in the labor market is nec- 
essary, since existing employment patterns 
affect what is learned via socialisation. That 
is, children and young adults must observe 
less sex-segregated employment patterns 
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prior to labor force entry if sex differences 
in occupational aspirations and expectations 
axe to be significantly reduced. • 
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Commentary 

WENDY C. WOLF 



In Chapter 11, Marini and Brinton pro- 
vide a very good review of the literature on 
the multitude of factors that influence the 
occupational choice off girls prior to entrance 
into the labor market. My perspective is that 
the goal of such a paper should be to identify 
' the most critical or most powerful forces that 
influence girls' job choices, decide which of 
these are amenable to policy intervention, 
and discuss what strategies are effectiye to 
intervene in these processes. In light of that 
. goal, a few general comments are in order. 

The forces ^hat impinge on job choice for 
girls are maay, strong, and cumulative. Hieir 
cumulativ'3ness is important to remember 
when considering points of intervention. If 
one intervenes early in a girl's life, there are 
myriad other forces that act on her before 
she gets to the point of making a job choice. 
Changing one a?pect of the system rarely 
has, or for that inatter should be expected, 
to have, marked impact on the ultimate job 
choice. For example, we know that text- 
books affect girls in some way. So do coun- 
selors. But changing one textbook, or text- 
books in one course, or changing counselors 
in one school intone year, is not likely to 
have a significant impact on girls' occupa- 



tional choices. Many have tried small ex- 
periments to change one aspect of a girl's 
educational experience — lo and behold, they 
don't find* any impact. This isi not very sur- 
prising. Even if there is an intervention in 
one or two areas, there are always other 
factors that in fact reinforce occupational 
choices that are sex typed or views about 
appropriate roles for girls. 

The second point relates to the issue of 
premarket versus market forces. It may be 
a fallacy to neatly separate all forces into two 
types. There are a number of ways that tixe 
labor market feeds back information to young 
girls about appropriate roles for females. It 
is important, therefore, not to make such a 
rigid distinction. 

One area of special importance in Marini 
and Brinton's review relates to the math/ 
science issue in high school. Despite recent 
news articles suggesting that the difference 
in math/science ability between girls and 
boys may be due to girls' lack of testoster- 
one, there is evidence that girls and boys 
with comparable levels of achievement in 
math knd science at the end of the eighth 
grade take different amounts of math and 
science in high school. Enrollment in high 
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school math and science courses has fairly 
substantial consequences on the kinds of job 
choices that are made at later points. This 
is one area in which concrete steps can be 
taken to allow girls to make schooling choices 
that will not limit their access to jobs later. 

Generally, the cumulativeness of forces 
makes me a bit skeptical about the success 
of any one intervrntion,'especially if it is too 
distant from the time of the actual job choice. . 
The closer to the time of job choice that the 
intervention is made, the more likely it is 
to change the job aspirations of girls. 
What prompts a statement such as this? 

. Looking at a number of non traditional, pro- 
grams for women makes it clear that one can 
stimulate the demand for such programs. If 
told about the advantages and disadvantages 
of men's jobs, women with high income 

. needs, who are older, who have been out 
in the labor force, or who have been in tra- 
ditionally female jobs that are low paying 
will respond with inteiest. At least enough 
persons will respond to fill openings. The 
demand for non traditional work can be stim- 
ulated. This may be one of the reasons that, 
looking at college students or young girls, 
one doesn't observe much of a change over 
time in sex-typed occupational aspirations. 
Once women have been working for a while 
and have had some negative experiences, 

. they are more willing to entertain nontra- 
ditional career options than at younger ages, 
when peer group pressures are important 
forces reinforcing traditionally female aspi- 
rations. 



WENDY C. WOLF 

There is anecdotal evidence (and we need 
more concrete empirical evidence) that at 
least for women with high income needs, 
one can stimulate the demand for nontra* 
ditional training and employment, despite 
years of socialization. Nevertheless, there is 
variation in aspirations for nontraditional oc- 
cupational choices V (and the abihty to stim- 
ulate them). Older women tend to be more 
likely to have such aspirations, and Hispan- 
ics less, than black and white women. In 
short, there is some promise, despite the 
evidence that high school g rls are likely to 
be disinterested in nontraditional careers. 

One final comment is in order. It is a 
shame that we^ as researchers and policy 
makers, ohen focus so much on individual 
factors that affect individual women and their 
choices and neglect employers and how they, 
through subtle and some not so subtle 
^ mechanisms, influence occupational sex 
segregation. 

This neglect occurs for a number of rea- 
sons. First, it is easier to study women than 
it is to study employers. Second, in a pe- 
culiar way, it is te\t that we may have more 
control or effect on individuals than we do « 
on institutions and businesses. It should be 
obvious that individual factors and of^en in- 
dividual forces are but one part of the spec- 
trum. There are numerous factors related 
to behaviors of employment that affect women 
once they enter the labor force. And, in fact, 
there are labor market factors that influence 
their choices prior to entry into the labor 
market. 
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Y "2 Institutional Factors Contributing to 
JL^ Sex Segregation in the Workplace 

PATRICIA A. ROOS and 
BARBARA RESKIN 



Researchers have frequently attempted to 
explain sex segregation in the workplace by 
invoking either workers' or employers' pref- 
erences. In economic terms, the former em- 
phasizes the characteristics and choices of 
the labor supply; the latter claims gender 
discrimination in the labor market. Re- 
search guided by each perspective has shed 
light on the causes of the unequal distri- 
butions of the sexes across occupations, but 
nc|ither workers' nor employers' preferences 
systematically assess how the organization 
of labor markets and the way work is carried 
out within establishments'constrain the sexes' 
occupational outcomes. As Granovetter (1981) 
persuasively argued, to understand the op- 
eration of the labor market, one must ex- 
amine the processes through which jobs and 
workers are matched. Scott (1981:186) di- 
rects our attention to internal (or organi- 
zationat) processes and workplace mecha- 
nisms, that result in people being recruited, 
allocated, and retained in particular jobs. 
Their work and others (e.g., Kanter, 1977; 
Kelley, 1981) focus on both formal and in- 
formal processes existing within the work- 
place that constrain the free operation of the 
labor market. 



The eflfect of informal processes on women's 
employment prospects has been the topic of 
much woik^ recent years (e.g., Epstein, 
1970a. 1^75; Coser and Rokoff, 1971; Kanter, 
1977). For example, women's exclusion frgpi 
or marginality in work groups, which often 
extends into nonworidng hours (Martin, 1980), 
has been found to impair their performance 
on the job (Kanter, 1977; Schafran, 1981). 
Women njiay also lack, access to necessary in- 
formation or be overlooked by senior people ^ 
who could fecilitate their career advancement 
(Epstein, 1970a). Sometimes cowoikers try to 
sabotage women's entry into positions men 
customarily hold by harassing tliem or refus- 
ing to ptpvide help or instruction *(0'Farrell 
and Harlan, this y^me). Such informal bar- 
riers have been found to hamper women's 
employment prospects in such diverse occu- 
pations as blue-collar jobs (Walshok, 1981a; 
Harlan and O'Farrell, 1982), police forces 
(Martin, 1980), forestry (Enarson, 1980), con- 
struction (U.S. Department of Labor, Em- 
ployment Standards Administration, 1981), law 
(Epstein, 1981), medicine (Freidson, 1970), 
science (Reskin, 1978), and management 
(Kanter, 1977). 
In contrast to these informal processes. 
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the segregative effects of formal barriers that 
are institutionalized in labor markets and 
firms' personnel practices have been inves- 
tigated less thoroughly. The efiFects of these 
institutional mechanisms constitute the fo- 
cus of this paper. We define institutional- 
i":*>d factors as those that are either embed- 
ded in or stem from the' formal procedures 
or rules of firms and other labor market en- 
tities, These processes include recruitment 
and Job assignment practices, promotion 
systems, administrative regulations regard- 
ing job transfers, stipulations regarding par- 
ticipation in training programs, and barriers 
to information about certain labor market 
opportunities. Some factors, such as senior- 
ity systems, are by-products of administra- 
tive procedures estabhshed for other pur- 
poses. Others represent deliberate seg- 
regative practices in keeping with laws no 
longer on the books (as in the assignment of 
men to "heavy" work and women to "li^ht" 
work; Bielby'and Baron, this volume). In 
this paper, we examine how these institu- 
tionalized mechanisms within establish- 
ments, and other organized entities in labor 
markers such as unions and federally ad- 
ministered training programs, contribute to 
sex segregation by limiting the access of 
workers of one sex to certain occupations 
and channeling them into others. The ehi- 
phasis in this paper is on institutionalized 
barriers to women's employment in sex- 
atypical jobs (e.g., construction and police 
work). Of course, occupational sex segre- 
gation is also maintained in part by insti- 
tutional barriers limiting men's employment 
in female-typical jobs (e.g., secretarial and 
nursing) and mechanisms fostering both sexes' 
employment in sex-typical occupations (e.g., 
women in clerical or librarian jobs and men 
in engineering or fireflghting work), and we 
discuss these processes, albeit less exten- 
sively. The barriers we consider occur at 
four points: preemployment training, job ac- 
cess and assignment, job mobility and re- 
tention. 

Most of the mechanisms that affect access 



to training, job assignment, and mobility oc- 
cur within labor markets^ and our discussion 
considers relevant labor market theories. In 
synthesizing these theories, we draw heav- 
ily on Althauser and Kalleberg's (1981) con- 
ceptual analysis of firms, occupations, and 
labor market structure, although we deviate 
from their nomenclature and distinctions to 
highlight what is relevant for our purposes. * 
It is useful first to distinguish between ex- 
ternal and internal labor markets. External 
labor markets include traditional, competi- 
tive markets through which employers fill 
entry-level jobs on ladders and qther jobs 
that are not on ladders (including Althauser 
and Kalleberg's "secondary labor market"). 
The entry-level and job assignment barriers 
we identify occur in this market. 

Internal labor markets, according to Alt' 
hauser and Kalleberg (p. 130), have three 
defining characteristics: a job ladder exists, 
entrance is ••estricted to the lowest level, 
and movement up the ladder is accom- 
panied by the progressive acquisition of job- 
related skills and knowledge. The barriers 
to mobility we identify reside primarily in 
firms' internal labor markets. Althauser .and 
Kalleberg distinguish "firm internal labor 
markets" from "occupational internal labor 
markets" and "occupational labor markets," 
the last of which lacks the internal labor 
market characteristics described above. In- 
dividuals in the latter two markets have spe- 
cialized skills and knowledge, acquired 
through extensive education or training^ ac- 
companied by practice, which may culmi- 
nate in licensing, certification, or registra* 
tion. Although these occupational markets 
may exist within firms, they often span s >:v- 
eral enterprises, and mobility among firms 
is common. The occupational labor market 
is relevant here because it is the locus of 
institutionalized rules or policies restricting 
access to training. 

Institutional barriers to the retention of 
workers in sex-atypical jobs tend not to be 
located in labor markets as commonly con- 
ceived but in the way that tasks are orga- 
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nized or in the informal organization of the 
workplace. Filially , sSme constraints on the 
sexes* free access to jobs operate outside 
labor markets in other .institutional arrange- 
ments (examples include communication 
networks and child c;are facilities). We should 
note that these (unctions could be institu- 
tionalized within labor markets (including 
the workplace) to expand women's occupa- 
tional options. (Kanter, 1977, offers some 
useful strategies along these lines.) 

We note at the outset that because the 
practices we consider are institutionalized 
their effect is net of employers' intentions 
and workers' preferences. However, they 
neither emerged nor exist in a vacuum, in- 
dependent of social or cultural factors that 
define certain kinds of jobs as appropriate 
for one sex only. Widely held, deep-seated 
stereotypes about differences between the 
sexes and assumptions about their proper 
roles provide an often invisible foundation 
for many of these organizational practices 
and encourage sex "traditional" decisions by 
individuals in the labor market (Reskin and 
Hartmann, 1984). In sum, these institution- 
dized factors have a life of their own in terms 
of their segregative consequences. How- 
ever, they persist in part because they are 
reinforced by sex-role norms and cultural 
beliefs that shape the preferences of employ- 
ers, workers, and tH>nsumers. 

INSTITUTIONAL BARRIERS TO JOB 
TRAINING 

For many ocx^upations, workers acquire 
the necessar) skills on the job, and barriers 
to training for women in sex-atypical jobs 
reside primarily in the resistance of male 
coworkers. However, many occupations that 
exist in what Althauser and Kalleberg (1981: 
134) call "occupational labor markets," re- 
quire substantial preemployment training. 
Here training has the same function as * port 
of entry ' positions in internal labor markets 
in providing access to a job ladder. The 
training that permits entry into occupational 
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labor markets is available in a variety of set- 
tings. High schools offer some vocationally 
specific classes, and other courses (for ex- 
ample, on electronic equipment repair or 
bartending) are available commercially to 
anyone who can aflFord the tuition. The higher 
education system selects and trains persons 
for most professional occupations. Sex dis- 
crimination in training, along with institu- 
tional bar riers that discourage women's par- 
ticipation in "male " professions, has been 
thoroughly addressed elsewhere (Epstein, 
1970a,b; Theodore, 1971, Hochschild, 1975).^ 
In comparison, the effects of formal voca- 
tional and technical training programs op- 
erated individually or cooperatively by 
unior..s, employers, and public agencies have 
received less attention. Because such train- 
ing is the route to — and indeed is some- 
times requisite for — many predominantly 
male occupations, we first consider insti- 
tuticnal barriers in sucn training. 

Apprenticeship Programs 

Apprenticeship programs are an impor- 
tant avenue for entry into skilled blue-collar 
jobs, especially those in union-dominated 
occupations and industries (since appren- 
ticeship is often the simplest way to enter 
a union; Briggs, 1981). These programs pro- 
vide a formal mechanism whereby skilled 
workers pass on their knowledge to new 
workers through classroom and on-the-job 
training. Such programs are seldom avail- 
able to women. Despite progress in the 
number of occupations in which women are 
now apprenticed (up from 17.5 percent in 
1973 to 44.4 percent in 1977), in 1978 women 
constituted only 2.6 percent of the more 
than 250,000 apprentices registered vnth the 
U.S. Department of I-abor (Ullman and 



* We do not consider training that takes place in pub- 
lic schools and institutions of higlier education. For an 
analysis of the impact of educational institutions on sex 
segregation, see Marini and Brinton, in this volume. 
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Deaux, 1981).^ In addition to their small 
numbers, women are located disproportion- 
ately in certain apprenticeship categories: 
they constituted 54 percent of the barber 
and beautician apprentices in 1975 but only 
6 percent of craft-worker apprentices 
(O'Farrell, 1982) and 1.9 percent of con- 
struction apprentices (Ullman and Deaux, 
1981;Briggs, 1979:225-226). 

The presence of women is rare in ap- 
prenticeship programs because they are less 
likely than men to learn about openings, to 
meet their requirements, and to be se- 
lected. Information about apprenticeship 
programs, usually transmitted by friends or 
relatives (Sexton, 1977); outreach programs, 
and publicity, is less likely to reach women 
wiio seldom belong to the networks in which 
such information is circulated (Waite and 
Hudis, 1981). Even in the female-domi- 
nated occupation of hairdressing, Allison 
(1976:390) found that women were less likely 
than men to have semiinformal apprentice- 
ships, which were associated with subse- 
quent employment in better shops and at 
higher wages. The few women who had been 
apprentices had male relatives in the in- 
dustry and thus presumably were better in- 
forined about their availability and/or value. 

Many labor-management agreements 
stipulate that apprenticeship openings be 
tulvertised only within the plant, where few 
women have worked. Moreover, they may 
be posted in areas inaccessible to women 
employees such as men's restrooms (Briggs. 
1974:13). When unions go outside the plant 
to recruit, they mi^ht consult high school 
industrial aits teachers, who are unlikely to 
nominate female candidates since only a small 
iniinher of women take such courses/^ 



Often apprenticeship requirements are 
harder for women to meet. The upper age 
limit (as low as 24 to 27 in some trades) is 
the most significant obstacle for women, given 
the typical timing of child-bearing. Because 
of their socialization, few young women even 
consider skilled blue-collar work before they 
have spent several, years in sex-traditional 
jobs, at which point economic exigencies often* 
force them to seek better-paying work (Kane 
and Miller, 1981:90; Waite and Hudis, 1981; 
Walshok, 1981a; O'Farrell, 1982). 

Apprenticeship programs are geared to 
young unmarried men who can sustain un- 
paid work or low wages and the uncertainty 
of immediate employment. These condi- 
tions constitute particular obstacles for eco- 
nomically disadvantaged women, who are 
likely to have families to support. In the 
construction trades, for example, high ap- 
plication or union induction fees and the 
long wait between application and accept- 
ance are hardships for women with depend- 
ents and may deter them from seeking ap- 
prenticeships (U.S. Department of Labor, 
Employment Standards Administration, 1981: 
Walshok, 1981a). 

Women who apply are at a disadvantage 
in the selection process. Unions practice 
nepotism or require sponsorship by a mem- 
ber in awarding apprenticeships (Simmons 
etal.. 1975:119; U.S. Department of l^bor. 
Employment Standards Administration, 1981). 
In the construction industry, for example, 
where unions often have absolute control 
over the certification ynd supply of labor, 
labor unions have been particularly resistant 
to accommodating women. As a conse- 
quence, women must generally rely on out- 
reach agencies to place them in jobs or cer- 



^ Tliis figure is even smaller thaii thf* lUimlKT of ^vomeu 
workfrs in craft jobs — in 1978. 5.6 percent of craft 
workers were women (Ullman and Deaux. 1981). 

' One recent study of New York City's voc^ational 
education system found that of 21 job-training hij^ 
schools 12 were primarily male and 5 were primarily 
lemalo. The 5 predominantly female schcxjls were tram- 



in^; their students for traditiiinall** lower-paid employ- 
ment than the predominantly mal*» sch(K)ls. Tho study 
cited sex-biased admission tests, guidance con. selors 
steering students to sex-typical O.elds. and male antag- 
onism to female students in traditionally male fields 
the prnnary explanations for the large j>ex difference m 
vocational training [Sew York Times, L983). 
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tificatioii programs in the construction trades. 
F(r example, one study found that women 
who had not been apprentices were aided 
by family ties in gaining access to the con-' 
struction trades (U.S. Department of La- 
bor, Employment Standards Administration, 
1981:34, 41). 

Another factor hampering women*s selec- 
tion into apprenticeships is that they are 
unlikely to have completed vocationally rel- 
evant programs in high school and are often 
unfamiliar with the tools, procedures, and 
terminology used in blue-collar work. The 
current unstable nature of the economy un- 
doubtedly works against women being ac- 
cepted in apprentiwship pmgrams, since the 
availability of apprenticeships declines with 
rising uneniployment (Briggs, 1979).** 

The structure of apprenticeship programs 
hinders women*s ability to complete them 
and find craft jobs. Many female apprentices 
whom Walshok ^981b:177) interviewed 
complained that they lacked the opportunity 
for hands-on experience and that hostile 
journevf/M^N prevented th(?ir learning nec- 
essary skills. Some {New York Times, 1982b) ' 
cU-gue that^ unions may provide "sepamte and 
unecjual" apprenticeship training for work- 
ers who are not white males. One example 
led the New York State Division of Iluman 
Riji;lits to find a cx)nstniction union local guilty 
of unlawful discrimination for requiring non- 
whit(» apprentices to work more than tv/ice 
as long as whites to reach journeyman sta- 
tus. Moreover, nonwhite trainees had ob- 
solete textbooks and were denied a fifth year 
of classroom training. Wbetjier the same in- 
a(le(iuate training also aft'ects w()men\s ap- 
prenticeship experience recjuires investi- 
gation. 

Scleral experimental programs havt* been 



■* () Karrrll and Harlan {ihis volurnc). for exaniplt'. 
found evidfutf that uonicn art* rnoif hkt'lv to make 
pnWbb at inlej^raun>; Iraditionally male eniploynuMit 
in rapidis fxpundmK firms lhar in fonipanies expt-ri- 
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developed to address the problems facing 
women apprentices. Walshok (1981b) claimed 
that ''competency-based testing" of appren- 
tices in a pilot program at General Motors 
offered apprentices feedback on expecta- 
tions and performance, while leassuring 
journeymen that standards had not been re- 
duced for women and minority apprentices. 
Instituting placement services has also proved 
essential for women, who often encounter 
discrimination from employers (U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Employment Standards 
Administration, 1981:33; Walshok, 1981a). 
Preapprenticeship training in certain con- 
struction programs enhances woiiien ap- 
prentices' chances for success. In addition, 
efforts to match female apprentices with 
journeymen can reduce friction on the job 
and thus contribute to more effective train- 
ing (U.S. Department of Labor, Employ- 
ment Standards Administration, 1981:57). 

However, apprenticeship is not the pri- 
mary entry channel into the trades. Even 
in the unionized sector, which represents 
40 percent of the industrial work force, only 
one-fifth of workers enter trades through ap- 
prenticeship programs (U.S. Department of 
Labor, Employment Standards Administra- 
tion, 1981:23). We now turn to other paths 
by which worktTs enter jobs. 

Federal Job Traininfi, Progrmm 

The federal government sponsors training 
programs to provide an avenue for un- 
skilled, economically disadvantaged work- 
ers to move into more skilled blue-collar 
work. Recent investigations of the (^fleets of 
federal programs on women (Harlan, 
198(), 1981; Berr>'man and Chow, 1981; Wolf, 
1981; U.S. Counnission on Civil Rights, 19S1; 
Waiti^ and Berryman, this volume) indicate* 
sex ine(jua;;ty in training, employmtMit, oc- 
cupational placement, and wages. 

The Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA). enacted in 1975 and 
auuMuled in 1976 and 1978, is the largest 
federal program designt^d to increase the 
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tMuployability and earniiiKii of the disadvaii- 
tagod (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
1981:28-29). As. paraphrased by Wolf 
(H)81:87), the anuM)ded law n»a)mmonds that 
( AIT\ sponsors: 

. ovfra)MU' sex stereotypiiig and artificial bar- 
ritTs to tMuploymotit . . . [preiiumably] by at- 
tempting to (1) oxposjL? women to nontraditional 
career options, and (2) overcome additional bar- 
riers to the eniploynieiit of women (such as child 
Viirv, transportation to work). 

Despite the fact that the law requires prime 
s{xins<n:s to include eligible groups equitably, 
other regidations favor other groups such as 
\ 'ietnain veterajis or youth (Wolf. 1981:109). 
As a rt\sult. m 1977 women were under- 
rt»pres(MittHl in CKTA programs relative to 
their nuinU^rs in the eligible populations (Na- 
tioiud Commission on Manpower Policy, as 
cited in U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 
1981:^9). More important here are the seg- 
reKative iinplications of their uneven partici- 
pation in individual pn)grams. For example, 
u'onuMi wvTV less likely to be assigned public 
sepvkt' jobs or on-the-job ti*aining (which mort^ 
often leads to unsubsidized jobs) and mate 
likely to Ih» in classnK)m training — usually 
preparation for clench jobs (Harlan. 1980; 
Neill and Braun. 1981:102; Wolf, 1981:94). In 
tiseal yvar 1980. ibr (example, 56 percent of 
th()S(* in elcLssnK)m training were female, cxnn- 
iwred with ^XTCtMit of those in on-the-job 
traminK pn)grains (Bendick. 1982:259). In ad- 
dition, while CKTA women expres.sed in- 
rPitsiuK interest in nontraditional jobs Ik^- 
tuetM! 19THiuid 1978. their placrnient in such 
jobs dropped iWoU'. 1981:98). 

Several featnrt^s of federally sponsored 
traiiiinii programs impede women s ati^rss 
to nontraditional jobs. First, these programs 
put priority on (jiiick. lowHH)st placement in 
order to rtninee welfare deiMMideney. which 
iloes little to ensure long-run fmancial in- 
(lependtMue. This emphasis on placing the 
iMost "jol)-ready" individuals encourages 
phu in^ women in tiaditionaily fiMuale em- 



ployment,^ Second, CETA programs are 
targeted to families rather than to individ- 
uals and to the single person within the fam- 
ily who has "primary'' support responsibil- 
ity. These features of the CETA legislation 
hinder the participation of married women 
because any man in the home is assumed to 
bear the support obligations for the family 
(Harlan, 1981:37), Third, veterans' prefer- 
ence policies reduce women's participation 
in CETA, Prior lo 1978, this preference was 
explicit: President Carter directed that 35 
percent of those assigned to public service 
employment be Vietnam veterans. Al- 
though this directive was rescinded, some 
claim the preference persists (Wolf, 
1981:109). Fourth, while the CETA author- 
ization empowers prime sponsors to provide 
support services (such as child care and 
transportation costs) to those othemnse un- 
able to participate, the standard in-program 
(^valuation of a high ratio of trainees to ex- 
penditures discouraged sponsors from using 
fu^>ds in this way (U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, 1981:30-32, Wolf, 1981). 

INSTITUTIONAI. FACTORS ASSOCIATED 
WITH ACCESS TO SEX-TYPICAL AND 
SKX-ATYFICAL JOBS 

Thi^ section considers the institutional 
factors affecting women's acx^ess to entry- 
level jobs, particularly barriers to sex-atyp- 
ical jobs. Typically these barriers reside in 
external labor markets through which entry- 
level positions are filled. They are of two 
t>'{X\s: finn-based hmitations f(jr certain kinds 
of jobs and restrictions on women's access 
to certain (Kxupational labor markets, Sev- 
(^ral tlrmd)as(xi limitations restrict the sexes* 



^ llus problem alfeets nil workers Schiller {19H0.197) 
notrd theKeneral lendeiu y of federally sponsored jol) 
truuiinji [iro^rams to 'eream" the most job-ready pro- 
Kraru appheaiUji for job placement, thus enhancing pro- 
gram siuvess ratios at the expense of the most needy 
job seekers 
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access to sex-atypical entry-level jobs, in- 
cluding employers' and workers* prefer- 
ences and beliefs, entrance requirements, 
and organizational practices regarding job 
assignment. Except when they are institu- 
tionalized in personnel practices, employ- 
ers' discriminatory preferences fall outside 
the scope of our essay. However, we men- 
tion their manifestation in statistical dis- 
crimination because of their special impor- 
tance in excluding women from entry-level 
positions. In employment, statistical dis- 
crimination involves treating individuals 
based on beliefs about group differences in 
relevant characteristics (Phelps, 1972). With 
respect to women it is most often manifest 
in employers' reluctance to hire any woman 
for jobs that require appreciable on-the-job 
training, because they believe many young 
women leave kbv labor force to have chil- 
dren. As a result, newly hired females are 
often assigned to low-skilled dead-end jobs 
(Grinker et al., 1970). Because transferring 
across internal labor markets is very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible (see the next section), 
statistical discrimination has long-lasting im- 
plications for women's occupational out- 
comes. 

^Vitli regard to the second harrier, two 
pr()C(»sscs restrict the occupational labor 
markets in which women can seek jobs. The 
first we havt* already discussed — mecha- 
nisms limiting their chance to train for cer- 
tain occupations. Women also lack access to 
selected lal)or mark<'ts because* they have 
insufticient infornuition about their verv- v\- 
istence. I'Vw nu»thods of jol) rt^Tuitinent are 
fully public, state employment services and 
( lassified advcrtistMuents in mass circulation 
newspapers are notable exceptioi>s. Instead, 
pt-rsonul ties tlirotigh which job .stackers leani 
of possible job opportuiiiti^'S and employers 
of pc)ssil)le applicants art* important in de- 
ttTminiug who i.s hired at the entry 
Bt^low we siiow how Sf'x-scgregated p(T- 
sorial ne tworks foster sex-typed occupa- 
tionul outcomes. Hc( ;ius(» tiu'se mechanisms 



differ for blue- and white-collar workers, we 
discuss them separately. 

hlue-Collar Workers 

Access to Information Regarding Job 
Opportunities Women are unlikely to learn 
about predominantly male blue-collar jobs 
for several reasons. First, the common as- 
sumption that women are not int^^rested in 
craft employment is reflected in brochures 
and publicity oriented toward men (Steven- 
son, 1977; Briggs, 1981). Such materials 
generate little response from women. In an 
ingenious study to determine the impact of 
such materials, Bern and Bem (1973) found 
that sex-biased wording in job advertise- 
ments and the placement of ads in sex-seg- 
regated newspaper columns discouraged 
women's interest in traditionally male jobs; 
only 5 percent of the women surveyed ex- 
pressed interest in linemen and framemen 
jobs when they were written in sex-biased 
language, but 25 percent were interested 
when the language was sex-neutral, and 45 
percent expressed interest when the ad was 
written to appeal specifically to women. 

Traditionally, blue-ct^llar employees in the 
crafts have been recruited from secondary 
.schools and through employee referrals, 
methods unlikely to elicit female recruits 
(C;olladay and Wulfsberg, 1981:78). To the 
extent that employers rely on employee re- 
f(»rrals, new recruits will tend to reproduce 
the existing sex-.segiegated work force. ^ This 
is especially true in certain industries such 
as cr)nstructi()n, wh(*re referral and hiring 
are often acxx)mplished via nei)otisni and word 
of mouth recruitnuMit (U.S. Department of 
Labor. Kmployment Standards Administra- 
tion. 1981:22). 



liarkess (HW)) lounti that finploNrrs oftrn hold tfuMr 
t•lnpl(>vt•<'^ rcsporiMf)!*' for tlu* \o\> ^'alKiui.*t<•^ tlu-y noni- 
niutf. so vwu un[)ias(*ti workt-rs \Ud\ lu'sitatc hrlorv 
tiikiiiK tht* nsk ol rfct^inmrruiitm sotncoiu' vvhosf \v\ 
or T'di'v <<()t*s not rnatt h i\\r work ^roiip 
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Kinployers' leliunct* on tradidonul re- 
cniitnuMit technicjues reflects their belief that 
11 hotnogeneous labor force will facilitate the 
transfer i)f cruft knowledge via on-the-job 
training (Stevenson. 1977). Whether or not 
they are rights the practice p(»rpetuates sex 
segregatio' In geiKTaK to the (»xtent that 
the recniitmeut prcKvss involves parties who 
hold st»x-typed notions about who should 
hold certain jobs — whether they be re- 
cruiters, training program administrators, 
curr(Mit (Muployees, or job seekers — formal 
mechanisms such as outreach programs are 
necessary to ensure that women are trained 
and recruited. As we noted with respect to 
apprentic(\ship programs, information about 
most typically male jobs is circulated in all- 
male infonual netwc^/ks. For example, a 196(i 
study by Sheppard and Belitsky (as cited in 
Folk, 1968) noted that 77 percent of 
blue-ajllar workers surveyed found their jobs 
through fri(Mids and relalivd. In our dis- 
cussion of access to information about white- 
collar jobs (stu* below), we consider in more 
detail tht* segregative implications of infor- 
mal networks and review several empirical 
studies. 

Kmployers oft(»n claim that they cannot 
comply with federally mandated aftirtnatix e 
action re((uir(Mnents because the pool of el- 
igible U'onu'U is t{)o small (U.S. Department 
of Labor. Kmployinent Standards Admin- 
istration, 1981). while women inter(*sted in 
nontraditioiial jobs contiMul that there arc 
too few openings to accommodate all those 
sei-king blu<»-eollar employment (U'tvstley. 
1982). Kane and Miller ( 1981 :88) argued that 
l)olh views art* accurate: while the numbet 
ot women who want to participate m out- 
reach programs and tlu* numbtM' of emplo\- 
eis re(juesting reteirals have increased, the 
lesources !oi' training have remained con- 
stant. .\s a eoiis<Miuenc-e. th<' suppK" of trained 
\^on^en thr^se piograms are able to produc-e 
is se\rrely limited. 

Special programs often succeed m placing 
uonu'n in noutiaditional jobs. I^'or e\ani[)lr. 



40 percent of the women in nontraditional 
blue-collar occupations whom Walshok 
(1981a) interviewed had direct contact with 
special recruitment and counseling agencies 
that were specifically designed to link in- 
terested women with job opportunities in 
nontraditional fields. Almost none of these 
women found their jobs through advertise- 
ments. Thus, while men can be recruited 
through existing recruitment channels, 
placing women in heavily male jobs appears 
to require specialized intermediary place- 
ment agencies or other outreach efforts. 

Employer Practices Regarding Entrance 
Reifuirements Several kinds of rules or re- 
quirements employers impose restrict wom- 
en\s access to a variety of jobs. While insti- 
tuted to help returning veterans, veterans* 
preference rules also limit women's access 
to several occupations that have been la- 
beled male. F(Jr example, 65 percent of the 
government agencies surveyed gave some 
form of preference to veterans in selecting 
police officers, an occupation women have 
had considerable difficidty entering (Eisen- 
berget al., 1974, as cited in Martin, 1980:47). 
By restricting competition, veterans* pref- 
(Tcnce rules serve the latent function of re- 
serving such occupations for men. Interest- 
ingK\ some* states have exempted tradi- 
tionally female occupations from veterans* 
preference {Personnel Administration of 
Massachusetts w Feeney. 1979), so these 
policies do not incrt^ase male access to tra- 
ditionally female occupations. Despite their 
segregative* efVt^ct. the Supreme (A}urt al- 
lowed veterans' preference* rules to stand in 
its 1979 d(»cision in Fvetiey, 

For much of this century, protective labor 
laws ruled out man\ occupations to wonuMi 
and provided an excMsi* tu employers who 



■ Srv U.S DfpartiiUMit ot l.ahfir. KriiploN lufut 
St.indanis .Xdiniiiisti.Uit)!! i l^JM -^2'. t(»i' him this inctlitKi 
i»l 1 ♦'( rniliiu nt opcr.itcs iii (Ih- coMstriution uulustry 
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did not want to hirv women for other jobs. 
Under the regulations inteq^reting Title VII 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, such laws can- 
not be applied to only one sex. Recently, 
however, employers in some industries (e.g., 
rubber, lead, metal, and chemical) have re- 
fused to employ women of child-bearing age 
in jobs that expose them to toxic substances 
(e.g., lead, vinyl chloride, carbon disulfide, 
pt\sticides), rather than develop standards 
that would protect both male and female 
workers. Bell (1979) and .Wright (1979) 
pointed out that employers ignore toxic haz~ 
ards in traditionally female jobs (e.g., op- 
tTating room nurses' exposure to waste an- 
a(^sthetie gast^s. beauticians' to hydrocarbon 
hairspray propellants, flight attendants' to 
al)()vt»-average U^vels of radiation). 

In (Mfififi V. Duke Power Company (1971), 
the Supreme Court construed Title VII of 
the 1964 (^ivil Rights Act to prohibit job 
recjuirements that disproportionately ex- 
clude members of protected groups unless 
they were dt^nonstrably job related. This 
ruling was applied in 1975 to strike down 
the height and physical agility requirements 
that baried tiearly all women from l>eing 
police oHicers in San Francisco (Cates, 1976; 
Martin, 19H():44). Reflecting the lag be- 
tween court rulings and changes in prac- 
tices, many police departments continue to 
use height and agility retjuirements, with 
tht* result that woiium are underrepreseiited 
among tliose t^hgibU* to apply for positions 
(Martin. 1980:47). A inaxiinuii)-age rt^stric- 
tion for polict^ rt^eruits advtTsely afVects 
wonien s elianees to become police oflleers 
lor the sanu* reasons it limits tW^r partici- 
pation in apprentiet^ship programs. 

.\et(vss to traditionally inah^ jobs is also 
iiupairtul b\' what Newman (197fi:272) char- 
acteri/ed as "sex bias in machinery design/' 
lifcausc of sex di[h»n^nees in physical si/.e, 
some women may find it ditFicult to ust* nui- 
thines designed for men. Similarly, ma- 
chinery used in traditionally female ein- 
plovujent (sni h as fine work rt^cjuiring Iniger 



dexterity) may inhibit men's employment. 
Employers have sometimes claimed that the 
cost of adapting machinery for women is 
prohibitive. This problem is highlighted in 
the military. In discussing the costs of rede- 
signing special clothing and equipment to 
accommodate the increasing the number of 
women in the Armed Forces, Binkin and 
Bach (1977:54) noted: 

In particular, the as.signment of women to tra- 
ditionally-male occupations could require exten- 
sive changes. ... In a number of critical di- 
mensions — weight, stature, sitting height, . . . 
the average woman measures significantly less ^ 
than the average man.** 

Organizational Practices Regarding Job 
Assignment In establishments with only a 
few occupations, decisions regarding hiring 
and job assignment may be one and the same. 
However, for large establishments that are 
continuously hiring for a variety of occu- 
pations, it helps to examine separately the 
factors associated with the kinds of jobs to 
which workers are assigned — the focus of 
this section. Sex differences in initial job 
assignments reflect sex stereotypes about 
appropriate work roles for men and women. 
Ortain jobs have Ikx^u hi.storically .sex typed 
as male or f<Mnale (Oppenheimer, 1968). Sex 
typing persists in part because men and 
women learn to "prefer " jobs tliat society 
det^ms appropriate for th(Mr .sex. Howt^'er, 
the persistenct* of occepational st^x segre- 
gition cannot l)e reduced to st^x differences 
in employees' prefereIK■t^s. In the case of 
initial job assigmuents. tMuploytTs' organi- 



In llu' same vfin. rnililar\ anlhonlifs ha\<* ar^ijcd 
that the !unnl)fr (»f woi?irn who can In* a.ssKnilal(»d inU) 
llu- Armed Font's is litiiilfd hv cmsI oI adaplinu 
livirij^ ami uorkinj; facdilit- . ♦ «;s(* lor example, 

the Deparlmetil of Nav\ i\u • *d that the total 

l osl lor adapting all aclr. v N.-vy sij.,/> would raniie from 
to $1-^2 million, depending on how mam women 
needed to Ik* •att'onmuHialed iliinkin iiid hai li. 19TT 54' 
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zational practices contribute to the perpet- 
uation of sex segregation, and these insti- 
tutional practices reflect, and are reinforced 
by, societal norms. ^ 

Based on their sex, workers are often as- 
signed to so-called light or heav7 work. These 
initial assignments are often due less to job 
content than to stereotypical notions about 
what kinds of work are compatible with fe- 
male and male workers* alleged strengths 
and weaknesses. For example, lifting one 
heavy object a day has justified restricting 
a job to males. Under Griggs (1971), Ala- 
bama height and weight minima for prison 
guards that excluded almost all women were 
struck dowti 

Formal policies assigning women to light 
work would probably not survive legal chal- 
lenge, but litigation — always expensive and 
slow — is not a viable option for many women. 

Kven women who are employed in such 
nontraditional sectors as the military typi- 
cally work in what are traditionally female 
jobs outside the military. Considering how 
this comes about is instructive. After the 
1970 decision to end the draft, the U.S. De- 
partment of Defense began to increase the 
number of women in the Armed Forces. 
Within four years, the proportion of women 
had more than doubled to approximately 5 
percent of all Armed Forces personnel 
(Binkm and Bach. 1977:14). Prior to 1972 
only 35 percent of the- military's occupa- 



U'luir t rrtain jobs haw l)ect» historically lal)<»l**(i 
inair or IrrnaU'. this (hn's lujt invan that jobs nevt^r 
I Udw^v th<Mr st'x tyiH'. Clerii al jobs*, for example, have 
shil'ted from a male to a femah* sex type (Tilly ami .Scott. 

157». as has pjihlie sc h(K)l teaching (Tyaek and 
Strobei. m\) Carter ami Carter ( 1981) argued, with 
respei t to the professions at least, that this shifting of 
sex t\pes ihTives iuuu the deskilling (»f oeeiipations 
and that ssomeii entering jobs previously identified as 
men s employment n)ove mto the most routmi/ed sec 
tnrs of these (leeupations 

'1*he Snprenie Court, however. pern\itt(»d the state 
to den\ wonu'n jobs as prison jzuards in u\d\c nwiximunJ 
sennits prisinis wher<' their salety was allejiedU in 

jrop.uds 



tional specialties were open to women; cur- 
rently, all hut comhat-related assignments 
(ahout 42 percent of all enlisted positions in 
the Armed Forces in 1977) are available to 
women {p. 17).^^ Although the percentage 
of women working in male sex-typed mili- 
tary specialties (e.g., infantry, electronic 
equipment repair) increased from 9 percent 
in 1972 to 40 percent in 1976 (p. 19), most 
women in the military still work as medical 
and dental specialists and administrative 
specialists and clerks. 

The U.S. General Accounting Office (1976) 
identified three reasons for the persistence 
of sex-segregated occupational assignments 
in the military. First, wornen lack infor- 
mation regarding the full range of job op- 
portunities. For example, over half of the 
female .Army recruits interviewed in 1974 
reported that their recruiters had not in- 
formed them of various assignments for which 
they were eligible (a comparable percentage 
was not provided for men; p. 10). Second, 
many women reportedly preferred admin- 
istrative or medical jobs, perhaps because 
young women who choose military careers 
may wish to avoid being doubly unusual in 
selecting specialties with few or no women. 
In addition, because military pay is deter- 
mined by rank and time in service (and not 
by occupation), women lack the financial in- 
centive to pursue jobs that in civilian life 
are both higher paying and held predomi- 
nantly by men. 

Third, and most important women are 
automatically excluded from both combat- 
r(*latt»d occupational specialties and posi- 
tions set aside for men who return to the 
Unitcnl Statt^s from inale-only overseas and 
sea-duty jobs (estimated to be another 9 per- 
cent of all enlisted positions, yielding a total 



The definition of eonihat-related (xc upations has 
re( (Mitly been hnmdtMied to include 2.3 additional niil- 
itar\ ocrupalional sp<»eialti(»s. I he V S. Army currently 
hars women Iroin a total of fil (or 17 |>(»reent) of its joh 
speriaUies i.NVu )(trk Twws, \9>^2a^ 
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of 51 percent of positions not open to women; 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
1977:Table 11).^^ Each of the services has 
additional restrictions on the entry of women 
that further hmit women's job options. TJius, 
according to the U.S. General Accounting 
Office report, while nearly all military oc- 
cupational specialties were open to women, 
once all restrictive factors were taken into 
acxH)unt, only 26 percent of all enlisted po- 
sitions were available to them.^^ Not only 
do these restrictions inhibit job access at the 
entiy level, but they also limit women's later 
mobility, since combat and other male-only 
jobs are the* main route to upward mobility 
in the military. 

White-Collar Workers 

wSex differences in access to information" 
and recruiting networks, entrance restric- 
tions, and the allocation of men and women 
to sex-typical entry-level jobs also contri- 
bute to sex segregation among white-collar 
workers. 

■Access to Information and Recruitment 
Networks Occupational sex segregation 
persists in white-collar jobs in part because 
information networks are sex segregated. 



This total <»stimate varies by military service. In 
1977 the pertt^ntuf^e of all jwsitions unavailable to women 
because of a eoinhat restriction was 50 percent in the 
Army. 60 percent in the Navy. 7 percent in the Air 
Ftjree. and 73 percent in the Marine Corps (calculated 
from Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense. 
1977Table 11). 

* * This vanes substantially by military service. In the 
Army only H percent of all positions were available to 
women, compared with H. 76. and 5 percent for the 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine C^orps. respectively. The 
greater proportion of open jobs in the Air Force was 
due to the small numher (7 percent) of all positions 
that are classified as combat related (all figures calcu- 
lated from Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense. 
1977 Table 1 1). Tljese figures are from 1977. As noted 
in note II. the estimates fOr the Army will be reduced 
with the new restriction in the number of specialties 
oprn to women 



Granovetter (1974) explored the role of per- 
sonal contacts in securing employment among 
professional, technical, and managerial 
workers. He conpluded that the key to the 
process by which a worker with certain char- 
acteristics gets "matched" to a particular job 
lies in large measure in the dynamic process 
whereby job information flows through in- 
formal personal networks. Those outside 
networks (e.g., young labor force entrants, 
recent immigrants) must rely on formal means 
of finding employment, such as intermedi- 
ary agencies. With respect to sex segrega- 
tion, the questions of interest are whether 
the sexes have equal access to personal net- 
works, whether they are equally hkely to 
use them, and whether networks are equally 
effective for women .*nd men. 

In holding most professional and mana- 
gerial jobs, men enjoy personal and work 
associations that facilitate learning of other 
opportunities in those fields. Women, con- 
centrated in clerical and service jobs, nor- 
mally find thexnselves outside that network. 
Instead they share information- with same- 
sex friends and coworkers. Thus, men's and 
women's positions in the occupational struc- 
ture themselves contribute to continued sex 
segregation in occupational allocation. Sev- 
eral' network studies elucidate these sex dif- 
ferences.^ Langlois (1977:Table 1) found, for 
a small sample of government workers, that 
men were slighdy more likely than females 
to secure their initial employment via per- 
sonal contacts, while women more often ac- 
quired their jobs through direct application. 
Moreover, sex differences in the use of per- 
sonal contacts were largest in the two oc- 
cupational cate"'^»-^ ^ '/ith the fewest women 
(administrativi < . ^rs and laborers/serv- 
ice workers). 

Ensel and Lin (1982:8) tound that men 
were more likely than females to have used 
personal contacts in their initial employ- 
ment search, whereas- women were more 
likely to have relied on formal job-search 
methods. Interestingly, although each sex 
relied predominantly on same-sex contacts 
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in searching for their jobs, men were less 
likely to use cross-sex contacts, which would 
reduce their chances of learning about job 
opportunities in female-dominated occupa- 
tions. (Of course, they may have refrained 
from consulting female informants because 
they did not want low-paying female jobs.) 
Finally, women who found high-status jobs 
were more likely than men to have used 
mere acquaintances and indirect contacts 
f weak ties") with males. This finding is con- 
sistent with the conventional wisdom that 
women who want to progress in their ca- 
reers in male occupations need men's help 
either as sponsors or at least as intermedi- 
aries (Hennig and Jardim. 1977). 

Caplette (1981:176) found that identical 
percentages of male and female employees 
in a variety of publishing settings used per- . 
sonal contacts to break into the book pub- 
lishing field. However, men relied more on 
same-sex contacts ilxm did women. Because 
men hold the more prestigious jobs in pub- 
lishing, as in other industries, male contacts 
are likely to be more, useful. Here too the ' 
women relied more on formal job search 
methods: they were twice as likely as men 
to have used intermediary agencies and half 
* s likely as men to have **knocked on doors** 
to secure their first job in publishing. 

Taken in sum. these studies suggest that 
the use of personal contacts in securing ini- 
tial employment is more effective for men, 
which may explain men's greater propensity 
to use them. This difference reflects both 
the sex-stratified occupational structure and 
employers' conservatism in hiring. 

Entrance Restrictions Employers' en- 
trance recjiiireinents operate somewhat dil- 
ferently in white- than blue-collar occupa- 
tions because of the different nature of the 
jobs for which entry is sought. In blue-collar 
jobs they often consist of formal rules (such 
as veterans^ preference, for example), 
whereas restrictions on white-collar entry 
operate more subtly. Hiring decisions, es- 
ixrially those for prestigious professional and 



managerial occupations, often involve sub- 
jective evaluations of whether the applicant 
will "fit in.'* Whiiyhe problem of fitting in 
also contributes to vVpmen's underrepresen- 
tation in craft and otHer blue-collar employ- 
ment (Martin, 1980; Walshok, 1981a), hiring 
an "outsider** for a prestigious White-collar 
occupation has greater organizational im- 
plications, given the higher levels of uncer- 
tainty in these jobs as well as their greater 
rewards (Kanter, 1977). Because workers in 
these occupations have more control over 
their work, organizational elites must en- 
sure that those hired will not disrupt the 
ongoing work or challenge the nature of the 
organization. Tliey do this by hiring those 
whose socialization and backgrounds resem- 
ble those of members of the organization 
and by fostering unobtrusive controls that 
structure people*s work attitudes and be- 
havior (Perrow, 1979:152; Smith and Gren- 
ier, 1982). ^"^ Finally, firms with highly struc- 
tured internal labor markets face more serious 
potential consequences of a hiring error. As 
a result, except during periods of labor 
shortage, employers may prefer to err by 
failing to hire a qualified worker rather than 
hiring an unqualified worker (Stevenson, 
1977).*^ Apparently, qualified applicants 
whose personal characteristics make them 
suspect are particularly likely to fall victim 
to such decision strategies. 

Sexton (1977:26) argued that the use of 
highly subjective evaluations unrelated to 
jol) content tends to favor hiring men for 
jobs they customarily hold (see also Epstein, 
1975). There is also limited evidence that 
subjective evaluations based on interviews 



Ffrrow {1979.152) labeled these unobtrusive wn- 
trols "piomist'-setting." While premise controls are not 
a direct example (jf entrance restrictions, by structuring 
people's behaviors and altitudes oner they are hired 
they help ensure that any recruits with "deviant" ba<^- 
j^rounds (e.g.. women oi members of minority* gro\ips) 
are kept "\\\ line" within the organization 

Tlie caution exercised by academic teimre com- 
rnitlees often illustrates this principle. 
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are detrimental to women seeking sex-atyp- 
ical employment.^® 

Finally, nepotism rules are also important 
in restricting women's access to white-collar 
employment; the traditional exclusion of 
women from teaching at universities that 
employ their husbands (although no longer 
the case in most universities) is .n obvious 
example. A recent example appeared in a 
news stor>' in a national news magazine in 
which the chairman of a major corporation 
was quoted as remarking that * we have a 
policy at this company that we don't hire 
wives" (Newsweek, 1982a,b). In a letter to 
the t^ditor. he corrected himself saying that 
the policy applied to spouses of corporate 
officers, not wives in general. However, in 
reality women have probably borne most of 
the brunt of such rules. 

Orfianizational Practices Regarding Job 
Assignment While sex segregation in en- 
try-level occupations has been well docu- 
mented, our understanding of the processes 
whereby difFerential allocation occurs is 
largely speculative. Two recent case studies 
provide insights into how workers have tra- 



Duhrck (1979) found that gender affected how in- 
terviewees for jobs in management were evaluated. 
Anions applicants whom interviewers considered qiiaU 
ified. nu*n were .significantly more lik.^ly to he rec- 
ommended for a job. I)id)eck suggested that being 
•'(lualilietl" is determined differently for men imd women. 
She found that the four most important factors affecting 
th«- decision to hire males were (in order) an evaluation 
of their (iualiRcati(ms. leadership exi>erience. interest 
in the job. and academic performance. In ct)ntrast. the 
most important factors for women were job inte/cst. 
academic performance, race, and qualifications. Thus, 
the criteria for evaluating female and male applicants 
♦were ranked diOerently. I)ub(»ck (p. 97) c^)ncluded that 
the primacy of job mterest (i.e . whether the applicant 
was rated as interested in the job) over qualifications 
for female applicants reflects eniployer concern about 
feiUtde career orientation 

' • The Suprenie Court declined to t^)nsider this issue 
in refiismg to res lew a decision by the 7th I' S C Circuit 
C.Hirt of Appeals that f»»nnd Libbv-OwensFords' nep- 
otism polu > tu be job related 
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dltionally been assigned to jobs: Caplette s 
(1981) study of the publishing industry and 
Epstein's (1981) study of the male-domi- 
nated legal profession. Although Caplette 
investigated an entire industry (which in- 
cludes management, sales, editorial, and 
clerical occupations) and Epstein an occu- 
pation, similar processes apparently oper- 
ated to allocate men and women to sex-typ- 
ical employment in both settings. >Ve should 
not^ that, while the processes Caplette and 
Epstein document still prevail, they are 
nevertheless changing in the direction of the 
relaxation of sex typing. 

Although publishing, which is one-half to 
two-thirds female, is viewed as a women's 
business, it has always been controlled by 
men (Caplette. 1981:71). Having entered 
book publishing in increasing numbers in 
recent years, women are still concentrated 
in advertising and publicity, art design, pro- 
duction, and editing children's books and 
manuscripts (p. 75). Men dominate mar- 
keting, sales, and management. Sex typing 
becomes even more apparent when these 
specialties are broken down further: women 
predominate as manuscript editors, edito- 
rial assistants, design directors, and secre- 
taries; men are editors, publishers, sales 
representatives, and marketing directors. 
Differences in background and credentials 
could not account for these sex differences 
(p. 155). Women traditionally entered pub- 
lishing througli secretarial jobs, whereas men 
entered as sales representatives or editorial 
assistants. College textbook publishing il- 
lustrates the general pattern of sex differ- 
ences in initial job assignment. According 
to Caplette (p. 205). those in the field tacitly 
understand that sales, particularly the col- 
lege traveler job. is the route to upward 
n)obilit>': approximately two-thirds of the men 
began their careers in this position but only 
9 percent of the women did so, all of whom 
wt»re hired in a single year. Women were 
automatically excluded from these posi- 
tions, on the assumption that the extensive 
traveling retiuired would conflict with their 
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present or future domestic responsibilities 
(p. 208). 

Epstein (1981) also found sex typing in 
lawyers' entry-level positions. First, a large 
number of women lawyers work for the gov- 
ernment: in 1970, 37 percent did, compared 
with 19 percent of the men. By 1977 the 
percentage of women lawyers working for 
the government had decreased to 22 per- 
cent, compared with 17 percent for men 
(Epstein, 1981:112). Second, women law- 
yers are overrepresented in certain special- 
ties (including trusts and estates, domestic 
relations, and tax law) and ip particular types 
of jobs (research, writing of briefs, and pro- 
viding legal assistance). Not surprisingly, 
these specialties and positions rank lower 
than those in which men are concentrated. 
Third, wonien have generally been accepted 
in nonpublic positions but not in the more 
public corporate and litigation specialties. 
Epstein s (p. 107) interviews revealed that 
tirnis were reluctant to hire women because 
they feared clients' reactions. Women were 
also considered not tough enough for ne- 
gotiations and less able to participate in the 
camaraderie between lawyer and client. In 
sum, specialty assignments for lawyers re- 
flected the norms governing the sex appro- 
priateness of jobs. This is due both to self- 
selection ot women into jobs in which they 
are accepted and to employer biases that 
derive from sex-role stere.*otypes. 

INSTITUTIONAL FACTORS AFFECTINC; 
MOBILITY INTO SKX-ITFICAL AND SKX- 
A'lTFlCAL JOBS 

T\\v r(*C()ginti()ii that workers mobility 
opportunities are governed by internal labor 
markets that exist within firms or occupa- 
tions (or lx)th; Althauser and Kiilleberg. 1981) 
is critical for identifying institutional ba(; 
riers to woint^rs mobility into and advance • 
inent witliin sex-atypical jobs. IiUernal labor 
market tht»()r\' identifu\s the job ladder as 
the primary path by which worktM's improve 



their occupational status. It is only for entry- 
level positions that workers must compete 
in a relatively open labor market. Following 
labor market entry, job shifts — both hori- 
zontal and vertical — are restricted largely 
by the job family in which a worker is lo- 
cated. An establishment's internal labor 
market primarily consists of its promotion 
practices that define mobility opportunities 
across and up job ladders; These may be 
firm, union, or civil service rules about con- 
trolling movement across jobs. Several re- 
searchers (e.g., Stevenson, 1977; Osterman, 
1979; Harlan and Weiss, 1981; O'Farrell and 
Harlan, this volume) have noted the role 
that internal labor markets play in limiting 
women s mobility into and advancement in 
traditionally male jobs. Internal labor mar- 
kets do not rob personnel officers and su- 
pervisors of all discretion in employment 
decisions. Both conventional and statistical 
sex discrimination still occur, although they 
are more likely to occur with respect to pro- 
motion, where merit is often a legitimate 
consideration, than in layoff decisions, where 
seniority usually governs (Althauser and 
Kalleberg, 1981). However, discrimination 
may be less common than at the entry level. 
First, to the extent that hiring at the entry 
level is segregative, job groups will already 
be relatively homogeneous with respect to 
gender. Second, Insofar as job ladders struc- 
turally constrain promotion decisions, they 
should override biases of individuals. In this 
section we focus on how seniority systems 
constrain mobility into sex-atypical jobs. We 
then examine how the organization of two 
particular promotion systems contributes to 
sex segregation. 

Seniority Systems and Mobility 
Opportunities 

Sf»ni()rit\' syst(Mns consist ot tormal r\\\vs 
witiiin organiziitions in which a worker's length 
of employment must Ik* givt»n weight by de- 
cision makers in promotions, trausftTs, lay- 
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offs, and benefits. Along witli procedures reg- 
ulating job posting and bumping and bidding 
rights, seniority systems structure workers' 
mobility prospects. These formalized proce- 
dures ensure a stable work force and trans- 
ferability of skills from senior to new employ- 
ees, while providing workers with job security 
by protecting them against being replaced by 
younger workers (Stevenson, 1977). How- 
ever, they also Umit minorities* and women's 
access to many jobs (Kelley, 1981). Recent 
court decisions {U,S . v. Teamsters et n/., 1977; 
American Tobacco Company v. Patterson, 
1982) have permitted seniority systems as long 
as tUvy werv not adopted with discriminatory 
intent, despite their demonstrated segrega- 
tive effect. 

Organizations vary in the units across which 
a seniority system operates. They can gov- 
ern an entire plant, a department, at a job 
.setiuence. In job sequence systems the sen- 
iority unit is a cluster of occupationally re- 
lated jobs that represents a skill ladder even 
if'lhe jobs are in different departments (e.g. , 
all painters in a firm may constitute one sen- 
iority unit). When paired with restrictions 
or iHMialties for transferring across units, more 
narrowly defined seniority systems are 
problematic for women because they con- 
stitute a barrier to mobility for those outside 
the department or job family. Workers 
transferring across seniority units may lose 
their seniority and are vulnerable to layofl's 
(Kelley. 1981:5). In keeping with narrow 
seniority units, rules may limit job bidding 
to members of the unit and job openings 
may he post(»d only in the department or 
work areas fV(»(iuented by workers in the job 
secjuencf. Hence, outsiders lack informa- 
tion about such jobs. Another practice that 



of nnirst'. xuorv narrowly dt*fint*(l seniority sys- 
tfins an* preli'ral)l<» for iiK'Uinlu»nt\ of hifth-waKt- units, 
snuf lhi'> insnlatf johs from tht* con^x-tition of othtT 



hampers the mobility prospects of those out- 
side the seniority unit includes ambiguous 
eligibility requirements for transfers. 
Adopting plantwide seniority systems would 
eliminate much of their disparate adverse 
impu / women and minorities in one- 
union firms, but, where employers have col- 
lective'bargainingagreements with more than 
one union, opportunities for mobility can re- 
main limited (Steinberg and Cook, 1981:69). 

Kelley 's (1981) study of an electric prod- 
ucts manufacturing company (an industry that 
traditionally employs a substantial number 
of women) illustrates that seniority reform 
alone is not necessarily sufficient to enhance 
women's mobility prospects. All workers in 
the plant were subject to one collective bar- 
gaining agreement and seniority was plant- 
wide. In 1967 prohibitions against transfer- 
ring across seniority units were lifted and 
plantwide bidding and posting procedures 
established. Yet 9 years later, despite the 
absence of exclusionaiy language in the col- 
lective bargaining agreement and a strong 
seniority clause that should have ensured 
that seniority would govern transfers and 
upgrading, few cross-system transfers had 
occurred. Sixty percent of recent openings 
that could have been filled by transfers were 
filled by new hires, mostly white men. While 
some men helped integrate the plant by 
moving into some traditionally female fields, 
this did not enhance women s opportunities. 
Men continued to be concentrated in re- 
strictive high' wage job ladders with few 
workers. Thus, continued discrimination in 
hiring undermined formal reorganization ef- 
forts, suggesting that a more activt* set of 
reforms would be needed to reduce occu- 
pational segregation by sex (for documen- 
tation of this point, see O'Farrell and Har- 
lan, this volume). As the Conference Board 
(Shaefferand Lynton, 1979) survey implied, 
the right to transfer laterally must Ik' ixi-- 
cornpauit'd hy inechaiiisins to puhlici/.f job 
openings. tMKouragf and prepare wohkmi to 
pursue them, and provide support tor those 
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women who transfer into traditionally male 
jobs.^^ 

The Structuring of Opportunity: Other 
Organizational Practices 

OTarreirs (1980) case study of a local union 
in a large Northeastern industrial plant il- 
lustrates ways other than seniority systems 
that mobility opportunities are structured 
for blue-collar jobs. Employment in OTar- 
relfs plant was highly segmented: of the two 
company plants the union local represented, 
the smaller plant was historically female 
dominated, whtle the more modem plant 
was male dominated. The two plants re- 
mained sex segregated partly because jobs 
were posted separately within each. Fur- 
tliennore, jobs that opened up when a worker 
dianged jobs within the plant were not posted 
but instead were filled at the managers' dis- 
cretion. Thus, workers were unaware of op- 
portunities available in the other plant. Even 
if they learned of transfer opportunities, 
workers lacked cross-plant bidding rights. 
Given the greater number of jobs in the 
larger mostly male plant, the detrimental 
effects of posting and bidding restrictions 
fell primarily cn the mostly female workers 
at the smaller plant. Treating the two sex- 
s(?gregated plants as separate organizational 
entities ensured the persistence of sex seg- 
regation. 

Recent studies of state civil service em- 
ployment focused qn structural barriers in 
white-collar jobs. Here researchers exam- 
ined "career ' or promotion ladders asswi- 
ated with particular entry-J?:»vel jobs. Work- 
ers in certain entry-level jobs were "on the 



mobility track," while others had to shift 
"tracks" to move up. 

A case study of promotion under New York 
State's civil service system by the New York 
State Commission on Management and Pro- 
ductivity in the Public Siector (1977) showed 
how career ladders perpetuate sex segre- 
gation. Women and minority workers, con- 
centrated in the lowest-level jobs with short 
career ladders, had few advancement op- 
portunities. Of the 43 different career^ lad- 
ders, women generally filled the low-floor/ 
low-ceiling ladders, while men predomi- 
nated in the higher, longer ladders (p. 30). 

In a similar study in four other New York 
State agenciejB, Peterson-Hardt and Perl- 
. man (1979) found that in over 90 percent of 
the career ladders, the incumbents were at 
least 60 percent one sex.^ Moreover, in all 
four agencies, female-dominated career lad- 
ders began at lower entry levels and offered 
fewer opportunities for advancement: fewer 
than 14 percent of the female ladders ranged 
into high civil service grades, compared with 
31 to 41 percent of the male ladders, de- 
pending on the agency (p. 57). Not only 
were women in New York State government 
more likely than men to be on truncated 
ladders — in essentially dead-end jobs — but 
their job ladders were also harder to climb 
because the educational and experience re- 
quirements for promotion were harder to 
satisfy than in male-dominated career lad- 
ders (p. 78). Smith's (1979) findings replicate 
these results, in 13 job * chains" with at least 
three steps, high-opporttmity chains (de- 
fined as those in which at least 15 percent 
of the jobs were at or aliove xhv entry man- 



'^The Conference Board report also revealed that 
plantwide senioril> had not been siicxessful in inownti 
women into Ini^lier-skilled |)lue-eollar jol)s in some 
eornpanies. where blue-collar women workeri who had 
aix iunulatf-il enou^i senionty lnd into clerical jol)s where 
thev preferre<l to remain (Sharfferimd I.snton. 1979.70). 
Mobihtv ina> also luive tw-rn limited l)y nJorr informal 



barriers, expected opposition from n)workfrs ()r work- 
rrs* sense of aclnevrtnerit at hav inK escaped btue'Colla» 
origins. 

Since women o>mprised al)out 45 prrcrnt of t|je 
civil NcrN'itv w(irk (on e in New York m 1977. the results 
would have lu'cn more nselul \uii\ the resrarcliers sfl 
a In^lier v.due to de-line sex-donunaled jobs 
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agt>rial level) were Tilled predominantly by 
men, while low-opportunity job chains were 
held mainly by women, 

Research currently under way at the Cen- 
ter for Women in Government (Hatner, 1981; 
/ HaiKntM'e et al., 1981) extends that of Peter- 
/ son-Haidt and Perlman (1979) by investigat- 

ing the differential impact of personnel prac- 
tices on women's and minorities* prospects for 
promotion to management positions. In New 
York State government, promotion involves 
st»veral steps: setting criteria for elif^ibility to 
complete for the promotion, a cx)mpetitive ex- 
amination, and selecting the successfiil a^- 
didate from the top three who pass the exam 
(liitner, 1981 ;3). Kligibility is limited to em- 
ployt»t\s in "feeder" jobs specified in the job 
I)osting. Although women made up 53 per- 
cent t)f all si'dtv employees in 1979, they con- 
stituted only 12 iHTcent of those in designated 
feeder jol)s for management positions. Fe- 
male and male applicants for the New York 
management jobs were equally hkely to pass 
tlie exiun. tUid, when women got into die three- 
person i)(X)K their chances of being chosen 
weregixKl. However, the consequence* of bas- 
ing eligil)ility on a feeder system comp^)sed 
of jobs ht*ld disproportionately by men was 
tlrat ov<T 70 percent of the three-person pools 
were idl male. Tliis system ensured that men 
would liokl iilinost all managerial jobs — whicli 
was tlu* case. 

In less l)ureaucrati/ed promotion sys- 
tems, recoriunendations play a larger role 
than the formal procedures we have de- 
scribed above. This too can contribute to 
sex si^gregation because female clerical jobs 
are more likely than male* jobs to provide 
direct serviees to one s immediate super- 
visor (a reflection of the institutionalization 
of wonuMi in helpe*r or assistant n)les; Kp- 
stein. 1976:191)^ Because supervisors may 
he reluctant to recommend ve*ry effective 
assistants for promotii)n, relying on sup<»r- 
visors' recommendations of candidates for 
promotion from clerical to managerial jobs 
may undermine organiziitional eflbrts to 



promote women (Kanter, 1977; Shaeffer and 
Lynton, 1979). 

Informal networks in the workplace also 
differentially affect the sexes' mobility pros- 
pects. Epstein (1970a,b, 1975, 1976) has 
identified several informal mechanisms that 
restrict women's mpbility prospects: women • 
are likely to be less connected to commu- 
nication networks, less involved in sponsor- 
protege relationships, and less likely to have 
access to the clublike relationships charac- 
teristic of many of die professions. (While 
Epstein cx)ncentrated on the professions, the 
logic of her argument holds for blue-collar 
occupations as well.) Kaufman (1978) found 
t^'iat female professors (especially those who 
were not married) had fewer males in their 
collegial networks than did their male col- 
leagues. Because men dominate the upper 
levels of academe, women had less access 
to those in authority positions. Contrary to 
these results, Strober (1982:32) found no 
significant sex differences in access to men- 
torships for a sample of Stanford MB As four 
years after graduation. Strober's study and 
that of Harlan and Weiss (1981) suggest that 
more investigation is needed to provide a 
definitive answer on the role of mentorship 
in- female and male mobility. 

Some companies have restructured their 
internal labor markets to increase women^s 
employment opportunities, partly in re- 
sponse to federal enforcement efforts (Shaef- 
fer and Lynton. 1979:34; O'F'arrell and Har- 
liui, this volume). Changes inchade devel- 
oping strategies by employers, support groups, 
and managers to make job openings known 
to women and minorities; analyzing jobs to 
retain only those qualifications that are tnily 
iu»c^\sSiU7; enacting safeguiirds against man- 
agers* biases for fair evaluation of candidates; 
and monitoring the promotion pnxx^ss. In 
recx)gnition of the fact that existing career lad- 
ders curtail women s chanct^sfor mobility, .some 
firms have analyzed ajid revised job families 
to creat(» iu»w career lines for women into 
managerial (positions. 
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INSTITUTIONAL MECHANISMS 
ASSOCIATED WITH RETAINING 
WORKKHS IN SEX-ATYPICAL JOBS 

This section focuses on institutionalized 
features of the workplace that iiffect the re- 
tention of work'ers employed in sex-atypical 
jobs. Since most workers are in sex-typical 
jobs, institutionalized factors that facilitate 
the retention of workers in these jobs are 
probably more important in maintaining sex 
segregation. For example, the availability of 
part-time clerical work enables women to 
combine paid employment with child-rear- 
ing, thus contriUiting to the highly segre- 
gative^ character of clerical employment. The 
compatibility of short working days and free 
summers with child-rearing attracts moth- 
ers to public school teaching. That these 
same features are accompanied by smaller 
salaries is likely to discourage the retention 
of men. Many mechanisms that encourage 
workers to remain in sex-typed jobs have 
evolved hand in hand with the development 
of these jobs and may have been influenced 
by workers' sex. Unfortunately, space con- 
.straints preclude examining them here. With 
respect to sex-atypical jobs, we note two 
recent studies that show a considerable 
amount of mobility by workers of both sexes 
into and out of sex-atypical jobs: Rosenfeld 
(this volume), and Jacobs (1083). Obviously, 
segregation results from both entry barriers 
to .sex* atypical jobs and mechanisms that 
discourage workers who hold such jobs trom 
remaining in them. We havewiisidered some 
of the.se factors in describing the mecha- 
nisms associated with access to sex-atypical 
jobs and will return only to those that affect 
retention (liff'Tently. 



Rccruitnu'ut Practices and lufonnation 
Alnnit Jobs 

A Yvi'vut study of women in nontruditional 
jobs m 10 pubHc utility companies sug- 
grstfd tliat riuruitment methods strongly 



affect retention. Meyer and Lee (1978) in- 
terviewed 164 women, and their supervi- 
sors, peers, and subordinates, regarding the 
effectiveness of special programs devised to 
move women into nontraditional jobs. The 
interviews suggested that informing female 
applicants about the characteristics of jobs 
for which they were applying reduced turn- 
over. Nowhere is this more evident than in 
the comparison of the typical experiences of 
professional/managerial and blue-collar 
workers. Women selected for professional 
and managerial jobs usually underwent ex- 
tensive .screening, whereas piogram admin- 
istrators often had to persuade blue-collar 
women to apply for traditionally male jobs. 
The dropout rate for women recruited for 
blue-collar jobs in this maimer was very high, 
especially in jobs that required heavy phys- 
ical labor or had undesirable working con- 
ditions, (p. 17). Shaeffer and Lynton (1979) 
also found that the more information firms 
provided women entering traditionally male 
blue-collar jobs, the higher the retention 
rates. Particularly useful were clear descrip- 
tions of job demands, slides, tours, oppor- 
tunities to talk with workers (t^specially fe- 
male workco-s), and a chducc to try out various 
aspects of the job. See O'Karrell and Harlan 
(in this volume), for additional recruitment 
practices found to be successful in retaining 
women in nontraditional jobs. 

Training — both prior to beginning a non- 
traditional job and on the job — may be the 
most important dettTminan't of retention. 
The study of women in public utilitii\s cited 
above as well as two surveys of won)en in 
construction stressed the value of special 
l)retraining for women entering traditiimally 
male blue-collar jobs {MeytT and Lee, 
197<S:18, U.S. Dt^partment of Labor, Km- 
ployinent Standards .administration, 1981; 
Westli^y. 1982). By exposing women to the 
tools aiul teclmi(iut»s with which most men 
l)ecom(» familiar while young, prt^traming 
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puts women on a more (Mjual footing with 
new male recruits (see OTarrell and Harlan 
in this volume for additional evidence on 
this point). 

Walshok's (1981a) interviews with women 
in nontradition;d blue-collar employment in- 
dicated that unstructured on-the-job training 
in which apprentices depend on a single jour- 
,neyman is problematic for women, since it 
makes them vulnerable to their trainers* biases. 
Some formal on-the-job training enhances the 
chantt,^ that women will obtain necessary skills. 
But Walshok also stressed tlie importance of 
hajuls-on experience during formal training. 
WonuMi whose preemployment training in 
male (Ktjupations included actual work ex- 
pt*ri(Mict^ were more likely to find jobs, to 
leani how to ptTfbrm them well, and to sne- 
ered in thtMU. 

Organizational Mechanisms That 
Influence Women s Retention in Sex- 
Atypical jobs 

Certain organizational arrangements fa- 
cilitate women's success in nontraditional 
jobs. Of particular importance are commit- 
ment by top management to improve wom- 
en s tMuployment opportunities (Shaeffer and 
Lynton, 1979:21) and a full-time equal em- 
ployment opportunity staff (Meyer and Lee, 
1978:4). O'Farrell (1980:124) identified lack 
of organizational support as an important 
barri(T to womeirs (Mnployment in nontra- 
ditional work: missing at the industrial plant 
she studit^l wtTe any special recruitment 
programs to inform women about tht^ naturt^ 
and advantages of nontraditional jobs, tran- 
sition programs to t^ase the shift into non- 
traditional (Mnployment» and support on the 
job for women t^xptMiencing diinculty. 

Other organizational practict\s. which 
cannot bt* thoroughly examined hert^ bt^- 
causc of spact^ constraints, foster or hinder 
women's retention in st^x-atypical jobs. 
Pregnancy It^ave. opportunities for flextiint* 
or part-time work, and child care can makt* 
jobs luort* accessiblt* to wouumk whert^ts re- 
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quired shift work, overtime, a^)d extensive 
travel may discourage women from staying 
in certain jobs. 

The Role 'of Unions While unions can 
facilitate women's entry into nontraditional 
employment, they can negatively affect 
women's retention (O'Farrell, 1980; New- 
man and Wilson, 1981; Steinberg and Gdok, 
1981). Lack of female leadership may limit 
the effectiveness of unions. Programs that 
would enhance women's retention in jobs 
(such as child care) are more expensive than 
the bread-and-butter issues unions have tra- 
ditionally addressed (Steinberg and Cook, 
1981:63). Women as a group are only one 
constituency of unions and, given their un- 
derrepresentation in leadership positions, 
not a particularly powerful or vocal one. 
Without female leadership to press for such 
programs, they are often bargained away in 
negotiated agreements. 

LMck of Standards for Entry Lack of 
specified standards for job performance has 
limited women's ability to perform on the 
job and, hence, their retention in blue-col- 
lar jobs. The U.S. General Afccx)unting Of- 
fice (1976) found that some women in tra- 
ditionally male military jobs bad been as- 
signed to jobs for which they wert* not phys- 
ically suited, and their lack of strength con- 
tributed to their inability to complete re- 
(juired tasks. The report recommended that 
tht^ military services develop physical and 
optTational standards required for job per- 
formance as wt^ll as mej^sures of men's and 
women's ability to .satisfy established stand- 
ards. Of C()urst^ tlu^ danger of instituting 
such standards is that the\' may be ust^l to 
kvvp all wonu'ii out of traditionally male 
employment rather than to ensure that only 
thost^ men and wonuMi physically suitt^d to 
tht^ job will be hirtKl. 

Seniority We considtTt^i seniority sys- 
tiMus in some detail t^arlitT in our discussion 
of mobility, \ivvv v^e sinipW strt\ss that sen- 
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ionty svstcins orjiaiii/.cd tor units sinallcr 
than an entire plant have predictable neg- 
ative eonseciuences for women's retention. 
Department or job se(iui*nce systems ren- 
der women who transfer to mah* jobs in (ht- 
ierent seniority units vulnerable to hivofls 
in an eeonornie downturn. Steinberg and 
Cook (1981:(>>i) noted that seniority systems 
also inhibit women's retentH)n by redueiuK 
the likeliliood that work-sharing systems 
mi^bt be imph-menied as an alterriatis-e to 
layoflv W'lien narrowly struetured seniority 
sy.^tems are used to determine shiit assign- 
ments and overtime all(K'ation. as in the steel 
industr> . wonu-n with low Keniorits who are 
assmned to ni^ht shifts or re(jnired to work 
()\ertime ma> have to (juit if they cannot 
cirranee tidecjuate child eare (W'alshok, 198 hiL 
Seiuont\ s\ stems that tiuarantee bumi^nui 
rmhts m the iMse of layoffs-- includiuu tin* 
rmht to bump back into sex traditional jobs 
the\ left ma\ facilitate women's willinu- 
ness to enter and their retention m sex-atyp- 
i(al finpioxment. Not onU are their jobs 
more secure in tlie excnt of an economic 
downturn, but uomeMi Uain evpertise in more 
]{)l)s in tin* |)l.mt therrb\ enlnncuiU theu' 
tutui (• lob prns|)rcts 

OnintiKiitifiu i^f Wiuk find the Winkjihuc 

\\ hen a t''^^ v.i)i,ifii work m .i Uioup 

.md iihilr (owiJlkris arc iH)t siippoi tiv e. the 
.iMinimt nt nitei (Irpt'nflrncr n<*ci'ssar\ t(j at 
lomplisli .1 task is impfutant Stmu* oi thf 
wdinrn \^ .ilslruk l9Sl.t mtri\u'\M'(l mdi 
( atj-d that n..jlt' t n\M)i kri s" luiuillmuness to 
\M)ik with thrm t)M muhipt rsi>rj tasks ham 

pcicd thr-n .ll)}llt\ in inmplrtr tln'M mW fi 

lobiiutii- am! iiltimatrK disi oaiaeed thnn 
\hli«)nuli the f»-M^r.iiu<- n| mah" (^^\^t)^krls 
In 11. a air m^ I jhif 1' wiai{/<-(! iiariua it ( mmh s 



into play when work is ()r^^ani^ed such that 
women's at/iiity to do ilicir jobs depends on 
male cooperation. By assigning womeii jobs 
they can do alone or by providing female 
work partners, organizations can retain 
women working in nontraditional jobs 
(Shaeffer and Lynton. 1979; Walshok, 
1981a;.^^ . 

Some intriuiiic aspects of the work itself, 
the tools, and the typical division of labor 
also influence the success and retention of 
women working in nontraditional blue-col- 
lar jobs. With training, wonien can learn 
how to use unfamiliar tools, but. as we noted 
above, ecjuipment and tool design may oc- 
casionally interfere with successful job per- 
formance. Fione(Ts in nontraditional jobs 
have found it difficult to ol)tain proper work 
ck)thes(/ii^vlne.s.vUVeit. 1978;9()). At ATc^T, 
for (wample. the higher accident rate of 
women in vjutdoor ^ol^s spurred the com- 
pan\' to introduc(* nghter-weight and more 
mobile eciuipment. Hales and White (1981) 
of the ('oal Kmployment Project found that 
o\ cr one-half of their sample of women min- 
ers feared for their saf<'ty because of iin- 
properK ht ing prottvti\e e(juipment. B(K)ts 
and hai'd hats were tow large, and o\ crsi/ed 
ulo\cs uot stuck in moving machinery. 

Studies of uomen in forestry, mimng. 
I onstrnctiou. ami other outdoor jobs (Kn- 
arson. 19S(). Hales and White. 1981. r..S. 
DejKirtment of Labor. l'anplo\ inent St.iud- 
ards Administration. 1981 . Walshok. !9Sla'' 
ha\(" pomtcd out the \er\ real problem that 
aic("ss to .i(h'(jiiatc samtarx facilities [)ie- 
Nciits Thr ^bsclu nf sn( h f.K ilities toi 
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women exposes tluMU to lu^alth risks and 
sexual harassment (see Enarson, 1980; and 
\Vhit(^ et al.. 1981). While costly (Bethle- 
hem Steel spent over $10 million to outfit 
its mills, shipyards, and mines with wom- 
en's loekers, restnmms. and showers over a 
5-year (Jt^riod; Bmiws.s Week, 1978:90), thvsv 
iiicilities wrv essential for making; tradition- 
ally male hlue-eollar jobs aeee.ssihie to many 
women. 

INSTITITIONAL FACTORS Ol'TSIDK TUK 
WOHIvPLACK 

The focus of this paper is on institution- 
al i/ed fat'tors that exist within the work- 
place. However, many factors outside tlu* 
vvorkj)lace aiVect women's occupational and 
advancement prospc^cts indiri^ctly by aiVect- 
inU their labor iorce participation. 

The lack of adequate child care^ alFects 
women s ac c(*ss to and retetition in jobs. Th(^ 
r*'Comiition that inadecpiati^ child car(^ con- 
stitutes a barrier to woinc^n's (Muploymt^nt is 
recent, at least amon^ lawmakers. Not until 
l^iTS did (.'oni^ress, in an amendnu'ut to Ti- 
tle- VII of the I9f)l Civil Hi^hts Act (U.S. 
Commissioii on (jvil Hij;hts, 1981:5), spe- 
cifically re( ()uni/e that women's childbeai- 
nm role constrained t^^'Mr educational -md 
t tnployment opportuniti(*s. Inadec^uate child 
care affec ts wonien's em[)loyuH^nt options in 
several wavs 1 1 ) by limiting their (Mitr\' into 
the labor force, (2) by n^s'trictinu their par- 
tic ipation in fc^deralK sponsored education 
and trammu prourains, \)y reduciiiu the 
amount ol time tliev can devote to their jobs 
and encourauum their retention in part-time 
|ol)s. '.'i \)\ restnetmy their abilitv to work 
certai" hitts. '5j I)\ preventing them from 
IxMiiU lie to take adv.mtai^e of traimn^ fof 
more dcmandniu jobs for which the\ are 
(jiiahfied. aiul \H' bv constrauiinu theii par 
tuipatinn \u lobs that require tr:i\elinu It 
|)robabl\ also contributes to women's lessei 
|),irtu q'ialion \i\ union acti\ ities and ulti 
n.atrlv uiuoM Iradcrslnp 

Sii»\e\s !ia\e nidHated ho\\ nhult'(juate 



child car(* arrangements limit women's em- 
ployment prospects. Shortlidge (as cited in 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1981:10) 
estimated that approximately 20 percent of 
currently nonemployed women do not work 
b(^cause of unsatisfactory child care arrange- 
nuMits. Presser and Baldwin (1980) reported 
a similar figure: 17 percent of nonemployed 
women would look for work if satisfactory 
child care were available and 16 percent of 
cum*ntly employed women would work more 
hours given suitable and reasonably priced 
child care. 

It has been suggested that inadequate child 
c'dvv may contribute to higher accident rates 
among women assembly line workers. Cuth- 
bertson (as cited in U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights, 1981:12) suggested that stre,>s 
is a significant factor in industrial accidents, 
and worry about inadequate child cart^ may 
contribute to stress. However, more ri^- 
search is ne(*ded bi^fore we can accept this 
contention. 

Fed(Tal laws contribute tos(»xsegr(^gation 
by affecting women's labor force participa- 
tion. Income tax laws discourage secondary 
family (*arners — usually women — frotn 
ent(Ting the labor force, sinc(^ additiomil 
(Mrnings dvc taxed at a progressively stei^per 
ratctBlumlicrg, 1979. Cordon, 1979a). So- 
cial S(^curit> laws have a similar efiect, since 
dual-eanu^r familic^s get a lower return to 
their social si^curity mvestmtMit than do sin- 
ule-earniT couples, and nuirric^d women arc 
often entithnl to higher })t»nefits as tluMr hus- 
bands' dep(^ndents than as retired workers 
in their own right (HhunlxTg, 1979; (Gor- 
don, 1979b). 'I'he federal policies underlying 
these laws discourage women s continuous 
labor force attachment, which in turn has a 
strong negative impact on their access to 
high-wa^(^ employ men t ami mobilit\ op- 
portunities. 
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I Finally, fcuiioinic factors also ri^duco 

woiiuMrs opportuDitv to go into business for 
themselves. One harrier to eiitrepriMieur- 
ship among vvoiiUMi is difticiilty in ohtaiiiing 
financing;. Financial institutions prefer to 
.sup{M)rt larger and less risk)' ent(*n^rises. and 
women are* prone to start snuill husinesses 
in loNv-proHt. lalK)r-int(Misiv(» industrii^s (U.S. 
Department of (.'oinine^rce, 1978:5). 

CONCIASION ^ 

This papiT reviews workplace mecha- 
nisms that act as harriers to women's em- 
plox inent in traditioinally male johs. Tlu^se 
inechanisms. institutionalized in the labor 
inarkc^t and in firms' personnel practices, are 
less well understood and less studied than 
those factors inore^ ofteMi cited as explana- 
tions for (Kvupational sex segregation: char- 
acteristics and choici^s of tin* labor supply, 
on the one hand, and gender discrimination 
i)\ employt^s. on the other. Using internal 
'labor market tluu)ry as our theort^tical 
framework, we argue^ that such workplace 
ineclumisins act as barriers to women s em- 
ploN intMit prospects at four points in the job 
allocation process: preemploynuMit training, 
access and assignment to jobs, mobility, and 
retention. 

Investigating barriers to women's job op- 
portunities that are institutionalized in the 
labor market and the organization of work 
is valuabU^ in identifying useful areas for fu- 
ture iiHiniry and essential for di^veloping in- 
tervention strategi(^s. Kmpirical studies that 
dotMunent sex diBtM'enees in acci^ss to em- 
ploN iuent information, the allocation of the 
s(*\(vs to "sex-appropriate" ejuployiuent. the 
sexes' (liiferential location in job clusters, 
barriers to A-omen's access to entry-le\ cl po- 
* sitions on high-prestige job ladders, and so 
forth will help us bettei" undeisland how 
internal labor lUJirkets ()p«'rate and how thev 
might be modified to work to women s ad- 
vantage. Our ti!Kilysis also suggests the kuuU 
olOn'.aui/ational clianges that might j'ednce 
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se^gregation. As the papiT by O'Farrell and 
Harlan (in this volume) shows, many of the 
m(Thanisms that we identify as baniers have 
been manipulated by organizations atteinpt- 
ing to improve women s employnuMit op- 
portunities. What remains to be cxplort^d 
more fully is what functions these institu- 
tional mechanisms serve* within organiza- 
tions and labor markets and for whom. 

Kdwards (1975. as cite^d in Tolbert. 1982) 
noted that when buri^aucratic control 
emerged in lahys^markets at the* beginning 
of the ceMitur\\ large firms could no longer 
personally numagi* iMnployees. In response, 
they instituted administrative regulations 
ri^garding (jualifications for employment, 
wages, criteria for promotion, and so forth. 
In unionized industries, man)' of these pro- 
cedures bi^ciune union as wi^ll as company 
policy. At that time\ the exclusionary im- 
plications for women of bureaucratic pro- 
cedures were not view{»d as problematic in 
light of prevailing social valuej^. By the* time 
law and social opinions challenged their dis- 
criminatory effects, resistance to modifying 
long-establishe»d pe*rsounel prcK^>dures would 
\)v experte^d from those with a stake in theur 
administration. For t»xampl(\ s(Miiority sys- 
tems and other job ladders that structure* 
promotion opportunitievs are* e^coiioinically 
advantageous te) both emplo\ e>rs and work- 
ers we'll positioned in firms* inteTual labor 
marke'ts. FnlleT analysis of other hmctious 
the'se' segre'gative me'chanisms fultlll is nec- 
e'ssar\- to de'vise' nondiscrinimatory alteMiia- 
live's. 
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Commentary: The Need to Study the 
Transformation of Job Structures 



MARYELLEN R. KELLEY 



Research undertaken within an institu- 
tional framework attempts to explain labor 
market outcomes for different race and sex 
groups (e.g., relative wages, unemployment 
rates, and occupational status) as a function 
of the efforts of trade unions, professional 
associations, and employers to control the 
employment relationship. The arrange- 
ments that shape the work situations of dif- 
ferent groups have been described by John 
Dunlop (1958; as a "web of niles," both for- 
mal and informal, that structure employ- 
ment opportunities and allocate workers to 
different segments of the labor market.^ 

In Chapter 13, Roos and Reskin have 
shown that the phenomenon of sex-segre- 
gated work can be analyzed, at least in part, 
as a function of this refiulatinfi of labor mar- 
ket operations. They discuss institutional ar- 
rangements tliat have been found to restrict 
women's entry into the higher-paying, more* 
stable jobs ty])ically held by men. In so doing, 
t\w authors have focused on only one set of 
practices that regulate labor market opera- 



* Kor a H'tcnt pn-srntatUHi oi" se'Kinf"t<*(l labor mar- 
k(»( thtMir\. SVC (ioriloit ci ai. (19821. 



tions: those that pertain to the allocation of 
workers to different kinds of employment 
opportunities. Within that general category, 
their analysis is further limited to rules that 
act as artificial barriers to the movement of 
women out of the so-called female domain 
of work into male^-yped jobs. While their 
efforts to identify all the exclusionary prac- 
tices that have been uncovered by research- 
ers in recent years in the area's of recruit- 
ment, hiring, initial job assignment, training, 
promotion, and intrafirm transfer are valu- 
able, I think this is an insufficient view of 
the problem. The problem encompasses the 
whole literature, and therefore my remarks 
should l>e taken to l>e constructive and mainly 
directed toward/wfure research — both con- 
ceptual 'and empirical. 

First, 1 discuss some of the limitations of 
the studies to which Roos and Reskin refer. 
I then offer a brief criticism of the concep- 
tual framework they themselves use in dis- 
cussing the institutional arrangements that 
promote a sex-divided workplace. 

It is difficult to draw any general conclu- 
sions about the relative importance of the 
many specific practices described by the au- 
thors in explaining patterns of sex segn 
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tioii in employment. This is hecause* the re- 
search to which they refer is exploratory, its 
purpose being to identify different practices 
and to show how they act as harriers to the 
integration of women into male-typed jobs. 
For the most part, the research consists of 
case studies of particular establishments or 
small sample surveys of individuals from se- 
lected occupational groups. Some of the 
practices the authors describe are well-known 
and l)latant examples of deliberate sex bias. 
But the more obvious barriers may not be 
the major impediment to the integration of 
women into male-typed jobs. There is a need 
lor research that, in a systematic fashion, 
examines thv incidence of certain practices 
within and across industries, occupational 
groups, and locales. 

1 recogni/.e that it is extren»ely difficult to 
do such research. It recjuires the coopera- 
tion of managers and union ofticials, who 
may not want to have a researcher look too 
closely at the inecjuities in their practices. 
Kwn so. such research is needed to dispel 
what(»v(T misconceptions we may have about 
the relative importance of one or another 
kind of arrangement. Making checklists of 
"source of bias" is not enough — certaiidy 
not if we ultinuitely care about formulating 
an effective policy and strategy for change 
that will result in tlie improvement of the 
econonuc position of large numbers of 
wouien. 

One probleni with lists is that they are 
static. Orguni/ational rules and the institu- 
tional arrang(Mnents of iabor inarkets change 
over time including exclusionary prac- 
tices, rhus. forexai!ipU\ arbitrary and sex- 
biased (Mitr\ recjuirenients to union-con- 
trolb»(l apprentic(»ship prograuis in the 
building traders were once elective barriers 
to vvomt^n's employment in the construction 
mdustrv because the uni(»ns acted as "eni- 
plo\inent intermediaries between their 
n)embers and ( ()ntract()^^'* through hiring- 
hall arrai»Ut'nients ((ilover aiul Marshall. 
1H77.2(>'. An a consequence ofthe increasing 
importance ot the luniunion sector in the 
ccn^tMH ti(»n industrv durmg the 197()s. the 



apprenticeship programs and hiring halls of 
the building trades are no longer effective 
methods for controlling entry to construc- 
tion jobs, for either men or women (Mills, 
1980). 

Another problem with lists is that they 
tend to imply that at least some increase in 
equal treatment vyould be gained by the re- 
moval of any one of these barriers, holding 
the others constant. But in any sort of com- 
plex work situation, that is unlikely. Rules 
interact. Let me illustrate by criticizing an 
aspect of rny own recent work (Kelley, 1982). 
In the case of complex seniority systems, 
the absence (or even removal) of rules that 
penalize mobility across sex-.segregated job 
ladders may not signal (or lead to) a mean- 
ingful change or improvement in the op- 
portunities for women to'* be promoted into 
male-typed jobs, if the rules governing the 
selection of eligible workers permit the em- 
ployer to hire from the outside (rather than 
strictly promote from within) or if those 
higher-paid jobs simply are not expanding. 

This leads me to my major concern with 
the conceptual ti'amework within which Roos 
and Reskin have placed their discussion of 
bow the regulation of labor market opera- 
tions promotes sex segregation. They have 
focused on those arrangements that inhibit 
the* integration of women into the male do- 
main of work. Rest arch on racial stratifica- 
tion tends to do the .same thing: "White" 
jobs an* the norm and the object of iiKjuiry; 
th(* problem is svcu as one of how to reduce 
the harriers to (*ntry to those jobs for people 
who an* not white. This association of an 
institutionalist analysis almost exclusively 
with ruU*s that restrict competition within 
labor markets reflects an implicit theoretical 
assumption: that the regulation of labor mar- 
ket ()p(*rations is primarily the result of ef- 
forts ot formally organized gnnips of workers 
(in tnule unions or professional associations) 
to prot(*ct {or "shelt(*r") themselves from 
( ompctition with each other, from difVereiit 
groups within t})e nuMubership or fn)in non- 
nieinbers. There aie. howevtM'. two otiier 
arras ot" I'euulation that this perspec tive iu»- 
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gleets. Both entail looking at the active, self- 
interested roles of personnel managers, in- 
dustrial engineers, and strategic corporate 
planners in structuring the employment re- 
lationship. I have in mind rules that channel 
women into same-sex employment oppor- 
tunities in the first place, together with tliose 
that govern the creation of new, explicitly 
"female" jobs.^ 

There are a number of examples of re- 
search examining how men are channelled 
into what are thought to be appropriate ca- 
reer paths, but little research has been done 
to investigate that question for women. Os- 
tennan's recent study (1980) of the early work 
(experience of young men is the kind of re- 
search that needs to be done on young 
women. In that study, Osterman examines 
the function of certain small-sized establish- 
ments in the secondary labor market in pro- 
viding training and experience for entry into 
large organizations with characteristically 
primary-sector jobs, vSuch linkages between 
young women*s earlywork experiences (by' 
type of employer) and their future career 
paths within the so-called traditional domain 
of female-typed work need to be investi- 
gated to discT)ver if there exist typical "feeder*' 
systems for regulating the flow of young 
women into labor market segments in which 
women predominate and to understand in 
what ways they are similar to or different 
from those that seem to apply to young men. 

Roos and Heskin's focus on barriers gives 
short shrift to those practices tliat structure 
tlu* eniploynuMit opportunities facing wo- 
intMi — t\g., job design, wage setting for in- 
dividiKil jobs, and location decisions pro- 
nuilgated unilaterally by nianagers. Instead, 



these structures are taken as given. Like so 
many writers concerned about the problem 
of sex-segregated work, these authors treat 
the problem of the sex-typing of jobs almost 
as if it were a fact of nature. That is, because 
the sexual division of labor in some form is 
evident in all societies, regardless of their 
social or economic structures, and because 
sex differences in treatment have a long his- 
tory in this country, it is assumed that the 
separation of the sexes irt the workplace to- 
day has been a constant for a long period of 
time and is ultimately exogenously deter- 
mined by social and cultural forces outside 
the employment relationship. To Roos and 
Reskin, "traditional** sets of jobs are readily 
identifiable as invariantly male or female. 
These distinctions are so apparent and 
thought to be so enduring over time that 
the authors do not feel that they even need 
to tell us what they mean by the categori- 
zation "traditionally male" or ''traditionally v 
female." 

Besides the implication that the compe- 
tition between men and women i& more im- 
portant than the conflict between workers 
and the managers who administer employ- 
ment systems, Roos and Reskin*s depiction 
of rigidly sex-segregated spheres of work ig- 
nores the great changes in technology and 
the occupational structure of the U.S. econ- 
omy that have taken place over the past 80 
years and the shifts in the domains of wom- 
en*s work that have occurred at the same 
time. ^ Because affirmative action policy pre- 
scriptions motivate their analysis, the au- 
thors are concerned almost exclusively with 
the set of practices by which people are 
processed through a given structure of jobs 



" HuTr is ve'l another approufh. which Roos ami Re- 
skin mnore* ultoKclhcr. the radical FeMninisl hleraltirt* 
that fcKUsfs not so rniith on competition or other proc- 
esses within markets lor waK«* labor as on the relation 
ship ot siK-h Tuurkets to nonmarket institutions, notahly 
patnarchical relations in the household and the* hnka^t . 
hetvieen paid and \in()aid W{;rk. For examples of eai Ik 
see Martnunn « 1979) and Power (1983}. 



* For an (Exposition of the relationship between tech- 
noloRical chan^f and the growth (^f ernploymont op- 
portunities for women in the \^*vf»rtieth cent\ir\-, see 
Baker (19(>4). For a less heniftn view on how the in- 
troduction of new work methods and macliiner\- has 
affected the* task structure of jobs and the demand for 
different kinds of workers, se'e Braverman (1974) and 
Kdwards (1979). For a study that de»scrihes the' char)^- 
sexual division o( lalK)r within ne*w arenas of work, 
see Kraft (1979). 
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and the reward systems to which they are 
attached. The importance of job design cri- 
teria, job evaluation practices, and the lo- 
cation of work in maintaining sex segrega- 
tion is hardly considered. But in fact we 
have evidence that new jobs are often de- 
signed and valued explicitly in relation to 
the gender of the work force expected to be 
recruited to fill those positions. For exam- 
ple, according to one recent study on work 
organization and the location decisions of 
managers, branch offices were located in 
communities in which large numbers of 
married women could be expected to be in 
need of employment (because of high un- 
employmt^nt among male heads of house- 
holds). Their labor market choices were also 
constrained by geographic immobility and 
child care responsibilities (Teegai'den, 1983). 
Barbara Ehrenreich's most recent mono- 
graph (Fuentes and Ehrenreich, 1983) is one 
of a growing number of feminist studies of 
the ways in which electronics firms search 
the globe* for locations where they will be 
able to continue to organize assembly work 
around the use of extremely low-paid young 
women. 

By limiting the analysis to only those rules 
that act as barriers to or constraints on wom- 
en's moveiTu^nt into and out of diiferent types 
of work, the analyst can account only for 
differences in the ways in which women and 
men are processed through a fl^iven structure 
of jobs and systt^n of rewards. To explain 
how jobs becH)me sex-typed or indee^d. even 
r(»segregated, after having bt^eii intt^gratt^d. 
we ne(*cl also to takt* into account how tht^ 
structure of work changes, i.e.. how man- 
agers buiullt* tasks into jobs and how tliost* 
jobs art* t\\rn \i\\kvd to particular rt^vard 
systiMUs and opportunity slructurt\s. 
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Job Integration Strategies: 
Today^s Programs and 
Tomorrow's Needs 
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Scores of private employers, including 
large corporations such as AT&T, General 
Electric, and Ford, have experimented with 
programs to reduce sex segregation in their 
work forces.^ Primarily in response to fed- 
eral equal employment opportunity (EEC) 
enforcement activities and pressure from 
women desiring expanded opportunities, 
some of these firms have successfully in- 
creased the number of women in nontra- 
ditional jobs, i.e., jobs predominately held 



by men. By studying the experiences of these 
companies, we hope to learn what inter- 
ventions have been successful and how they 
can be more effective in the future. 

This corporate perspective on job inte- 
gration is important because the extremely 
slow progress reflected in national statistics 
masks both progress and problems in the 
industries and firms where enforcement ef- 
forts have been targeted/^ The experiences 



' It is not possible' to icleutif) or even to enumerate 
all the Anjencan companies that have actively tried to 
facilitate job integration. AlthtHi^h there Im been lU) 
.systematic clat;< collection, we estinjate that the ninn}»er 
is (juite lar^e based on the number of company expe- 
nences discussed in this paper and on other literature 
desi>?.ned to help imus meet afFinnativ** action require- 
ments (e.^ , Pfeifferand Walshok. 1981; {'arlev. 1979: 
Hall and Albrecht. 1979. Stead. 1978. Urw(H>d. 1977. 
Cunnm^hain. 197H, Koxley. 1976. Purc<'ll, I97fi. (Gor- 
don and Stroh'r, 1975. lacobelli and Muc/yk. 1975. 
Hollander. 1975. Jon^^eword and Scutt. 1973). The ac- 
tivities of the Kqual Kinployment Opportunity (:t)m- 
inission al.so provuh' an indvx of cori>orate activity in 
this area. The Commission reiK)rted that it is ujoni 
tonnji 20 major airirmativ e action agreements (jKTsonal 
communication. 1982). In fiscal 1981 it settled 1H,73<) 
charges of einplo>ment discrimination and filed 368 
lawsuits nndi'r Tith' \ U tjf the 1964 CimI Hiuhts Act 
as amended These mclmled charges bu.sed ou race. 



national ()rigin. and religion lii well as sex. In the same 
year EKOC: reported receiving 47.4.54 new charges of 
discriminati<m under Title Vll (including ^462 filed 
concurrently under n)!,t discrimination or equal pay 
acts). Because there are multiple bases (e.j;.. race, sex) 
and issues hirinft. discharge), the Commission 

analyzed a total of 77.802 charges against piivate em- 
ployers. 37.703 or 48p<'rcentofwhich involved charges 
of sex discriminatitMi [V.S. Kqual Kmployment Op- 
portunity (Commission. 1982). 

In part this is due to the inadetpiacy of available 
data discussed in papers from this and other confe*r- 
ences (C:. Brown. 1981; Wallace and l^Mond. 1977). 
For example, the census data are not current enough, 
(KvupationaJ cxhJcs and KKO ! categt)rie,s are too bmad. 
the U.S. Department of l.abor*s Kstablisliment Surv#'y 
does not include sex (Hergmann, 1980. Barrett, 1978). 
and ncme of these studies controls for program inter- 
ventions. 
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of these firms. rcilfcU'il prinmrily thronjih 
case studies and corponite surveys, are the 
fuciis of this paper. More speciiicalK\ the 
focus is oil two important pohcy (jiiestions 
posed hy the Coininittee on Women s Kni- 
ploynient. First, what kinds of interventions 
are hkely to sueeeed or fail in redncinj; sex 
se^rt^Kation in the workplace':^ Second, under 
what conchtions are the chances for success 
enhanct*d or impaired? 

The first section of this paper chscusses 
two important issues in research on corpo- 
rate job integration pohcies: estal)hshing an 
analytic framework to identify separate ch- 
mensions of change in corporate ecjual ein- 
ployuuMit policy and assessing the (luality oi 
availal)le data. The second and third sec.- 
tions addn^ss the conuuittee\s concern with 
successful intervtMition programs. We ana- 
lyze case examples of strategies used hy 
companies to recruit, hire<. and train women 
for nontraditioiia) entry-level jobs and iden- 
tify the sources of problems encountered in 
promoting women. The fourth section ad- 
dresses the conuuittee's question about so- 
cial and economic conditions that influence 
success. Several examples are given of how 
external husine^s condition.s, internal man- 
agement structure, and union involvement 
affect the likelihood of reducing job segre- 
gation in a firm. In the final section we offer 
reconunendations for what tlu* federal gov- 
eriuiK'nt and private sector (Muployers and 
uniotis can do to increase the elfcctiveness 
of programs for job integration. 

lir.sr.AHcii issi Ks 

Some research has been undertaken dur 
mg the past 10 scars to asst^s tin* impact 
and U> evaluate the eflectiveness of federal 
lavNs and corporate polit ies aimetl at reduc- 
ing otcupatioiKil segregation. The joint ev- 
t)lution of federal and corporate pt)licies over 
time has led to two important (lev t^lopnients 
which bear directly on the anabsis pre- 
sent**tl here; ( 1 ) an evaluation franu*vvork 
based on the experiences of companies that 
have MVddv uistitutioual changes to accom- 



plish jol) integration and (2) a body of re- 
search consisting of case studies and cor- 
l>orate surveys that enhances the understand- 
ing and interpretation of national employ- 
ment data and complements statistical anal- 
yse.s of company complianct* with VA\0 laws. 

The EialuatioH Framework 

Firms that have entered the postpioneer 
era of job integration are the subject of this 
paptT. Postpioneer companies have agreed 
to initiate* organizational changers that facil- 
itate the entry of more than token numbers 
of women into nontraditional jobs and to 
take an active role in their recruitment, hir- 
ing, and training. In coqtrast, firms in the 
pioneer era have not undertaken such 
changes and may be trying to discourage 
women from following the lead of a few ex- 
ceptional pioneers who have gained access 
to men's jobs through personal initiative. * 



' Pionver i\ a tfiin I'oinmonly usfd to describe the 
first woin**n in nontratiilional jo!)s (e.^.. Walshok. 1981). 
and several studies have doeuniented the* expenenees 
oHhese women. Mneli less is known about the progress 
and problems e)l womt'u who came alter th<* pioneers. 
Kpstem ( i^iSl 1 made a distmetion betwe'en old and tieu 
woiiien ot the l.iw but did not tie it to oruarn/ational 
rhanues within flnns. Our n*\ie'w oi the re*seareh, how- 
e\er. uuiitate's that a pattern of trausiliou Ironi the 
pion«'«*r to tlu' poslpunieer »Ta ot institntiofuil ehanue 
is tvpual oFman> linns For exani|)le. iu our ()wn lon- 
Hitudmal stnd\ a lam«* nianut.ieturinu firm, the H.ir- 
bor Cornpaiu Jl.nlan ami O Karrell. UiS2), we distm 
Hmsiied b«'tween thest* two rundauuMitalls dillereut 
phases. Dnritm the pioneer era. from the- late HiHOs to 
tin* Lite* 197<)s. .1 lew S'^nruen «)f t'Xtr.iordiu.tiN uiiliatisc- 
rrt ()mn/e«(l dist r iuimat<ir\ pr.u lK t-s ami presseti their 
d( ni.uids m h^ht nl the leder.d ei\il riuhts leuislation 
||owe\er. the host»lit\ they faee<i Iroiu ruanauement 
.lud m.ih* t ()Work«'rs .imi the isolation thes experiene^'d 
preveMited most women from lollowinj: their lead. The 
posl[)ioneer »'i.t bi-^.m m IW7S when the tonipans ar.tl 
the li'der.d i;o\eninient sinned .m ajlirnMtise .letion 
.lUiet-ment 11iis se( (uid pliAsr ol iob intenr.iUon wuinn 
the firm has been i harai teri.'.ed 1)\ the hinnU of a vv\ 
.iti\ei\ l.irUf nunihei ol white women mtt) entr v le\ el 
jobs pu'vioustv leseiM'd lor men and a reassessment 
ul mmparu tiaminn j)romams I'nsulla l)o;iuLfs .tnd 
Mar\elleM Krlle\ i ontr ibntt-d to om earU tluiiknii; alM)nt 
this i)lonrei post[)H)iif< 1 distnutnni 
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P'Jstpiniicc! (ump. lilies lint nrcrssaillx 
t\|)!c.il ;)t most r S linns, hut thr^ an* tlir 
iHM's tiniii uln(li wr can Umiii iil)oiit the 
rlln ts nt niU l Vrlltloil stliltrmr> 

I^rscarch and |Mom\ini a( counts ol \\\ 
t< Elation pnicrssrs snu^cst tli.i* tlif^ u.i 
tr:slir(l in a tmiis ti aiisitioii to .or pustpi- 
nuii'V rwi conrspoinls uitli some sort o{ 
tcdrral pifssnir ^ ! lir cxiclciu r a\ailal)lr 
(Icirs n(»t enable ns to (|iiantif\ tlic amount 
ol )ol) mtruiatioii rrsultiim Irnm riif(jrcc 
iiM'ut aftiMtu s hut it (Iocs indicate.* that the 
frdrfil p'Tsrnr.* is a smnilicant motivator ot 
((MiipaiiU's" t tlovts in this rcuard. In inaii\ 
Misiaun s It is bciausc ot direct Irdcral in- 
tciM iitioii in sr\ dis( 1 uniiMtion complaints 
auainst laiUf ( nmpames. c . the court-oi • 
dried (onseiit (h'cfe ot A'l'^cT i\\'a!lac*e. 
liiT^i Northiup au'l Lusnn. UiTMi Ix sswell 
dm nineiited is the indirec t etlect on com- 
p^mirs aiiticij)ating federal ac tion. e.U-. \ol- 
niitar\ aereptauv ot the steel iiuhistrv con^ 
sent deciee the alumiiuim mdustr\ 
I( hmnA>.k\ . In all ol the studies we 

ir\ leued. .iw a» eiie-is of the jederul laws and 
lemdations ai;d their related tinaucial costs 
*\( ir I ited h\ maii.iiit'is .md workers as mi- 
pnitanl ladois stmiulatinU change. 

The ctiiisent deii<-es I'e^nltiim from court 
settlements of dis( i immation ct)inplaints am 
the tedeial allimiati\e action imidehnes tor 
rm[j|o\eis l S l-.qual laiiploMiu'iit Oppor 
tiiintv ( ommissKMi. IWTt. II Codr li iU . nl 
Hriitilutitni^ ^ 2 PiT^i ha\e taken a ctini 
pirhensi\e appioai h to ideiitih mii issues and 
de\elijpini^ ihteiventlon stiateiiies. AllioUii the 
most impoit.uit pinhieins adihcssed are the 
cstahbshmeiit ol meihanisin. lor intematmu 
indixiduais niti) se\ at\pK*il )o|)s luu liuhnu the 
(MutnAeisial pKMeiimes rstalrlishim: ^oals and 
liicM-t.jMrs npi'iadim!: wojneiis |ol)s. i lhum 
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iim p^Tsonnel s\ steins and benefits foi' all em- 
pkn-ces. and the development of proce(hn(»s 
tor inonitorin^i the N'rms of the a^reemei^t. 
*I h( \ hii\e also specified inter\'entii)n at tour 
critical points in the employment process lor 
nonmaUiiUenK lit and manaueuient einplo)- 
ees- recruitment. hirinU. traininu. and pro- 
Miotion These parameters of the post{)ioneer 
auicemcnts establish our analytic frame- 
work. ' 

{)u(ilit{j o/ tlw Data 

We lu've ie\iewed and compared many 
ease examples of tiims' experiences i)ased 
on com{)an\ self-reports in puhliely avail- 
able sources, oriuinal reseanli on single firms 
or corporate emplos ers clone by social sci- 
entists, and surveys tliat compare a larU(» 
number of employers [)rimaril\ from the 
persp(*ctive of pcM'sonnel directors. 'I'hes(» 
data dilFer ureatl> in (}ualaty and decree of 
com|)leteness. 

'Ilie principal strengths of the data rest 
on their ahilitv to show a unicpie perspecti\ c 
on the process of ehani^e. thus comple- 
meiitiim and enriching the anaUsi.s ol na- 
tional data on (Kx upational s(»ure>i:ation. Fii>t. 
io contrast to ^lie slow rate ol change por- 
tia\ed in the national data, our anaU sis .shows 
moi'e variation ac ross and within conipamcs. 
u hii h [)erniits a more acci^rate identitieation 
ot both promess and pic bleiiis. At A*l'& I . 
for example, uhile total emplo\ment m- 
treaseti b\ oiiU I. .-270 between l^iVi^ and 
IMT^i. the muiiber ot uomcn m (he ollic lals 
and nian.m< rst aie^oi\' inc reased b\ 



■ | tilt jnuji'i^t* '»( lliV-i p.ipn .lu rpt llif tiffs 
hiti'Ui '»! vfjiMl rinj)K»Min iit i>ppniUiml\ th.it li.is h''«'n 

ir-ei^latfli \i\ < itl-XJi SS .IJl'l pMMUul^atrii 111 tl»<' M'KH 

l.ihoii> .il li'tln.it <-n|oH i-nn ht .lUiMn 5r\. .nul ^^f* »l'-.il 
iiuK %\itli p.f»i;!.mj mtri\t laioiiN lii.it (.ill \Mtnm tijosr 
p.n.iiiwlns WflirlMSf l)uv<-\t r tli.il this (li'timNMii 
^h'>ul^l h«- i-Np.iii'lrti ti» -\u-i \\u .tlK ifuvi^m/f uriiirus 

I hilil hf.jnjut .uhI thf ii.n > i*m tu I I- ( J ( if.itftl li\ 
ttitnijl f iitj)li i\ mrnt pi.utniN Oi.tl «!»> nut in ui^hi/*- 
pan lit il ft ^p'Ul^Ihlh^l« N Mil 's ( , unnu .Mun . in < im! 
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o! 5.(MH) niorr tluiii the iiuTCiisc tor iikmi 
Aorthnip iiiid Larson. 1979). 

Scroiid. the [XTccptions of* iiuinancrs and 
workers .il)oiit the eflretiveness ot tcdcral 
vi\\\A einploN iiuMit pohey in icdiiciny job 
semrUation witliiii c()tiii)iiin(vs is often innch 
more (,ptiniistic- than aiialy.se.s ot (U.'oiioniie 
nn|)aet based on national data. Vu\ e.vaiople. 
manaiiers repoi't tliat uoals and tinu»tal)h's 
aie critieal fuanaiienient tools tor aeliievinu; 
mealer joh inteiiration. Mvalnation researeli 
in tlie constrnetion trades iKaiie and Miller. 
lUSl' and the niaritinie industry (Marsliall 
et al . l^iTS- show that the>' prochiee snh- 
stanluil rhanue. I'he psy('lu)louietil inipor- 
taiue u| iiatKMiai VA i) laws ii\ eneonra^in,^ 
wninen tn j).ess tiieir tleniands tor better 
jobs \\as r\ideiiced in our researeh at tin- 
Harboi Coinpanv ^ ( )"l''ai rell. liiSOa. Harlan 
and O Karrell. 19'S2). 

I'lie priiK ipal weaknesses of the data lie 
ill then seleeti\it\ and utie\eu (jnality. whieh 
iifii\e [nun (be iaet tiwit available data eon- 
Mst luaniU ot what eonipiinies i-hoi)se to put 
111 the pid)iH- doinani. linutiiiU tlu* objectiV' 
it\ luinpi rhensi\ eucss. and coinparability 
|iM btilh ieual and eniiip('titis"e reasons, Se\ - 
.■m1 nt liu* best ie\ lews uiid CMse studies are 
ilhislialivf n| the data limitations. Shaetii'r 
.md l.\ntnns TiT^i stuib ot 2fio eompanies 
and \U 1 am- s ' bJSO' mter\ iews in 12 eom- 
|)aiHes aie both ba^ed on j)eisonne! depart- 
Kieiit siii\e\s and inteniews. and neither 
s\ stcuj.itK all\ (omp u ronipaii\ piouiaiiis 
ihM lelatr- j)ii)^i.iin initMti\es to ((iiantih 
.ible iiH is'.iies ol rbtiime I'laeh has a seler 
tn»ii bias, sini e ^barlier ami lAUtoii sm 
\r\iM|nid\ Lo Ue ( ni pnratinns inul \U I .ane 

I rV lew 1(1 onb d.it.l nil lUaiMU*'! S 

( .isr studu-s sn( h as tilese b\ \le\< r and 
l.re Pi7S oil pnbln iitdities. Northriip and 
l..iis(Mi 147^) on I . 1 )eau\ and I'lliii.m 
\^\^\ on stn I eonipaiiirs. or II. ill. m and 
()"l\onll Vy^l oe. Ilaiboi (!oinpan\ are 
di-sii'.m-d (tM o \ I I onb one (■ofiij)an\ oi se\ 
1 i.il Iniiis in th»- s.uiie iiuhistt\ I hns thev 
do not ollei I oiiip,ii.iti\ ( \ low (»• pioiij.mi 
iiiijjh ifii iU.ition OI ( Ihinue Sliu e tlie\ .n e 



done in cooperation either with manage- 
ment or with a union, none oHer.s a truly 
bahuy.'ed asse.ssment of problems and prog- 
ress based on the views of manaj4eis and 
workers. Most af these studies also provide 
limited anaUsis of (juautitutive data, and. 
althoh^i all of the ease study cx)mpauies were 
targets of ied(»ral enforcement activity, most 
of the r(\search does not .systematically focus 
on the impact of federal re^uhitious on or- 
«ani/atioual ehauK^'- Studies by Nurthrup 
and Larson il979) and Ichuiowski (1983) 
snui^est tliere is considerable data availabit* 
from consent decrees in the public domain, 
but it is expensive to copy and often difficult 
to use. There* has been little public or pri- 
vate interest in supporting more compre- 
hensive analy.sis of the compliance data. 

iMiially. in adchtion to focusing mo.stU' on 
lar^e companies acting under ^overnnu'Ut 
privssnre, W(» arc reportinu almo.st exclu- 
sively on the i'xperienc-es of" white women. 
'l1uM*e is very littli* information about mi- 
noritv women, but available research, pri- 
inardy in the nonmana^enient sector, sou- 
ii;ests that they are movinii; to factory and 
clerical jobs traditionally held by white 
women iReulnuis and lieubens, 1979. 
Doudas, i9hL Malveaux. 19.S2). Tlius, the 
neUati\-e elleets of race and sex aie com- 
pounded IfM- bodi hiriiui and promotion ot 
imuoritN women. 

Slfi\li;(.lKs \|()\ IN(. JN H) 

l-.M \\\ 1,K\ KL JOBS 

\b)st ol the snei-essjiil mteiAeiition pro- 
Uiaiiis dealt with changes m ronip<m\ le 
eruitmiMit. biin»j^, iind tianinm piourams tor 
eiitr> le\el jobs. The framework for these 
proL^ianis \^a.s established as tin em[)loyer 
ol>liii;i»tion m afrirmati\e aeti{)n pro.mams and 
supported to some e'vtent b\ federal pro- 
ii;ianis such as the ( ioiupreheusix e l**in[)lo\ - 
iiuMit and 'IViuninu .\ct (Cil'lTA). (iradualK 
emplo\ei^. hii\(^ boLjuu to rciieh the iiw reas- 
number ol (jiiahhed or i jnalitia'hie women 
mto,t -f(d m and available to tr\ nontr.id'- 
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lional {)()siti()ns m botli hhif-collar (O'Far- 
tvll and Harlan. 1982, O'KarrrlK 19H2; Kanr 
aiul MilltT, 19Sl;\Valsh()k. 1981; SclireiluT. 
ni79^ and wlutc-coilar occupations (Mc- 
Lant\ 1980. Sliaftlrr and Lynton. 1979)/^ 

'I'luTf art* still many wonirn who do not 
seek nontraditioiial jol)s (Hoifinai) and KfuL 
iViSl. Harrt'tt. 1980^ and many institutional 
hairitTs rtMuain (Koos and Rrskiu. tlii.s vol- 
unu'). luit sttTfotyptvs ahout woman's wmk 
lu'liavior and motivation art* gradually hvu\^ 
discrfditrd iCrowlry ft ai.. 1973, Kantcr. 
1977. Iu*ldl)fru and (dcnn. 1979; Hfidrifk 
and S»nmulfs. Inc.. 1979; O'Karrcll and 
llailan. 19S2), VA\0 policies that increase 
women's lol) choices are heing incorpi)rated 
into pel louael procedures, and tliere is a 
mownm acceptance' of tliese policies by cor- 
porate in.UKmers. In two recent .suiveys i)\ 
managers tlir majority reported that e(iual 
cmi)lo\ment was a major concern iHeidrick 
and Struggles, inc., 1977) and that corpi)- 
rate c\ecuti\ es support tile guidelines o\ tlie . 
r.S K(pial Kmplo\ment Opportunity 
( 'ouunissiou tor atVirmative action iBarnlnll- 
[|a\cs, 1979/. lii tlie Harnliill-Hayes survey 
the mait)ntN of e.\eeuti\e respondents said 
that .iflirmati\e action had not resulted in a 
dcilmc in (Muplovee pr()(lucti\ ity. Tlie im 
p(»rtanc{' of KK() to business practice is hn - 
ther cMdcnced at the Har\ar<l Business 
S^liool. uhcrc (Acr Si) ot the cases in the 
( *aM' • Iciirmg House no\^ ;Kl(lress equal 
emplovment and athrmatixe action issues. 

When turned into ;iction. management 
roneern and snpport ha\e cuucenti iited tin 
uitegiatmg enlr\ level blue colKir and man 
aeement }(ibs bv e\pamimu recruitment n 
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sources. ree\aluatiug job recjuirements in 
relation to jo!) content, and developing or sup- 
plementing training i)rogiiuns. Programs have 
i)een developed to overa)nie sex dirterenc<*s 
in early sociali/iition, education, and training 
and thus reduce sex segregation in initial job 
assignments. 

Rrrruitmcnt: llxtcrnal and InUnnal 
Outreach 

An issue faced by many hrms is how to 
ex[)and raditional recruiting sources and 
iiu'tluxls to reach women. A snccesstul strat- 
egy appears to combine very active recruit- 
ing with greatly expanded external and in- 
ternal recruitment sources (Shuchat et al.. 
1981; ShaefVerand LyntoiK 1979). In screen- 
ing and selecting women tor new jobs, em- 
ployers must also provide sufVicicnt inior- 
matii)n to i»nable women to make mtonned 
chi)ices and imist elicit .sutVicient informa- 
tion from the women to determine it they 
can perform the necessary tasks. Increased 
selectivity based on job-relev ant ciiteria may 
result in fewer new hires hut more long- 
term success iMeyer and Lee. 1978. Mc- 
Lane. 198()i. 

'j'o expand external recruiting souri-es tor 
blue-collar ji^l)s. companies must go beyond 
high school shop(4assts. trade schools, and 
the milit;UA services, which trachtionalU 
supply voung men. Skilled-trades training 
programs, tuuded [u imarilv through lederal 
govermuent programs, smh as the (a)m- 
pi-ehensive Mdncatioii ;im! Traming .Act 
.(.'KTAi outreach and traimng program lor 
uoiuen in ai)pientieeship, have been an im- 
taut ifsonrce tor comp;in> re( rniters 
iKaneaiul Miller. 1981, rllmauand Deanx. 
1981). One Midwestei j steel company re- 
s|)onded to the 197-. indnstrx consent de- 
ci'ee b\ establivhing a tr;tining sch(h)l toi mo- 
tor inspectors tluit (M)nl(i ide ;i source of 
eiatt-tramed vvomeii and ininorilies. In eac h 
c lass halt the students wt«re plant emplovtu's 
and hall wcie Cl'/IA reterraU. .\pi)ro\i' 
niateK tuo thuds ni the U)() temale motor 
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inspectors and iiiillwriHiits wen' recTuiti'd 
from outside the flnii through (>MTA, hut 
no .female appheants were recruited from 
trade schools (Ullmuh and Deaux, 1981). 

(Companies ♦ihat have done successful re- 
criuting recoinnunul reaching out specifi- 
cally to rural women and physical'educution 
majors hecausi* of a K^Mieral interest in and 
experience with physically deinaiuling work 
and to women in hlue-coUar cunnnunity or- 
Kani/utions hecause of their general famil- 
iarity with hlue-collar johs (Shaeffer and 
Lyntoii. 1979). There is also tirowing evi- 
dence that women interested in noiuradi- 
tional hlne-collar jobs are more likely to he 
in their late twentic»s and thirties rather than 
recent hi^h sch(X)l graduates ((J'Farrell. 1982; 
Kane and Miller. 1981; U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
1978), This suj;iKi\sts reaching out to cur- 
rently employed women or to older women 
!i()w reentering the work force. 

Kor entry-level managemt;nt positions, 
expanded external recruitment may involve 
going to more wUeges in different geo- 
graphic* regions or initiating recruitment 
programs at vvomen s colleges (Shaeffer and 
Lynton, 1979). Nontraditional methods for 
recruiting higher-level managers include 
searching in the public sector and on the 
Kast and West coasts ((^specially New York). 
Hetaining a consultant or search firm that 
specializes in recruiting women or specify- 
mg that Aw recruiter be a woman are also 
effective (McLane, 1980). An example of a 
mocU»l long-term recruiting system for tech- 
niciil fields involving universities and com- 
panies is the IVogram for Increasing Mi- 
nority Kngmeering (Graduates iITMK(») 
described hy Ila\es (1980). 

Winnen already employed by a compaiu 
in traditional female clerical and factory jobs 
are an important source of candidates for 
!H)ntraditi(/nal johs in the skilled tracK^s and 
management. Internal intervention pro- 
grams for white- muI hlue-collar jobs recpiire 
opiMiiim access systems to women, wliich 
ma\ mclnde establishing job |)osting [)r()- 
ce(hires or changing seniority systems u*oos 
and Heskin. this volume. Steinberg and ( .*(M)k, 



1981; Shaeffer and Lynton. 1979).' Kor ex- 
ample, many unionized firms traditionally 
have departmental seniority systems under 
which years of service in a departiiient (mi- 
title workers to promotion opportunities 
during prosperous times and to protection 
from layofis during slow periods. Workers 
cannot, however, move betweiMi cU'part- 
ments without losing seniority, possi1)ly some 
pay, and other benefits r(*lated to seniority. 
If women have to give up seniority, they are 
less likely to move when johs in traditionally 
niali* departments are opeiu^d to them re- 
gardless of otht?r incentives such as higher 
pay or bonuses. WIumi a large company in 
the Northeast initiated a transfer program 
based on company rather than depurtmental 
.seniority, women were able for the fhst time 
to bid on craft jobs without loss of seniority. 
Three years later, 101 women, almost all the 
women in one of the craft jobs» had trans- 
ferred from other cU'partnuMits in th(* com- 
pany,* bringing from 1 to over 20 years of 
company service (O'Karrell and Harlan, 
1982), 

(Changes in formal siMiiority provisions ap- 
pci'r to be an important first st(»p in opening 
nontraditional jobs to women currently em- 
plo\ed in firms. Additional inctMitives may 
be nee(U»d. however, to encourage women 
(or minorities or white meiO to tran.;f(*r Irom 
one depailment to another (Ichniowski, 198»'i; 
Kelley. 1982. Shaeffer and Lynton. 1979). 
In ^he steel industry s consent dtci'ee, lor 
example, rate ri*tt»ntion (or "red circling") 
was used as an incentive (available to all 
workers) for transferring trom one depart- 
ment to aiiOvluM* U!ider the lU'w plant sen- 
iority system. If the rate of pay for those 
transferring to an entry-level job in a new 
department was lower than thtMr current rate 
of pay. the> could keep their curient rate 
of pay in the new department lor a 2-\ear 
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period. In other words, a woman would not 
have to take a cut in pay to enter a dfjpart- 
nient with much better long-term oppor- 
tunities previously reserved for men. The 
agreement also included a 45-day trial pe- 
riod during which transfers could return to 
their former jobs without any penalties (Ich- 
niowski,1983).» 

The Teamsters decision of 1977 greatly 
reduced the legal pressure on c^ompanies 
a:^d unions to change seniority systems. 
Under the SCjpreme Court's ruling, senior- 
ity systems ure considered bonf\ fide or legal 
if there was no intent to discriminate even 
though the system may perpetuate the ef- 
fects of previous discrinnnation (Kelley, 1982; 
Wallace and Driscoll, 1981). Changes in 
seniority systems, however, remain an im- 
portant intervention strateg>' to reduce oc- 
cupational segregation by race or sex. 

Opening career opportunities in manage- 
ment to current office workers may involve 
less formal procedures than changing sen- 
iority systems established through collective 
bargaining agreements, but it is nonetheless 
reported to "take^a lot of effort and a close 
critical look at the company's inner work- 
ings." llie lu^rsormel director of a major bank 
outlined the following internal mechanisms 
in use at the bank to facilitate the upgrading 
of oftke workers: a comput**rized skills data 
bank; identification of employees with sat- 



Senio ity systems arc often a)niplex \wA extensive 
(harnies -nay yield only limited results. For example. 
.Vr*tT adopted company hut not systemwide stMuority 
that did not address the regional difference in oppor- 
tunities for blue-collar wgrkers generally recoKni^**d in 
tlu- management job structure. In the steel industry, 
pl.iiit seniority represented an expunsion of opportu- 
nities that the union had tried and heen unable to 
.K hicve through n)lleetive baryainiuR Women in the 
clerical and service jobs were still excluded, however. 
Icavmu them with limited opportunities (Kleiman and 
Frankel. U)75). Company seniority was m place at Har- 
bor Coiupanv but was hmited to specific geo^jraphit 
loiations that wen* not chanm*d b> the affirmative at - 
tioti aure. n)«'nt This left sex*seKre^ated plants .vith 
diHeretit advanctMnent (»pportm»ilies intact (Hnrlan and 
Of arrrll. Hi>>2) 



\ m 

isfactory records remaining in grade beyond 
the average time spans; companywide in- 
ternal searches; job posting of exempt po- 
sitions; a system for employee transfer and 
promotion requests; a hotline for employees 
who believe they are^ in dead-end jobs or ' 
are being held back; a liberal, well-publi- 
cized tu'tion-refund program; analysis of job 
families to create new career paths; individ- 
ual career counseling on request; and group 
career counseling (Shaeffer and Lynton, 
197^:52-53). 

Both external and internal recruitment 
require aggressive methods. This may in- 
volve using newspapers, school and com- 
munity groups, company bulletins, meet- 
ings, job fairs, etc. (Shuchat et al., 1981) as* 
well as providing more information about 
job content. M?ny women are unfamiliar 
with nontradilional work. Some companies 
have reported the need for clear job de- 
scriptions that include information on train- 
ing and promotion opportunities, hours, pay, 
and pressures. Companies have found it ef- 
fective to involve women already doing the 
work in interviews or presentations. It was 
often important, particularly for internal re- 
cruits, to have trial periods during which 
women can go back to their previous jobs 
without loss if the nontraditional job was not 
acceptable. Tours of the work environn;ent, 
some hands-on experience, and use of me- 
dia presentations seemed particularly useful 
for blue-collar jobs (Kane and Millor, 1981; ^ 
Walshok, 1981; McLane, 1980; Sh.iefferand 
Lynton, 1979). 

More careful recruitment and screening 
may also reduce employee turnover, fur- 
thering the long-term goal of job integra- 
tion. Meyer and Lee (1,978) found that women 
were much less carefully screened for blue- 
collar jobs than for white-collar jobs and that 
the turnover rates for blue-collar jobs were 
higher. McLane (1980) reported similar ex- 
amples comparing entry-level and higher- 
level management. Companies reported 
conducting nuioh more extensive screening 
for higher-level jobs and better retention 
rates |han for entry-level management jobs. 
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Companies surveyed by ShaefTer and 
Lynton (1S79) also reported that job analysis 
is crucial to increasing the number of women 
in nontraditional jobs of all kinds. Job anal- 
ysis means reevaluating the current quali- 
fications required for a job in light of the 
actual job content. Establishing the actual 
skills and personal experiences necessary for 
adequate job performance can expand the 
range of jobs for women by identifying com- 
mon domains of skills across seemingly un- 
related jobs and by recognizing past related 
experiences. For example, a restaurant chain 
recruiting recent college graduates for first- 
line supervisory positions was unsuccessful 
because many of the women were unable to 
meet the demands of the work and were too 
inexperienced to manage a work crew. Sub- 
sequent management discussions led line 
managers to revise the job qualifications by 
replacing the college degree requirement 
with knowledge of the food industry (e.g., 
restaurant work), retail experience (with 
customer contact), or other experiences re- 
lated to supervisory abiUty (e.g., leaching 
or home economics) (Shaeffer and Lynton, 
1979). 

Training: Skills and Information 

Training is an established part of affirm- 
ative action programs. Two innovative ex- 
amples arc the multimillion-dollar training 
fund for women employees estabhshed by 
Bank America in lieu of back pay awards 
and the 1978 General Electric Agreement 
that provided more than $500,000 to train 
managers to implement the affirmative ac- 
tion agreement. Among conventional train- 
ing programs, the evidence suggests that 
special skills training for women in blue- 
collar jobs and substantive information 
training for all employees, especially man- 
agers, on EEO laws and related company 
policies are most important in integrating 
women into nontraditional jobs. At the man- 
agemtMit level, women do not r^eed special 
training programs but instead need access 
to existing training for men. There is con- 



siderable disagreement about the effective- 
ness of related programs to develop aware- 
ness, mentors, and networks. 

The basic competence of women to do 
nontraditional jobs afiects their initial ac- 
ceptance and the ultimate pace of integra- 
tion. Introducing unqualified women into 
nontraditional jobs reinforces male workers* 
stereotypes about women and strengthens 
resistance to their integration (McLane, 1980; 
Meyer and Lee, 1978; OTarrell, 1977). Be- 
cause of sex dificrences in educational back- 
ground and experience, women entering 
blue-collar jobs need additional training in 
such areas as tool familiarization and basic 
electronics. In general, they have not learned 
basic craft skills in high school shop courses, 
trade schools, the military service, or just 
fi-om "tinkering around cars with their fath- 
ers.*' Companies surveyed by Shaeffer and 
Lynton (1979) found that their ability to pro- 
vide training was critical, to opening these 
jobs. Preplacement training and supple- 
mentary courses available during on-the-job 
training or between formal training sessions 
have been tried successfully. In the Meyer 
and Lee study, training directors frequently 
reported that (formal) training programs for 
craft jobs assumed that all of the trainees 
!icid mechanical interests and experience. 
Therefore, terminology' such as open-end 
wrench, hexnut, or right-hand thread was 
used \/ithout considering that many women 
were unfamiliar with such terms and were 
likely to be at a decided disadvantage. To 
overcome these difficulties, some compa- 
nies designed special vestibule training for 
women. These speciahprogra»ns were said 
to have two advantages: helping to acquaint 
women with unfamiliar tasks in a more pro- 
tective climate and helping women perform 
better on the job, thuS increasing their ac- 
ceptance by male coworkers and access to 
on-the-jiib training (Meyer and Lee, 1978:18). 

Instructors may reassess and adjust their 
on-gomg training courses to incorporate 
teaching more basic concepts and skills, or 
they may deveh^p formal courses to teach 
what had previously hccn taught informally 
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by senior craftsmen or foremen (O'Farrell, 
1977; Ullman and Deaux, 1981). Equipment 
modifications may also be necessary for blue- 
collar women (Meyer and Lee, 1978; North- 
nip and Larson, 1979). For example, the 
Bell System s equipment for pole climbers 
(gloves, shoes, climbing apparatus) was all 
specifically designed for men. Early failure 
to modify the equipment contributed to 
higher accident rates for women. Shuchat 
et al. (1981) found that many men also ben- 
efit from these sorts of changes. 

Comparing the experience of nontradi- 
tional female employees in 10 utiUty com- 
panies, Meyer and Lee (1978) fbund that 
women in blue-collar jobs needed job-spe- 
cific training but that women in white-collar 
jobs did not. Special training is generally 
not considered necessary for women in man- 
agement positions and is perceived by some 
as detrimental, either by providing women 
with services not available to men or by ex- 
aggerating any sex differences (ShaefFer and 
Lynton, 1979; McLane, 1980). It is neces- 
sary, however, to identify the critical, for- 
mal and informal sources of male training 
ar.d to make sure that women are inte- 
I rated. Formal classroom training for ex- 
ecutives. specific patterns of job rotation, 
and assignment to particular jobs or super- 
visors are examples of such training. (Bar- 
riers to managerial training are discussed 
more fully in the next section.) 

Providing information about EEO issues 
is another important area. In a 1973 study, 
Lyle commented on the appalling lack of 
information available to line managers about 
EEO matters, and there is increasing aware- 
ness that laws and company policies are not 
automatically known or understood 
throughout an organization. Manager prep- 
aration was fre<|uently mentioned in the 
ShaetTer and Lynton (1979) study as an ac- 
tivity critical to successful implementation 
of EEO policies. The purpose of the prep- 
aration is to explain tht^ organization's over- 
all EEO obligations and the* l)asic respon- 
sibility of line managers. It is essential that 
the information go t(> all employees at every 



level and in every location. For example. 
Continental Illinois Bank used a series of 
brief film clips highligliting a variety of work- 
related problems to remind people of po- 
tentially discriminatory actions. Managers 
were cautioned, for example, not to assume 
that a woman being considered for a pro- 
motion would not be free to travel (McLane, 
1980). 

Companies suggested holding meetings 
and issuing publications to keep the staff up- 
to-date on changes in the law and their or- 
ganizational implications. They reported that 
internal communications are improved if 
provisions are made for opponents of EEO 
to voice their concerns (McLane, 1980). Tlie 
development of information programs was 
also recommended for union officials, es- 
pecially shop stewards, but there are few 
models to follow (O'Farrell, 1980b; Shaeff'er 
and Lynton, 1979). 

Training resources have also been allo- 
cated to programs that focus on changing 
attitudes and interpersonal relationships oflen 
involving the development of mentors and 
netxvorks. Both the corporate and the re- 
search communities are divided on the use- 
fulness of such programs in general and on 
the effectiveness of company-sponsored 
programs in particular (L. Brown, 1981; 
McLane, 1980; Shaetferand Lynton, 1979). 
Even to some who accept the idea that men- 
tors and networks are important elements 
in achieving success, company-sponsored 
networks seemed to be artificial construc- 
tions that may not produce the essential con- 
ditions — trust, shared beliefs, commonality 
of interests — that foster the growth of these 
personal relation.ships (McLant\ 1980). Such 
programs may ben^'fit women in some com- 
panies, but they do not appear to be a high 
priority among intervention strategies. 

PROBLK MS: PH()MOTlN(; WOMKN TO 
HIGHLY SKILLED AND KXKCUTIVE- 
LKVEL POSITIONS 

In uimpanies whtTt* wonien have* been 
hired for entry-level inanagrint^nt and blur- 
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collar positions, there y.^e no guarantees that 
they will progress to the higher-paying, more 
skilled positions. In fact, it appears that when 
solutions to recruitment, hiring, and train- 
ing problems begin to work (i.e., there are 
more women in the organization), more 
complex problems arise. Promotion, de- 
fined as individual m.obility through lines of 
progression in internal (firm^ labor markets, 
is emerging as a critical iasue in the 1980s 
for firms in the postpioneer era. 

Doeringer and Piore (1971) identified lim- 
ited job progression lines, administrative 
regulations for job upgrading systems, and 
lack of training as mechanisms that perpet- 
uate discrimination within firms. Based on 
several recent studies, Roos and Reskin (this 
volume) have described specific examples of 
how these institutional barriers block tra- 
ditionally male promotion paths and prevent 
women from advancing in organizations. Al- 
though affirmative action agreements (es- 
pecially consent decrees) have tried to an- 
ticipate some difficulties by imposing changes 
on internal mobility structures, the evi- 
dence* suggests that these alterations have 
been t(^) few and too limited to provide long- 
term rthivf from job segregation. 

Looking to the future, we believe that the 
promotion prol)lems of lK)th women and men 
will be compounded by the growing number 
of women in entry-level nontraditional jobs, 
the low advancement opportunities in some 
job progrt^ssion lines, the limited number 
of higher-level jobs, and low turnover. Sue- 
a»ssfiil job integration efforts ultimately mean 
nnding solutions to two r<^lated (juestioiis: 
How can the newly integrated (mtry-level 
positions be kept from resegregating and be- 
coming new female "ghettos"? How v.an op- 
p()rtinntit\s for woauMi and men be ex- 
panded to facilitate advancement into the 
iiighest'paying. prestigious positions? 

Variations in Opportunity StructtuTs 

Most resvarch on occiipationul segrega- 
tion elupha^izes that traditionally Icr.idlv jobs 



have very limited opportunities for advance- 
ment, but the nontraditional job ladders 
women afe entering also vary in the degree 
of opportunity they offer. In fact, the ad- 
vancement potential of women in low-op- 
portunity nontraditional jobs may be no 
greater than their counterparts' in tradition- 
ally female jobs. Several studies have found 
limited opportunities in management and 
professional categories, for example, in legal 
or personnel departments (Strober, 1982; 
Harlan and Weiss, 1981, 1982; Epstein, 1981; ^ 
Rosenbaum, 1979; Swanson and Milward, 
1979; Kanter, 1977, 1979) and in the blue- , 
collar categories of laborer or maintenance 
work (Deaux, in press; Schreiber, 1979; 
Harlan and OTarrell, 1982). Reubens and 
Reubens (1979) and Briggs (1981) have sug- 
gested that newly hired women are becom- 
ing the majority in some of these tradition- 
ally male jobs. 

Studies by Kelley (1982) and Harlan and 
O'Farrell (1982) illustrate the diversity among 
nontraditional job ladders. Nontraditional 
jobs, like traditional women's jobs, vary in 
entry-level wage (floor), top wage (ceiling)^ 
number of jobs within job progression lad- 
ders (range), and number of people (den- 
sity) — thus providing very different pro- 
motion opportunities (Kelley, 1982). 

The Harbor Company (O'FarrelK 198{)a, 
Harlan and OTarrell, 1982) provides a (U- 
tailed example of women disproportionately 
entering traditionally male jobs with limited 
opportunities and the potential for res<»gre- 
gation. During a period of rapid hiring (40 
percent of the work forcv had been lured in 
the previous 5 years), women's opportuni^ 
ties were improved in the short run. By 
1980. 9 percent of the blue-coliar work force 
was female, and 66 percent of these wom^'ii 
had been hirt^d since the KKO agreement 
with the ;;ovenunent was signed in 1978, 
HowevtT. no precautions were taken to re- 
cruit and train women at different levi»ls in 
the oruani/ation. 

Relative to uvwly hired www, hired 
women of both races svcre disproportion- 
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ately represented in jobs at the bottom of 
the job hierarchy. Hierarchies at the Harbor 
('oinpany were organized into 8 predomi- 
nately male job families that connect 
hmulreds of blue-collar classifications based 
on similarities in work tasks and increasing 
skill levels. Women s chances for moving up 
were lower than men s because they had 
been disproportionately hired into the job 
families with the lowest ceiling rates and the 
fewest number of highly skilled jobs. Newly 
hired men were also placed in jobs above 
them in the hierarchy, effectively closing off 
those potential opportunities as well. Ad- 
vanciMnent opportunities were further lim- 
ited for women by a recession, during which 
hiring stopped and layoffs were threatened. 
The result may In; a bottleneck where women 
newly hired in nontraditional jobs find 
themselves stuck in jobs that increasingly 
become traditional for women. 

An important question that bears on fu- 
ture promotion opportunities is how wom- 
en's first nontraditional job assignment is 
determined by the company. Research at 
the Ha'-bor Company suggests that there are 
differences in the education, training, and 
previous experience of female and male ap- 
plicants that may partially account for the 
assignment of most women to low-oppor- 
tunity job ladders. For example, men were 
more likely than women to have trade school 
experitMK.v that ({ualifieil tfieni for entry-level 
positions in the skilled trades. On the other 
hand, manv of the women interviewees be- 
lievtMl that the company selectively placed 
women and minorities in the least-skilled 
jobs regardless of (lualifications, and they 
gavt» specific and convincing examples of how 
this was (lone. The Harbor Company's per- 
sonnel department t^v-ideutly used unsys- 
tt»matic screening pfoc-edures with little 
analysis of job ladders. 

In searching fin* ways to increase woiiien s 
aectvss to job ladoi^TS with <;reat(T opportu- 
nities fo** advaiict^ment, we should not over- 
look highly skilled clerical jobs that 
traditionally been closed to women. In their 
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compainson of the 1960 and 1970 census data, 
Reubens and Reubens (1979) found that 
women had made the greatest breakthrough 
in male-intensive occupations in the clerical 
field: insurance adjuster, postal clerk, dis- 
patcher, production controller, ticket agent. 
The skills required for these jobs are related 
to those used in tr^iditional female jobs, such 
as filing, report vfritin^, and customer con- 
tact. In addition, qualifications for the two 
sets of jobs are not distinguished by edu- 
cation, training, or physical characteristics. 
Despite these similarities, the women pi- 
oneers at the Harbor Company (OTarrell, 
1980a) found that it was just as difficult to 
enter the higher-skilled clerical jobs as it 
was to enter the traditionally male factory 
jobs. After the first women succeeded, how- 
ever, others in the lowest-level clerical jobs 
(and some in factory jobs) aspired to the 
relatively small number of traditionally male 
clerical jobs such as production clerk, in 
fact, by 1980 that job was almost half female. 
Without any intervention on the part of the 
company (and none was in evidence), it ap- 
peared that these clerical jobs, similar to the 
entr^-level factoiy jobs, were likely to be- 
come predominately female.*^ 

Assessing Qualifwations and Potential for 
Promotion 

A second set of issues concerns the cri- 
teria and methods used to select individuals 
for promotion and layoff and how these are 



^ The future of wage rates u\ both the entry lo\el 
factory and high-level clerical jobs at Harbor Company 
is provisional. In both eases the wages are relatively 
high and better than what was available to women be- 
fore, n seems unlikely that there would be any attempt 
to lower the wages in these job categories. However^ 
whether these jobs keep pace with the overall wage 
mcreases m the skilled', predominately male jobs must 
[)e carefully in<jnitored. Preston (1978) found that in 
New- England the wages of teachers did iu)t go down 
when v/iunen entered the field in large numbers, they 
just did not toutiuui- to mc-reasi' at the pace of men's 
jobs. 
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applied to women. To ensure upward mo- 
bility for women, companies and unions must 
examine the ramifications of collective bar- 
KainiiiK agreements for job advancement, 
reassess their current management quali- 
fying procedures, and expand opportunities 
ibr all workers. 

Individual qualifications and seniority are' 
two standard criteria used by managers in 
selecting candidates for promotion oppor- 
tunities. Although the ways in which these 
criteria are appUgd may vaiy greatly from 
company to company and across levels of 
the occupational hierarchy, the basic prin- 
cipU*s are deeply ingrained in industrial re- 
lations and are often formalized in collective 
bargaining agreements. It is not surprising, 
then, tliat one of the most controversial pro- 
visions of the AT&T consent decree con- 
cerned changes in the use of qualifications 
and seniority to determine job advance- 
ment. Under AT&Ts agreement, certain 
circumstances permitted a less-senior but 
basically qualified member of a protected 
group to be promoted over more-senior, 
more-(iualitied white men in order to meet 
affirmative action goals. Although disaggre- 
gated statistics by sex and race are not avail- 
able. AT&T reports that the override pro- 
vision was used a total of 35,479 times for 
blue -collar workers during the 6 years of the 
consent decree. There are no statistics cov- 
ering instances where management person- 
nel were passed over by less-senior, less- 
(jualified employees, but personnel execu- 
tives interviewed by Northrup and Larson 
(1979) testified that it happened regularly. 
After the first year of the consent decree, 
AT&T achieved between 90 and 99 percent 
of its targets for hiring and promoting women 
and iniiu)ritie*s, and the override provision 
appears to have contributed to that success. 
Loomis (1979) and Northrup and Larson 
(1979) fet^l that the AT&T data actually un- 
(it.*rrepresent tlu' impact of the override. Tht^y 
estimate thdi it was used in close to 25 p(»r- 
cent of all promotions during the 6-year pe- 
riod. 



Seniority systems may reinforce the lim- 
ited opportunities and bottlenecks de- 
scribed previously. Changes in seniority 
systems (discussed in the recruitment sec- 
tion) that facilitate tlie advancement of women 
from traditional to entry-level nontradi- 
tional jobs also facilitate advancement within 
the nontraditional job categories. 

Another issue of particular concern to as- 
piring women managers is access to com- 
pany programs that develop- and measure 
personal qualifications for upper manage- 
ment. A sui-vey of 2,000 mjembers of the 
American Management Assojciation (AMA) 
found that 70 percent of the etnployers used 
formal programs to assess managerial po- 
tential in their employees (McLane, 1980; 
Burrows, 1978). Yet many companies ap- 
parently denied v^omen access to these pro- 
grams. Fifty-eight percent of the AMA re- 
spondents considered only a limited number 
of women qualified for development, 12 
percent did not admit any women, and only 
9 percent specifically recruited women for 
developmental activities. 

Managers alleged that women's lack of ed- 
ucation, experience, motivation, and career 
commitment were the principal reasons why 
they did not recruit women. AT&T's ex- 
perience with its extensive management as- 
sessment center, however, cx)ntradicts these 
steieotypes about women workers. Once 
women were allowed to participate in the 
Center, they performed equally with men, 
and assessment results correlated with later 
managemetit progress for tnen and women 
(Moses and Boehm, 1975), 

Access to existing programs is one barrier 
for women, but absence of development 



Kx tensive procetiiires have hi'vu dt*Vf lopt»d for test 
valulation. (Jompiuiies must establish that any tests they 
itie are both job related aod free of ra;-ial. ethnic, or 
sex bias {Cuidelmes on Eriiployee Selection Procedures, 
29 CFH §1607. 1970. U.S. Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Conunission. 1974). For a discussion of test- 
inv, at ATdc r, see the ehapters by Asli and by lx)pez 
in Wallace (1976). 
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programs in many companies is a serious 
concern for (^ther women as well as men. 
Harlan and VVeiss's (1981) study of managers 
in retail companies that had no formal pro- 
grams for developing managerial potential 
found that the majority of women and men 
had unfocused career plans and did not in- 
itiate training or development activities. A 
battery of psychological tests showed few 
signiticant sex differences in level of moti*- 
vation or aspirations. The authors concluded 
that both women and men need morer career 
development activities, including assessing 
and measuring skills and competencies, ca- 
reer plaiming, and supervisory training. The 
ni'ed tor better career development for men 
and women has been furthe^r documented 
by KdwivY (1977. 1980) and Fernandez (1981). 

Cfiven the resistance gf management and 
unions to changing general qualification and 
seniority rules and the courts' support of 
bona fide seniority systems, it is unlikely 
thai firms will adopt interventions like the 
AT6cT override or change seniority systems 
wi^iout strong government pressure and 
continued litigation. The issue of modifying 
existing systems to accommodate women and 
minorities, however, raises important ques- 
tions about how promotion systems worked 
for white men in the past. For example, 
Medott' and Abraham (1980. 1981) have 
(jtiestioned the assumption that the more 
produetiv(* workers are rewar(Sed. They found 
that earnings were positively related to ex- 
perieiice but not to rated job performance 
for white male managers in two major com- 
j)anies. Tlie definition and use of (}ualifica- 
tions should be carefully examined within 
each firm to discover how the system might 
be improved for all employees. 

CONDITIONS: MANA(;iN(; 
IN I KHVKNTION STKATK(;iKS 

The momentum for Jul) integratii^n will 
be sustained l)y the pressure of large num- 
liers of woi .mi with liiMghtened e\pec'ta- 
tions continuing to enter the labor fo^ee in 
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the 1980s and 19^s. The pace of change 
and the level of effort required to implement 
it, however, will vary with selected business 
conditions and the internal management 
practices of postpioneer-era firms. This sec- 
tion examines recent evidence that suggests 
how these two sets of factors operate singly 
and in combination to affect the degree of 
sex segregation in the workplace. First, it is 
widely recognized that national and indus- 
try-specific economic conditions are related 
to the rate of job integration. Norton (1981) 
has argued persuasively that future affirm- 
ative action efforts will be more effective if 
employers coordinate their planning with 
trends in labor force composition, regional 
changes in economic opportunitJl^v and 
technological innovation. Second, program 
interventions implemented under corporate 
affirmative action plans, such as those dis* 
cussed above, are major organizational 
changes that require sound management to 
be effective. 

Business Conditions 

Two studies that compared national data 
on industries and occupations have shown 
that rates of job integration are positively 
associated with growth in total industry em- 
ployment and female paiiicipation in the work 
force. Shaeffer and Lynton's (1979) study of 
large corporations indicated that the in- 
crease in women's employment was greater 
for each nontraditional occupational cate- 
gory in the industries that experienced 
greater increases in total employment be- 
tween 1970 and 1975. Similarly, Reubens 
and Reubens* (1979) analysis of census data 
for occupational cawfeories in 1960 and 1970 
showed that w(mien made greater gains in 
nontraditional occupations where men were 
also increasing in number. They conclu(|ed 
that "the fortunes of men and women ride in 
tandem, and for lK)th sexes the white-ct)llai' 
and higher paid (Ktupations have shown the 
greatest ex^nuision** (p. 123). Shaetfrr and 
Lynton id.so found that die increase in woni- 
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en s nontraditioiml employment was prupor- 
'tionately greater in relatively female-intensive 
industries. They proposed several plausible 
and intenclated explanations, including a 
higher average employment growth rate in 
female-intensive industries l)etween 197Qaiid 
1975, a larger pool of women available ip those 
industries, managements* exiwrience working 
with women in a wider variety of jobs, the 
less technical nature of the jobs, and women s 
familiarity with industry working conditions. 

It is not always the case, however, that 
employment growth and a female-intensive 
work force will reduce negative stereotypes 
of women in an industry. For' example, in 
a study of female and male managers in two 
retail firms, Harlan and Weiss (1981) found 
that tht* li^vel of perceived sex bias was higher 
in the firm with a faster growth rate and a 
larger increase in the proportion of women 
managers between 1974 and 1979. This pe- 
riod of high growth, a 46 percent increase 
in women managers, was followed by a sharp 
business decline and a period of economic 
instability that increased the anxiety of male 
managers about promotion opportunities. 
Although progress in increasing the number 
of women managers was slower in the sec- 
ond firm, a 20 percent increase in women 
managers, it was based on moderate growth 
followed by a period of business stability. 
Harlan and Weiss concluded that the higher 
level of sex bias in the first company could 
bave been caused by uncertainty in the eco- 
nomic environnient and that it could ulti- 
mately result in poorer future job oppor- 
tunities for women managers despite their 
rapid short-term progress. 

Economic recession » tvspecially in male- 
intensive industries such as steel, has the 
anticipated negative effect. It (juickly halts 
or eliminates recent progress in hiring and 
promoting women. Deaux and Ullman (1983) 
report that fewer women were employed in 
the steel industry in 1983 than before tlu* 
1974 consent decree. This was due to sen- 
iority-based layoffs and the closing of entire 
plants where all workers lost their jobs. The 



conflict between seniority-based layoffs and 
affirmative action efforts should eventually 
be resolved*by the Supreme Court, Unions, 
in the meantime, have made several alter- 
native proposals for changing seniority rules 
that would lessen the disproportionate eco- 
nomic impact of layoffs on recently hired 
women and minority workers, but few have 
been implemented.'* 

Economic growth in the Sunbelt and loss 
of job opportunities in the Northeast have 
important implications for future strategies 
to reduce job segregation (Norton, 1981). 
Northrup and Larson*s (1979) analysis of the 
results of the AT&T consent decree showed 
that the southwestern and westeni regions 
of the company accounted for 38 to 50 per- 
cent of the new openings in each of five 
major nontraditional occupational cate- 
gories between 1973 and 1979. These two 
legions alone accounted for more than halt 
the new female entrants to a nontraditional 
job that had been particularly difficult to 
integrate, and they reported more success- 
ful recruitment of Hispanic workers and 
managers than any other region. The shift 
in AT&T employment to the Sunbelt is ex- 
pected to be even greater in the future. Thus, 
despite the bleak enip' >ment picture i^ 
many parts of the country, geographical var- 



Thv Unitrd AuU) \Vi)rkrrs VnUm has proposed vx- 
tfiuling iiidrfmitfly \hv imv that ininorilifs luid women 
are laid off (and thus ehj^ihle tor recall its well as heneflts 
swell as iiisnranee and vested vacation pay) rather thaij 
liniitinK it to the t>quivalent time they were aetiialU 
employed. When diseriniinalitMi in hiring has oe- 
eurred. the UAW reeonnnends front pay. that is lull 
wages and benefits for minorities anU wnmeti while 
laid off Iiuentives for voluntan' early retirement are 
another possible prograMi. An altertialive approach is 
tlie recent (.'ulifonna unemploymtMit insurance law. 
which allt^ws workers to reduce their work week to 
direc or ^o'^diivs and icillect uuenipltn nu*nt henelils 
for the re iiaimng workdays {L'MV Administradie h t- 
Wr, lyTo. lv)7(j; Steinberg and (:tM)k. 1981). Thes(» and 
other alternatives are in need (»f further research and 
discussion, which should be giNen high priority i)y 
uniofis. employers, and the gowrnment. 
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iatioiis otter* some promise for increased in- 
tegration on a regional basis. ' 

Kapid technological changes have very 
important long-term implications for job in- 
l(»grati()n. particularly in telecommunica- 
tions and other ind'istries where automation 
is reducing the total number of jobs while 
creating new jobs recjuiring new skills. New 
fdMuale '*ghett()s" are developing as a result 
of women moving into declining occupations 
traditionally held by men (Hacker, 1979; 
Renib(Mis and Reubens, 1979). Reubens and 
Reubens found that, although women made 
greater gains in jobs that were also expand- 
ing tor men. the increase of women in 27 of 
53 nontraditional occupations between 1960 
and 1970 was due to slow growth or decline 
in th(* iunnb(»r of men in those jobs. An 
(Kvupatioual shift of this type often reflects 
the displacement of skilled men by semi- 
skilU»d or unskilled women due to techno- 
logical iimovations. 

Data presented by Hacker (1979) and 
Northrop and Larson (1979) suggest that the 
simultaneous occurrence of technological 
cliangeK and iiHirmative action efforts at AT&T 
will gradually lead to some traditionally male 
jobs becoming newly segregated into a 
smaller innube»r of less-skilled jobs for 
women. Hacker (p. 550) described the 
movemtMit of women into traditionally male 
craft jobs that wvrv lu»coming ()l)S()le«^e even 
us the jillirmativi' action agreement was being 
implemt nte<l: 

womiMi learned to flinib poles. AT&T was 
shilljnu u) nii(To\va\t' aiul lastT (Kiher Optic) 
IrunsimsMon NVNtcmN. An womumi learnrd to in- 
stall lfl(*pho!icN. '"clip and takf" <ust()n)fr in- 
stallation anil phone stores were inarketlb re- 
(Incnm tlu* need lor installers. Franiework is a 
srnH-skilled job where wonien 1 d\v nuule the 
UreatesI niroatls. Kraniev\ ark is slated for total 
antoinaOon. . | I'l Jleetric swUeliinu systems ean 
\irtnall\ eliminate most switehwork iMid all 
lianie\\ork l-'ramev^ork went from 20 percent 
lem.ile ni Ui72 to 32 percent in 1973. 

It reinams to ix* seen whether the uvw 
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technological jobs developing in high-tech 
industries will be integrated. The AT&T ex- 
ample supports the need for further inquiry 
into the consequences of technological change 
for female employment in particular indus- 
tries. More broadly, it stresses the urgency 
for managers to treat technological innova- 
tions and affirmative action efforts as planned 
intei*ventions in the firm that must be more 
closely coordinated if job resegregation is to 
be avoided. 

Management Practice 

9 

During the 1970s EEO-related issues 
gradualKf moved from the domain of minor 
personnel officials to the level of corporate 
•policy set by top management and carried 
out by line managers. Corporate managers 
and government officials rate an effective 
internal administrative structure for setting 
policy and carrying out programs as ex- 
tremely important to success in integrating 
jobs (U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, 1974; Stead, 1978; Gordon and 
Strober, 1975; Meyer and Lee, 1978; Shaef- 
fer and Lynton, 1979; McLane, 1980). F'ive 
components of tliis structure include top- 
level commitment, line responsibility, cen- 
tralized accounting and control, resource al- 
location, and union involvement. 

Despite the rapidly changing image of 
corporate presidents from rugged entrepre- 
neurs to cominittet* ineinlicrs, job integra- 
tion appears to be an area where the indi- 
vi(hial chief executive* officer (CEO) can and 
does mak(* a difftMCMice. Since the average 
tenure of CVA)h is only about 6 y(»ars, how- 
ever, contiiuied commitment cainiot lie taken 
ibr grantetl. ('oiumitment of the CEO, Re- 
gardless of the motivation, is crucial to the 
s»iec(»ss ot intervention programs and can In* 
demonstrated in several ways. Strong policy 
statements are an initial step, but they nnist 
be followed by the allocation of lesources 
(staff. nu)nev. facilititvs). the direct review 
ot n^snlts. reports to the boai d of directors, 
and ioncrete i»xamph*s set by hiring women 
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into the highest levels of the orj^anization. 
For example, in his initial address as chief 
executive of Equitable Life As^rance in 
1975, Coy Eklund commented on the de- 
sirability pf advancing women in the orga- 
nization, and the following month he hosted 
a summit conference of women from 
throughout the company. An advisory panel 
of women meets on a regular basis with the 
chief executive, and affirmative action goals 
are part of the executive appraisal process. 
Although the company traditionally had 1 
female officer, there now are nearly 30, and 
^ women serve on Equitable*s Board of Di- 
rectors (McLane, 1980). 

T()p-lev(»l policy is ultimately carried out 
by line managers. In their very early as- 
sessments of affirmative action plans, Lyle 
(1973) and Heard (1975) noted the lack of 
involvement by line managers and the heavy 
c(mcentralion of responsibility for meeting 
^oals on personnel staffs. Line managers 
should be involved in planning the goals and 
programs they will be responsible for im- 
plementing. Most of the authors recom- 
mending line responsibility for affirmative 
action, however, have not realistically ad- 
dressed the problems of gaining managers* 
support (Wallace and UMonde, 1977; Meyer 
and Lee, 1978). AT&T provides an example 
whtM-e the line supervisors* powers were 
curtailed as part of the affirmative action 
agrtHMuent. The personnel office had the 
power to override the decisions of line man- 
agers by holding up f romutions. vetoing 
promotion and hiring decisions, and inter 
vtMiing i : disciplinary matters involving 
women and minorities. Managers at the lower' 
end of the hierarchy may feel more imme- 
diately threatened by affirmative action ef- 
forts and conse(iiiently be less supportive 
(Mt^yer and Lee, 1978). For example, 
Farrell (1977) found that foremen ac(}uired 
an increased workload (which was unrt^c- 
ogni/ed and uncompensated for by the com- 
pany) b(*caus(» women woi\^ hired without 
ad(*<iuatr training. At the sdmc time, women 
were being promoted lihow i\w ftrst-hne 
supervisors who were training them. 



One midwestern company seems to have 
succeeded in transferring responsibility to 
line managers. The first 3 years of the af- 
firmative action program were conducted as 
a personnel department activity. Progess was 
minimal until the CEO. delegated respon- 
sibility to line managers, down to the first 
line supervisor. Those who did not meet 
objectives got smaller bonuses. "We now 
have 45 women department managers, com- 
pared with one when the program started. 
. . . [L]ine management was the turning 
point" (McLane, 1980:23). Providing incen- 
tives is an important motivation, and several 
companies in the McLane study reported 
tieing performance to bonuses. The impor- 
tance of line involvement in successfully im- 
plementing other kinds of organizational 
change is well documented (Whyte, 1969). 
Failure to enlist the support of foremen and 
other managers directly responsible for 
business operations has undoubtedly slowed 
the progress of job integration. 

There is a fine balance, however, be- 
tween line responsibility and centralized 
managemciit and control, as demonstrated 
by the AT&T case. Managers reported that 
both are very important. Two critical com- 
ponents in maintaining the balance are the 
person heading the EEC) program and the 
data management system. According to. 
McLane (1980), the EEO post is now re- 
garded by managers as a very demanding 
job requiring knowledge of the legal regu- 
latory process, (luantitative skills for incn»as- 
ingly complex analysis of the work force, and 
the ability to work with a variety of individ- 
Ucils both internal and exttTnal to the or- 
ganization. 

Acci^rate inforn ation about current em- 
ployees and projections of futun? needs is 
essential for the EEO director's effective- 
ness. Approximately two-thirds of the com- 
panies in. the Shaeffer and Lyntoii (1979) 
study reported establishing overall. results- 
oriented management planning and control 
systems for afflrmalive action, and fully onc- 
thir' of those said it was the single most 
successful KEO acticm they had taken. Pro- 
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cedures for setttng goals and measuring 
progress have become iilCfeisingly sophis- 
ticated. General Electric has experimented 
with a series of mathematical models to de- 
velop realistic EEO goals (Hayes, 1980). 
Churchill and Shrank (1976) have developed 
a flow model that requires management to 
identify job ladders, measure the current 
race and sex mix of employees, specify a 
desired hiring mix for minorities and women, 
and develop promotion probabilities based 
on anticipated hiring and turnover rates. All 
of these efforts have generated more real- 
istic estimates of the amount of time needed 
to change a firm's employment profile, par- 
. ticularly given the low turnover in the high- 
est-rated management and blue-collar jobs. 
* Underlying the success or failure of in- 
tervention strategies is the allocation of cor- 
porate resources. The best strategy will fail 
if it is not sufficiently supported, Meyer and 
Lee (1978) found that the public utility com- 
panies had different patterns of resource al- 
location for different types of jobs. Some 
•companies placed the major thrust on pro- 
fessional and managerial positions, while 
others balanced their efforts between blue- 
and white-collar areas. No company, how- 
ever, reported giving a major priority to in- 
tegrating blue-cgllar jobs, and they directly 
linked this difference in priority to success- 
ful results. Of the companies surveyed that 
employed blue-collar workers, fewer than 
10 percent placed their primary emphasis 
on the blue-collar area compared with 44 
percent that placed primary emphasis on 
the professional and managerial jobs. Cor- 
respondingly, far less success was reported 
in the entry-level, semiskilled, and skilled 
blue-collar jobs. It appears that more prog- 
ress has been made for women in manage- 
ment than for women in blue-collar jobs, at 
least in part because more company effort 
and resources have been allocated to inte- 
grating management jobs. 

Finally, an important part of the admin- 
istrative structure affecting job integration 
in unionized firms is the collective bargain- 
ing agreement. Developing or changing wage 



structures, job posting and bidding proce- 
dures, seniority systems, training programs, 
job qualifications, and disputerresolution 
procedures are subjects ^of collective bar- 
gaining as well as affirmative action efforts 
(Wesman, 1982; Newman and Wilson,' 1981; 
Steinberg and Cook, 1981; Wallace and 
Driscoll, 1981; O'Farrell, 1980b; Ratner, 
1980; The Women's Labor Project, 1980; 
Leshin, 1979; Hausman et al,, 1977; Stone 
and Baderschneider, 1974). 

Under Title VII, unions, like employers, 
are prohibited from discriminatory prac- 
tices. Unions are held responsible with em- 
ployers for discrimination caused by provi- 
sions in collective bargaining agreements, 
and the union duty of fair representation in 
grievance handling is well established 
(Steinberg and Cook, 1981; Wallace and 
Driscoll, 1981). Newman and Wilson (1981) 
articulated several ways in which govern- 
ment agencies not only do not cooperate 
with unions but, in fact, also discourage 
unions from pursuing charges of discrimi- 
nation by their members. 

Unions, however, like employers, have 
responded diversely to government en- 
forcement activities. Unfortunately, little 
attention has been paid to the role of labor 
unions in facilitating intervention programs 
(Wesman, 1982; Wallace and Driscoll, 1981; 
O'Farrell, 1980b). Most research on unions 
and equal employment opportunity policy 
ha» focused on the discriminatory behavior 
of unions toward black workers and the re- 
sulting legal developments (Wallace and 
Driscoll, 1981). This in part reflects federal 
policy, holding unions equally responsible " 
with employers for discrimination (O'Far- 
rell, 1980b; Steinberg and Cook, 1981). 

Changes in federal policy toward unions 
were initiated in the late 1970s. In 1980 the 
U.S.. Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission developed a poHcy recognizing 
and encouraging the efforts of unions in the 
area of equal employment opportunity pol- 
icy. At the same time, the U.S. Department 
of Labor proposed changes in the guidelines 
of the Office of Federal Contract Compli- 
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ance Programs (OFCCP) that would have 
broadened union participation. For exam- 
ple, unions would be notified if a compliance 
review was to take place in a company where 
the unions are party to a collective bargain- 
ing agreement. Currently, however, the 
Commissions poliQy has not been imple- 
mented, and the proposed regulation changes 
have been withdrawn. 

Yet union officers and staff are potentially 
as important for integrating nonmanage- 
rnent jobs as are CEOs and Hne managers. 
Recent studies have found women to be 
generally satisfied with their unions (Ko- 
chan, 1979) and to have positive attitudes 
toward local union policies and practices 
(Bohlander and Cook, 1982). In O'Farrell's 
(1980a) study of one union local, women re- 
spondents were generally satisfied with the 
union, and even dissatisfied women felt that 
they needed the union to represent their 
positions to management. Women identi- 
fied such issues as job upgrading and ma- 
ternity leave that they thought the union 
'should bargain on, and they used union pro- 
cedures such as fihng grievances, voting in 
elections, and establishing a union women s 
committee. 

At both the national and local levels, this 
particular union had been excluded from^af- 
firmative action negotiations between the 
company and the government despite a strong 
record supporting EEO programs and pol- 
icies, including filing sex discrimination suits 
on behalf of women workers. Union officials 
and women members were unhappy with 
the national affirmative action agreement, 
and this led to 3 mqre years of litigation by 
the union on behalf of its women members. 
Ultimately, these activities resulted in a 
stronger affirmative action program. 

The experiences in European countries 
(Ratner;^1980) and research in the United 
States (Steinberg and Cook, 1981; O'Farrell, 
1980b) have recommended a much stronger 
EEO role for unions in the future. Newman 
and Wilson (1981) argued that because of 
their knowledge of plant practices and ac- 
cess to employer information unions could 



take a more active role* in identifying discrim^ 
inatory practices, informing workers about their 
rights, providing financial and legal assist- 
ance, and offering moral support. Newman 
and Wilson also concluded that discrimination 
cannot be corrected exclusively through col- 
lective bargaining and called for increased 
government-union collaboration. 

CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

This review of intervention programs be- 
gan by distinguishing between the pioneer 
and postpioneer eras. We then focused on 
the current postpioneer era during which 
companies make formal agreements and 
commit resources to redress the institu- 
tional causes of job segregation. But many 
companies, or their departments, remain in 
the pioneer era. They have no women in 
certain jobs or departments, and pioneer 
women are filing complaints of discrimina- 
tion. The pioneer and postpioneer eras exist 
simultaneously, and a continued federal 
presence is likely to be necessary for some 
time to initiate and keep companies actively 
recruiting, hiring, and training women for 
nontraditional entry-level jobs. At the same 
time, new initiatives by the government, 
companies, and unions are needed to meet 
the challenges presented by barriers to 
women's advancement in nontraditional jobs. 

There are 10 key findings from our anal- 
ysis that bear further consideration and 
scrutiny in future evaluations pf corporate 
intervention strategies. 

1. Federal EEO laws have been impor- 
tant in produping substantial changes in the 
work forces of targeted firms. There is a 
growing acceptance of EEO principles by 
corporate managers and a demonstrated 
psychological impact on women's willing- 
ness and ability to press their demands for 
nontraditional jobs. 

• 2. Most of the successful corporate in- 
tervention strategies for increasing job in- 
tegration have been in the areas of recruit- 
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ing, hiring, and traimng women for previously 
all-male entry-levenli^ 

3. An effective recmitment strategy 
combines active external recruitment from 
nontraditional sources with innovative in- 
ternal recruitment efforts that usually in- 
volve changes in company seniority sys*- 
tems. Careful screening of applicants results 
in lower turnover, which furthers the long- 
term goal of job integration. 

4. Preplacement training and supple- 
mentary courses for women in blue-collar 
jobs are effective in overcoming women's 
lack of technical education and experience, 
in helping them to perform better on the 
job, and in increasing their acceptance by 
male coworkers. 

5. Special training for women in man- 
agerial positions is generally not necessary, 
but women need to be integrated into the 
formal ana informal sources of training tra- 
ditionally available to men. 

6. The exclusive focus on integrating 
men's jobs is not a sufficient long-term strat- 
egy for reducing job segregation — the evi- 
dence suggests that it may provide only a 
temporary solution. The increasing number 
of women being hired into entry-level jobs, 
combined with bottlenecks in promotion op- 
portunities, may lead to resegregation of the 
lowest-paying, least-prestigious men's jobs, 
resulting in new female "ghettos." 

7. The most effective strategies to en- 
sure that women have equal promotion op- 
portunities in an organization are to make 
initial job assignments that place women on 
career paths with high opportunities for ad- 
vancement* to make temporary modifica- 
tions in qualifications and seniority provi- 
sions to meet affirmative action goals, and 
to develop methods for individual qualifi- 
cation assessment and career planning that 
increase opportunities for men and women. 

8. To increase the chances for ultimate 
success in reducing job segregation, com- 
panies should implement their intervention 
programs in areas of projected corporate 
growth and in coordination with long-term 
plans for technological innovation. 
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9. An effective internal administrative 
structure for phnning EEO policy and im- 
plementing intervention piOgrams is essen- 
tial for ultimate success in job integration. 
The important elements of administrative 
effectiveness are commitment from top ex- 
ecutives and line managers (which can be 
facilitated by staff EEO training), a skillful 
EEO manager, an accurate data manage- 
ment system, and allocation of sufficient cor- 
porate resources for implementation and 
monitoring. 

10. In firms with collective bargaining 
agreements, the cooperation of union staff 
and officers in eliminating barriers to job 
integration (e.g., changes in job posting, 
outreach, qualification assessment, training 
and seniority systems) is essential for achiev- 
ing a strong and effective EEO policy. 

There is little doubt that the polines of 
the Reagan administration are negatively af- 
fecting progress on reducing job segrega- 
tion. Lack of leadership at the U.S. Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission and 
the U.S. Department of Labor, proposed 
changes in guidelines for federal contrac- 
tors, and reduced comnjitment to employ- 
ment, and 'training programs diminish the 
pressure and resources for change. Current 
economic policies and high unemployment 
limit new opportunities and a^ect recent 
gains. These concluding recommendations 
attempt to address the realities of today within 
the context of the long-term goal of achiev- 
ing equal employment opportunity for 
women and men. Future programs and pol- 
icies should include the following: 

• federal support for the development of 
alternative EEO monitoring systems, the 
involvement of labor unions in EEO nego- 
tiations, and upgrading women's jobs; 

• federaJ support for skills training, infor- 
mation dissemination, and leadership de- 
velopment; 

• corporate improvement of human re- 
source planning; 

• union programs to develop women lead- 
ers and to identify EEO problems; 
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• joint union and eotnpany initiatives to 
improve the terms of collective bargaining 
agreements for women workers; and 

♦ '^cooperatively planned and executed 
longitudinal comparative research by the 
government, companies, unions, and re- 
searchers. 

Federal Equal Employment Opportunity 
Policy ' 

Federal enforcement activities have had 
a positive effect on reducing sex segregation 
within the work force of some firms, yet the 
government cannot and indeed shouldn't 
suj)ervise employment practices within firms. 
Rather, federal policy must strengthen the 
incentives for change at the firm level, and 
there are at lea.st three areas where the U. S. 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion and the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance Programs need to initiate ac- 
tion: monitoring, union involvement, and 
integrating traditionally women's jobs. 

A, targeted monitoring plan, similar to the 
existing targeted enforcement plan (U.S. 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion, 1982), should be d eveloped and im- 
plemented by the Commission. A limited 
number of companies could be identified, 
based on carefully developed selection cri- 
teria, and comparative analysis could be 
conducted to reduce and refine the type of 
data needed to measure compliance, to de- 
velop technical assistance materials for a wide 
range of firms, and to improve the process 
of establishing goals and timetables. 

At a minimum, enforcement agencies 
should facilitate the active involvement of 
labor unions in efforts to reduce job segre- 
gation. The Commission should reaffirm and 
implement its 1980 poHcy statement that 
recognizes and encourages the voluntary ef- 
forts of unions in the area of equal employ- 
ment opportunity. Unions should Ix? brouglit 
into negotiations that affect collective bar- 
gaining agreements, and women members 
should be included on committees that de- 



velop or implement agreements at the na- " 
tional and local levels. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor should revise the OFCCP 
Guidehnes, under consideiation since 1981 
{Federal Register, 1981), to require notifi- 
cation of unions when compliance reviews 
are conducted. >n firms with collective bar- 
gaining agreements and to enable their vol- 
untary cooperation. 

Company experiences in the postpioneer 
era suggest that integrating entry-level tra- 
ditionally male jobs is an important but lim- 
ited approach. Reducing sex segregation will 
require integrating women's jobs as well. 
The Commission should continue to de- 
velop current strategies for integrating 
women's jobs: establishing goals and time- 
tables (e.g. , the AT&T consent decree); Hm- 
ited upgrading (e.g., the GE consent de- 
cree), and pursuing affirmative action 
negotiations in the area of equal pay for work 
of comparable worth. Upgrading women's 
jobs not only improves working conditions 
for women but also will faciUtate the in- 
crease of men into these jobs. 

Federal Training and Education Policy 

' An important issue for reducing job seg- 
regation involves how much outreach and 
training are needed and who should pay for 
it — women, employers, or government. The 
burden is currently on women and employ- 
ers. Government subsidy for skills training 
and wo'rker education is lower in the United 
States than in almost any other industrial 
country (Woodcock, 1977). Yt ihe few gov- 
ernment programs for integrating women 
into nontraditional jobs have been some- 
what suc^cessful and need to be continued 
and expanded. Congress should increase the 
funding for federal training subsidies, main- 
tain targeting for women and women's pro- 
grams, and emphasize training for nontra- 
ditiona! jobs. Tlie U.S. Department of Labor 
should disseminate information about suc- 
cessful techniques used by public and pri- 
vate organizations to ti^aiii and recmit women 
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for nontraditional Jobs and should act on 
proposals to increase financial incentives 
(e.g., tai exemptions) for employers to de- 
velop and expand apprenticeship training 
with targeting for women. Finally, feder- 
ally aided programs for worker education and 
leadership training in EEO policy could 
be initiated, for example, through subsi- 
dies to community colleges and land-grant 
institutions. 

Management and Union Initiatives 

Managers reported th^at EEO policies have 
had a positive effect m improving overall 
personnel policies and procedures. Affirm- 
ative action must now move beyond for- 
" malizing, clarifying, and modifying existing ' 
procedures to developing new and innova- . 
tive practices that result in and are part of 
larger organizational changes. Corporations 
and business schools should expand their 
research and development programs for ex- 
empt and nonexempt employees in the fol- 
lowing areas; systematic career develop- 
ment and training, performance appraisal 
systems, impro ed communication and in- 
forniation sharing, job redesign, job rota- 
tion, decentralization of decision making, and 
the planning and implementation of tech- 
nological changes. 

To adequately represent women, unions 
must undertake internal affirmative actions 
such as increased support for leadership 
training foricwomen members, developing 
EEO training for union officers, appointing 
and hiring women in stafiP positions, en- 
couraging women to run for union office, 
and requesting and analyzing EEO compli- 
ance data now available through recent court 
decisions. Collective bargaining between 
management and labor should include the 
following subjects with specific concern for 
their impact on women and minority work- 
ers: job posting and bidding procedures, 
seniority systems, grievance procedures, job 
redesign, introduction of technological 
changes, job evaluation and comparable 
worth, and nontraditional job training. 



Research Agenda 

All of the current EEO policies, pro- 
grams, and proposed new initiatives are in 
need of more information. To measure the 
effectiveness of' program interventions on 
reducing job segregation, it is essential to 
have longitudinal analysis of employee ad- 
vancement within firms coupled with Infor- 
mation about the changes in firm activities 
and procedures (Kanter, 1979; Rosenbaum, 
1979). How important is iniUal job assign- 
ment? Do existing training programs malce 
a difference in career advancement? How 
can we identify formal and informal oppor- 
tunity structures in the organization? How 
do these factors interact with the education 
and training individuals bring to the job or 
acquire on the job? What are the effects of 
external economic factors? 

All of these questions can be systemati- 
cally addressed within an organization that 
has reasonably accurate, computerized per- 
sonnel files. The methodological issues are 
complex, however, and few organizations 
have the internal capabihties to design and 
carry out such a comprehensive evaluation 
that would enable them to effectively inter- 
venenn the mobihty patterns of the orga- 
nization. There are also serious legal and 
competitive constraints on such analysis. The 
necessary research might best be done 
through a cooperative effort jointly funded 
and implemented by government, compa- 
nies, unions, and researchers. 
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This paper examines the occupational dis- 
tributions in the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA) and the wage 
implications of these distributions for men 
afld women of diifereiit racial and ethnic 
origins. Our data come from two separate 
projects on CETA, both conducted for the 
National Commission on Employment Pol- 
icy. One (Berryman et al, 1981) assessed 
the nature and equity of men's and women's 
experiences in CETA, a substantial part of 
the study being devoted to CETA's occu- 
pational desegregation record for women. 
The second (Berryman and Waite, 1982) as- 
sessed ethnic and racial differences in CETA 
experiences, focusing on whites, blacks>.and 
Hispanics and on Hispanic subgroups. 

CETA's occupational desegregation rec- 
ord for women is important for several rea- 
sons. First, one of CETA's legislated pur- 
poses is to improve the economic prc^pects 
of its clients. As we know, substantially n:oi« 
female than male occupations pay poverty- 
level wages (Sawhill, 1976). Persistent oc- 
cupational segregation parallels the persist- 
ent male-female wage differential, and dif- 
ferences in male and female occupational 
distributions account lor over a quarter of 



the wage differential (Chiswick et al , 1974)., 
Even when labor force attachment is con- 
trolled, women also have much flatter life- 
time earnings profiles than do men (Sawhill, 
1973), Theoretical arguments (Wolf and Ro- 
senfeld, 1978) and fragmentary evidence 
(Barrett, 1979) implicate occupational seg- 
regation in these profile differences. Male 
but not feiiiale occupations seem associated 
with career paths that carry wage advance- 
ment with experience. 

Second, poverty in the United States is 
'.«^'X)ming increasingly female poverty, pri» 
marily as the result of the rising number of 
female-headed households and the relation- 
ship between households of this kind .and 
poverty.^ Thus, from the economic per- 
spective, the issue of occupations and wages 
for women is not transitory. 



^ From 1969 to 1979 the percentage of female-headed 
households of all races increased by a third. For whites 
and Hispanics the increase was about 25 percent; for 
blacks, over 40 percent. Although the chances that a 
household of thia kind was poor declined slightly over 
the decade, in 1979 they were still very high: 30 per- 
cent for all races iind almost 50 percent for black female- 
headed households (Bureau if the Census, 1881). 
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Third, CETA has represented a major 
federal lever for affecting occupational de- 
segregation for women and women's wages. 
From FY 1974 to FY 1980, 19 million in- 
dividuals entered CETA in job training or 
employment capacities, somewhat fewer than 
half of these being women. Thus, over time 
CETA has had the potential for affecting the 
occupational preferences and skills of large 
numbers of women. 

Finally, CETA flows from early federal 
manpower programs of the 1960s and can 
be expected to affect future federal training 
and employment programs. Thus, even if 
CETA is virtually dismantled under the 
Reagan administration, its occupational de- 
segregation record for women is of more 
than historic interest. As we show later, 
women's occupational options in CETA are 
affected by how CETA is structured and by 
how men and women are funneled through 
this structure* Our experience with CETA 
has implications for designing iuture pro- 
grams that would increase women's expo- 
sure to occupations currently held mostly 
by men. 

The paper has five sections. The first briefly 
describes CETA's legal structure — its ti- 
tles, their legislated purposes, and eligibil- 
ity rules. The second describes the data base 
used in the two studies that underlie this 
paper. The third^hows how the CETA title 
under which individuals enter CETA and 
their CETA activity (e.g., work experience) 
affect their occupational options. The fourth 
documents CETA'j occupational desegre- 
gation record for white, black, and Hispanic 
women; and the final section shows the wage. 
conStL quences of women's occupational dis- 
tributions in CETA. 



DESCRIPTION OF CETA TITLES AND 
ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 

For reasons of simplicity and of data re- 
strictions, we deal only with CEl A Titles I, 



II, and VI. ^ The major services avaflable 
under these titles were basic skflls, job train- 
ing, and jobs, although, as we describe later, 
not all sei*vices are available in all titles. For 
example^ basib skills and job training are 
essentially restricted to Title J, The pur- 
poses of the jobs also vary by title. Most 
Title I jobs, called work experience,,are in- 
come transfer jobs^ that are not intended as 
a bridge to unsubsidized employment. Jobs 
in Titles II and VI, known as public service 
employment (PSE) jobs, are expected to lead 
to unsubsidized employment, although the 
economic environments in which thes.e jobs 
are offered presumably vary. Title II jobs 
are available in. areas with high, structural 
unemployment; Title VI jobs, in areas with 
short-term, dyclical unemployment.^ 

The eligibility by title varied, although, 
as we discuss below, titles overlapped in 
their ehgibility requirements. All of the ti- 
tles had ehgibiaty criteria, of economic dis- 
advantage, underemployment, or unem- 
ployment. For Title I, eligibility was 
restricted to those economically disadvan- 
taged or unemployed or underemployed.^ 



* These are the title numbers before the 1978 reau- 
thorization of CETA; they correspond to the postreau- 
thorization numbers of IIB, IID, and VI. This paper 
does not discuss Title III becauf^e most slots in this title 
(Title IIIA or the Summer Youth Program) are Jobs of 
short duration, ^intended as a mechanism of income 
transfer, and without a training component. 

^ By "income transfer jobs'* we mean jobs used pri- 
marily as a means of allocating money to people, not 
as bridges to private or public si^tor jobs unsubsidized 
by CETA. # 

^ Title II was targeted on regions with lingering un- 
employment. Title VI was designed to reduce the pre- 
sumably short-term unemployment associated with the 
recession of the mid-1970s. However, as Mirengofiand 
Rindler (1978) observe, the unemployment rate used 
to define an area s eligibility for Title II was surpassed 
in most places by that used to define an area s eligibility 
for Title VI funds. Tluis. de facto the distinction be- 
tween the two titles was eliminated. 

* To receive one of the small number of PSE jobs in 
Title i the individual had to be unemployed or under- 
employed. 
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For Title 11, individuals had to tpside in 
areas of substantial unemployment. They also 
had to be unemployed for at least 30 days 
prior to application or underemployed. 

' Before January 1977 individuals v^erc el- 
igible for Title VI if they had been unem- 
ployed for 30 days, or if they resided in an 
area with excessive unemployment and had 
been underemployed or unemployed for at 
.least 15 days. After January.' 1977 the eligi- 
bility rules became more complicated. 
However, in general, individuals could en- 
ter if they were (1) uneiiiployed or under- 
employed; or (2) a member of an economi- 
cally disadvantaged family and either a 
member of an Aid to Families With De- 
pendent C^jildren (AFDt) family, or un- 
employed and an unemployment insurance 
recipient, or unemployed- and ineligible for 
unemployment insurance, or unemployed 
and an insurance exhaustee. 



DATA 

Continuous Longitudinal Manpower 
Sarvey (CLMS) 

Both studies on which this paper is based 
used Continuous Longitudinal Manpower 
Sairvey (CLMS) data. The Bureau of the 
Census has conducted the CLMS quarterly 
since January 1975, sampling respondents 
from the previous quarter s new enrollees 
in CIEFA. Respondents are sampled from 
four CE'FA functional activities: public serv- 
ice employment, employability develop- 
ment, direct referrals,*^ and youth work ex- 
perit^nce (including summt?r programs). 

The CLMS has two main objectives. First, 
it is designed to obtain characteristios of the 
CKTA participants and the services they re- 
ceived, thus providing data not available from 



the usual sources, the prime sponsor'^ re- 
porting system. Second, the CLMS is in- 
tended to measure the effect of CETA pro- 
grams on participants, including earnings and 
labor force status.®'"* 

The CLMS comprises an initial intake in- 
terview, an activity record, and several other 
interviews during and after the CETA en- 
rollment. In the initial intervie>V, the CLMS 
determines what CETA service the enrollee 
received (e.g., public service employment) 
and, if the service >vas a job or job training, 
the enrollee's occupation and wages. The 
CLMS also obtains information on the en- 
rollee's attitude.s toward manpo\ver pro- 
grams and services received, what service 
and dccupation the enrollee wanted from 
CETA, his or her trade or vocational train- 
ing before entering CETA, veteran status, 
marital Mat us, number of dependents, fam- 
ily composition, receipt of .government 
transfer payments (food stamps, subsidised' 
housing, AFDC, Supplemental Security In- 
come, unemployment benefits, and other 
public assistance), the enrollee's employ- 
ment/schooling history in the pf evious year, 
wages or salary in the last year, and personal 
and family income by source. The CLMS 
contains information on the highest grade 
or year of regular school the enrollee at- 
tended, whether that grade had been com- 



^ III a direct r-t't»rral. CFTA n^frrs the individtuil to 
a vacaiiry. Tho individual dotvs not receive ^ny 
otluT CKTA st-n-ices and does not necessarily y^et the 
job to which he or she is referrv d. 



^ The federal government administers decentralized 
CETA progiams through administrative uni^s c*alled 
prime sponsors. Federal funds for these programs are 
allocated to the prime sponsors. State, county, or local 
governments can he prime sponsors if they govern a 
minimum population of 100.000. State governntents 
tend to become prime sponsors for governmental units 
within the state that do not meet the minimuir. pop- 
ulation requirement: 

The CLMS — sponsored by the' Kmployment and 
Training Administration — samples mainly decentral- 
ized CETA'programs. i.e., programs operated by CETA 
prime sponsors. Thys. special-purpose programs such 
as the Job Corps (Title IV. reauthorized as Title IVB). 
Young Adult ConservaUon Corps (Title VIII). and sev- 
eral Title III (reauthorized as various Title IV) programs 
are not included in the CLMS file. 
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pleted by the time of CETA enrollment, and 
whether the enrollee had a high school 
equivalency certificate or General Educa- 
tional Development (GED) cortiflcate. Our 
analysis relies especially on detailed data on 
tRe enrollee's ethnic origin or descent and 
on whether the enrolled was limited in the 
amount or type of work he or she ciOuld do 
because of problems in speaking English. 
We use all of this information in various 
sections of our analysis, either as dependent 
' or as independent variables. 

In our analyses we use only data from the 
initial questionnaire and activity record, 'since 
our purpose is to assess the services pro- 
vided within CETA and not to assess the 
impact of CETA services on later outcomes. 
We included all CETA enrollees surveyed 
by the CLMS during the period October 
1975 through September 1978 in order to 
(1) maximize the period covered by our 
analyses and (2) maximize the number of 
cases available for analysis.® In each quarter 
the CLMS sampled between 3,500 and 4,000 
CETA enrollees and completed initial in- 
terviews with 3,300 to 3,600. To have suf- 
ficient numbers of observations for race/eth- 
nic groups by sex we pooled information for 
all quarters in the October 1975 to Septem- 
ber 1978 or March 197^ time period (Bar- 
rett, 1979). Pooling observations across time 
periods provides large sample sizes that al-- 
low us considerable flexibility in the types 
of analyses we do and that allow us to dis- 



We begin, with October 1975 because the CLMS 
did not record CETA title until the second quarter of 
FY 1976 (October 1975). The sample fot the multivar- 
iate analysis ends with March 1979 because CETA was 
reauthorized in October 1978 and regulations govern- 
ing the revised act were released to prime sponsors in 
April 1979. Since those enrolled in CETA in the third 
and fourth quarters of 1979 entered under revised 
guideline.s. the data for these quarters are not com- 
pletely comparable with early data, and we eliminated 
tJiem to ensure comparability. The sample for the cross- 
tabular analysis ends with September 1979 because 
data to this date only were available at the time this 
analysi.s was done (Berrymau et al.. 1981). 



aggregate the sample by sex and race/eth- 
nicity. For the October 1975 to March 1979 
period, the CLMS' contains approximately 
42,000 initial interviews. 

Analytic Strategy 

We assessed the impact of race and eth- 
nicity on enrollees' experience in CETA in 
two ways. First, we estimated a general . 
linear model of each CETA outcome sepa- 
rately for men and women in which we con- 
trolled for all chi^^acteristics of the enrollee 
and the enrollment that were relevant for 
CETA assignments^ This model included a 
series of dummy variables *br race/ethnicity : 
white, black, and Hispanic. Second, we per- 
formed an analysis of co variance for each 
CETA outcome in which we tested for dif- 
ference between race/ethnic groups in the 
slope coefficients in the model. 

CETA* AS A SYSTEM OF OFPCPTUNITIES 

We can think of CETA as, a system for 
distributing opportunities of several kinds: 
(1) participation in CETA; (2) a CETA serv- 
ice or activity — basic education, job train- 
ing in a classroom setting, on-the-job train- 
ing, work experience, and public^ service 
employment; (3) an occupation for those in 
jobs or job training; and (4) a CETA wage 
for those in jobs or job training. Since this 
paper focuses on^CETA*s contribution to oc- 
cupational desegregation for women, CETA 
occupations are the resource of primary < on- 
; cern. However, to interpret the data or. oc- 



We follow census definitions; persons of Hispanic 
origin may be of either race. We diviiie enrollees into 
whites (non- Hispanic), blacks (non-Hispanic), and His- 
panics of both races. We omit those of other races who 
are not Hispanic. * 

These included age. marital status; poverty status, 
labor force experience, educational attainn^gpt. desired 
CETA services, and problems with the English lan- 
guage — all at the time of enrollment, plus, for males, 
veteran status. • 
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cupations it is important to understand the 
process by which a CETA participant is as- 
signed an oOcupation, either in the form of 
a job or job training. . 

An individual enters CETA under a title 
and a CETA activity that is authorized for 
that title. If the activity is job training or a 
job, the individual is assigned to an occu- 
pation and receives a wage in connection 
with it. Eligibility rules determine if an in- 
dividual can enter CETA, and under what 
title he or she may enter. Although these 
rules vary for different CETA titles, indi- 
viduals can be eligible for more than one 
title, giving CETA prime sponsors some dis- 
cretion in the^r title assignments. 

Titles affect CETA service or activity as- 
signments in that not all CETA services are 
available in all titles. Tides II and VI consist 
only of public service employment (PSE) 
jobs, and almost all of the;^se jobs occur in 
these two titles. Title I consists primarily of 
basic education, job training in a classroom 
setting, on*the-job training (OJT), and work 



experience activities, and these services oc- 
cur only-iii Title I. In sum. Titles II and VI 
imply a public service job; Title I, a basic 
education, job training, or work experience* 
activity. If a CETA participant is only eli- 
gible for Titles II or III, his or her CETA 
activity is determined. If the participant is 
only eligible for Title I, his or her activity 
options are constrained but not determined. 

As Table 16-1 shows, each CETA service 
has a different occupational distribution and 
therefore different occupational assignment 
probabilities. All of tKe occupations avail- 
able in CET.\ are available in each of the 
services, but the occupational emphases dif- 
fer for each CETA service. Relative to the 
distributions for the other services, class- 
room training has the highest percentage of 
clerical openings; on-the-job training, the 
highest percentages of cfaks and operatives 
options; work experience, the highest per- 
centage of service jobs; and public service 
employment, the highest percentages of 
professional/technical and laborer jobs. 



TABLE 16-1 
(percent) 



CETA's FY 1976-FY 1979 Occupational Structure by CETA Activity 



CETA's Occupationi.1 Structure 





All 








Public 




CETA 


Classroom 




Work 


Service 


Occupational Category"^ 


Activities 


Training 


OJT 


Experience 


Employment 


Professional/technical 


10.7 


6.9 


4.9 


6.7 


15.8 


Managerial/administrative 


2.3 


0.4 


2.9 


0.9 


3.6 


Sales workers 


1.0^ 


1.2 


3.7 


0.9 


0.3 


Clerical 


27.2 


38.0 


16.3 


32.1 


20.5 


Crafts 


12.0 


20.3 


21.5 


6.7 


10.3 


Operatives 


7.5 


. 14.9 


28.0 


4.2 


2.1 


transportation 












equipment 












operatives 


2,7 


1.2 


3.6 


2.1 


« 3.3 


Laborers 


15.2 


1.2 


8.6 


13.8 


22.0 


Service 


21.5 


15.8 


10.4 


32.8 


19.0 


Total'' 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


. 100.0 


100.0 


N (000) 


2.770'' 


389 


319 


790 


1.272 



The.se are the 1 -digit census occupational categories. They exclude three categories that do not occur in the 
CETA occupational structure: Farmers and Farm Managers* Farm Laborers iU)d Supervisors, and Private House- 
hold Workers. 

^ Columns may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
' SOURCE: Table 31. Berrvman and Waite (1982). p. 79. 
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The process by which a CETA participant 
is assigned an occupation varies across time 

• for any given CETA office and across CETA 
offices at any given time. Any specific oc- 
cupational assignment reflects several fac- 
tors: (1) the participant's title eHgibihty and 
the subsequent activity and occupational 
constraints that are associated with each ti- 
t\e\ (2) the participant's activity and occu- 
pational needs and preferences; (3) the ac- 
tivity and occupational vacancies available 
at any given time as a function of the local 
labor market, the CETA office's efforts to 
develop particular opportunities; and the 
amount of federal money then available for 
different CETA titles; and (4) judgments by 
CETA assignment personnel about what 
kinds of occupations are appropriate for Wh^t 
kinds of people. 

Our analyses show that in FY 1976 to FY 
1978, relative to their eligibility, women 18 
to 65 years of age were underrepresented , 
in all CETA titles for all three fiscal years 
except Title I in FY 1978. The underrepre- 

, sentation varied from 64 to 87 percent, de- 
pending on fiscal year and title. Thus, women 
did not receive CETA resources, including 
occupational experiences, at rates commen- 

' ^urate with their eligibiUty. The discrepancy 
between eligibihty and participation was 
greater for Titles II and VI than for Title I. 

When we looked at how female and male 
CETA participants distributed across titles, 
a logistic regression showed that relative to 
men with the same placement-relevant 
characteristics (see note 11), women were 
more likely to enter CETA under Title I 
and^less Hkely to enter CETA under Titles 
II and VL Thus, they were more likely than 



^2 Available eligibility estimates for this time period 
are by sex and by race and other ethnicity separately. 
Tlius. we cannot assess racial and ethnic differences in 
women's CETA participation, relative to elif?ibility. We 
can note that, relative to eligibility, ^ whites are under- 
represented and blacks are overrepresented in all three 
titles, and Hispanics are overrepresented in Title I and 
underrepresented in Titles II and IV. 



were men to receiv* basic education, job 
training, and work experience services ai>4 
less likely to get public service jobs. 

Although sex affected title assignhient, 
Berryman and Waite (1982) found few ef- 
fects — and no important effects — of race/ 
ethnicity on the CETA title under which 
enrollees enter CETA. Whites of both sexes 
entered CETA under Titles I and II shghtly 
more often than did blacks or Hispanics with 
similar characteristics, But these differences 
never exceeded about 3 percentage points 
and, although statistically significant, were 
hardly siibst^intively so. 

As noted. Title I consists of several CETA 
services: basic education in a classrpom, job 
training in a classroom setting, OJT, work 
experience, and a small number of PSE jobs. 
Again, multivariate analyses showed that race 
and ethnicity had no or only trivial effects 
on assignment to CETA services. However, 
relative^ to males in Title I, womeo in this 
title were placed more frequently in class- 
- room training and work experience jobs and 
less frequently in OJT and PSE jobs. Al- 
though the percentages dechned across fis- 
cal years, even in FY 1978 a third of all 
women in CETA were in Title I classroom 
training. 

Thus, relative to men's occupational op- 
tions, women's options were more apt to be 
thos^associated with classroom training and 
work experience. They were less apt to be 
those associated with OJT and PSE jobs. 

We would like to use multivariate anal- 
yses to assess CETA's occupational sex seg- 
regation for racial and ethnic groups. How--^ 
ever, Berryman et al. (1981) did not conduct 
multr'ariate analyses of occupational seg- 
regation by sex and race and ethnicity. Ber- 
ryman and Waite (1982) conduct multivar- 
iate analyses separately by sex and by race 
and ethnicity and Kave no direct measure of 
the sex composition of occupations for these 
groups. The occupational measure used in 
Berryman and Waite was occupational sta- 
tus, a measure that does not directly bear 
on occupational segregation. However, we 
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can use our inullivariate results for the ef- 
fects of race and ethnicity on CETA title, 
CETA service, occupational status, and 
CETA wages to draw tentative inferences 
about these effects on occupational segre- 
gation in CETA by race and ethnicity. 

We have already noted that there are few, 
if any, eflects of race and ethnicity on CETA 
title and service assignments. Our analyses 
of the impact of race/ethnicity on the oc- 
cupational status of CETA jobs and job train- 
ing showed mixed results. As Table 16-2 
shows, we found no differences among white, 
black, and Hispanic males in status of job 
training, but we found lower occupational 
status for white and black than for Hispanic 
females, net ofothercharacteristic^For job 
status we found lower scores for whites and 
blacks of both sexes than for Hispanic^. As 
before, the differences tended to be statis- 
tically significant but substantively unim- 
portant. The largest coefficient for race/eth- 
nic groups appeared for black females in 
(Kt^upational status of job training and equaled 
5 points on a 100-point scale, the Duncan 
Socioeconomic Index. 

Our results for race/ethnic differences in 
CETA wages, shown in Table 16-3, rein- 

V 

TABLE 16-2 Effects of Race and 
Ethnicity on Occupational Status of CETA 
Job Training and CETA Job 

Unstandardized Reftressioij Coefficients. Net of Social 
Economic, and Demographic Characteristics of the 



CETA Kiitrant'' 





Males 


Females 


— T — 

Joh training 




-3.3100^* 


White 


.5086 


Black 


.5447 


-3.9040^ 


Job 






White 


-2.4285^ 


-3.3197*' 


Black 


-2.7244'' 


-4.9859'' 



''These characteristics are hsted in note 11 of this 
paper. 

^ p < .05. This indicates effects 'that would appear 
by chance less than 5 times out of every 100 analyses. 

SOUKCK: Tables 42 and 43. Berrynian and Waite 
(1982). pp. 97 and 99. V 
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TABLE 16-3 Effects of Race and 
Ethnicity on Hourly Wage of CETA Job 
Training and CETA Job 

Unstandardized Regression Coefficients, Net of Social, 
Economic, and Demographic Characteristics of the 



CETA Entrant'' 





Males 


Females 


Job Training 






White 


.0001 


-.0225 


Black 


-.0149 


- .0555*^ 


Job 






White 


.0065 


-.0149^ 


Black 


- .0396*' 


- .0285^ 



" These chai'acteristics are listed in note 11 of this 
paper. 

^.p < .05. This indicates effects that would appear 
by chance less than 5 times out of every 100 analyses. 

SOURCE: Tables 46 and 47, Berr>'man and Waite 
(1982), pp. 105 and 107. 



forced the conclusions we reached for oc- 
cupational status. Table 16-2 presents re- 
sults of the regression of the Duncan 
Socioeconomic Index of CETA job training 
or CETA job on assignment-relevant char- 
acteristics (see note 11) of the individual. 
Since thesemodels omit the variable for the 
**Hispanic" race/ethnicity category, the 
coefficients show the deviation of white and 
black occupational status from that for His- 
paniQs, controlling for the other character- 
istics of the enrollee. Among males in job 
training, we found no differences in wages, 
but among males in jobs, black males re- 
ceived wages 4 percent lower than those of 
Hispanic and white males with comparable 
characteristics. For females, we found very 
small differences — on the order of 1 or 2 
percent — but those that did exist favored 
Hispanics. 

The analyses of covar .ance allowed us to 
test the hypothesis that the process which 
determines CETA occupational status and 
wages depends on race/ethnicity. We found 
evidence of some rather minor difference. 
These analyses showed different effects of 
the variables in the models for race/ethnic 
groups on occupational .status of CETA job 
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training for males but not for females and 
for status of c5ETA jobs for both males and 
females. But few sizable diflFerences ap- 
peared in individual coefficients in any of 
these models. 

In sum, when we considered males and 
females separately, we found small or no 
effects of race/ethnicity on CET^^ title, ac- 
tivity, occupational status, or wages. The 
differences that existed tended to favor His- 
panics over blacks and whites. These results 
suggest that, given an appropriate measure 
of occupational segregation, we would have 
found that the process of occupational seg- 
regation did not depend on race and eth- 
^nicity. 

The remainder of this paper focuses on 
CETA's occupational distribution and its wage 
implications by sex, without regard to race 
or ethnicity. The conclusions from our mul- 
tivariate analysis of the impact of race/eth- 
nicity on CETA experiences argue for this 
approach. In addition, analysis of two sexes 
and three racial/ethnic groups becomes too 
cumbersome for the resulting small gain in 
analytic detail. 

OCCUPATIONAL DESEGREGATION IN 
CETA 

Since FY 1974 millions of adult women 
have participated in CETA. In connection 
with the reauthorization of CETA in Octo- 
ber 1978, CETA regulations directed state 
and local CETA administrators to reduce sex 



stereotyping in employment and training. 
We only had data for October 1975 to Sep- 
tember 1978 for these analyses. Thus, we 
can only describe CETA's occupational seg- 
regation record prior to the introduction of 
the desegregation directive and cannot as- 
sess CETA's responses to this directive. 

At the same time, even prior to CETA's 
1978 reauthorization, CETA — especially 
Title I — was expected to improve the eco- 
nomic prospects of its clients. Since female- 
dominated occupations command lower 
wages than those of m^ed and male-domi- 
nated occupations, it iV reasonable to look 
for evidence that CETA tried to train and 
employ women in mixed and male occu- 
pations. 

In describing CETA's occupational de- 
segregation record, we use the CETA's def- 
initions. In a male'dominated occupation fe- 
males constitute less than 25 percent of that 
occupation's labor force; in a mixed occu- 
pation, 25 to 74 percent; and m a female- 
dominated occupation, 75 percent or more. 

Table 16-4 shows the distribution of CETA 
jobholders among male, female, and mixed 
CETA jobs by sex and race. For FY 1976 to 
FY 1978, although only about 10 percent of 
the women in CETA jobs (work experience 
or PSE jobs) worked in male-dominated jobs, 
CETA placed about percent in mixed 
occupations. Data published elsewhere show 
that CETA's occupational desegregation 
record for jobholders improved across the 
three fiscal years, the percentage of adult 



TABLE 16-4 Distribution of FY 1976-FY 1978 CETA Jobholders by Sex Composition of 



Sex Composition of 
Occupation 


Sex and Race/Elhnicity 












Female 








Male 








Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Male-dominated 


10.8 


10.9 


11.9 


6.2 


71.1 


71.4 


70.3 


70,1 


FemaIe*dominated 


64.1 


62.8 


64.4 


74.4 


8.3 


8.0 


8.2 


11.0 


Mixed 


25.1 


26.3 


23.7 


19.4 


20.7 


20.6 


21.4 


18.9 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


N 


401.176 


256.073 


115,261 


29.042 


605.484 


*407,838 


150.568 


47.078 



SOURCE; Table 9. Berryman et al. (1981), p. 31. 
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TABLE 16-5 Distribution of FY 1976-FY 1978 CETA Trainees by Sex Composition of 
Occupation and Sex (percent) 





Sex and Race/Ethuicity 












Sex Composition of 
Occupation 


Female 








Male 








Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic^ 


Male-dominated 

Female-dominated 

Mixed 

Total 


11.6 
49.3 
39.1 
100.0 


12.6 
46.2 
41.2 
100.0 . 


9.5 
55.? 
34.7 
100.0 


9.1 
55.8 
35.1 
100.0 


65.9 
4.1 
30.1 
100.0 


68.1 
3.0 
28.9 
100.0 


63.3 
6.8 
30.0 
100.0 


57.1 
6.5 
36.4 
100.0 


N 


56,264 


38,030 


13>359 


13,792 


104,828 


74,169 


16,867 


4,875 



SOURCE: Tyble 11. Berryman et al. (1981). p. 38. 



woniei) employed in inale-doniinated CETA 
jobs increasing from 7 to almost 12, the per- 
centage in female-dominated CETA jobs de- 
creasing from 68 to 62, and the percentage 
in mixed jobs remaining stable (Bcrr>'man 
etal., 1981). Adult females showed slightly 
more distributional change across time than 
that for adult males, but neither sex showed 
large change^. 

CETA*s occupational desegregation re- 
cord in job training may be a better test of 
its desegregation success than is its record 
for jobholders. Since clients in job training 
presumably lack human capital in any spe- 
cific occupation, CETA's occupational as- 
signments should be less constrained by 
clients* prior occupational investments. More 
importantly, training can provide women with 
skills and credentials to enter male-domi- 
nated occupations. 

Table 16-5 shows the distribution of those 
in CETA^ job training among male-domi- 
nated, female-dominated^ and mixed occu- 
pations. Although CETA trained about the 
same percentage of women in male-domi- 
nated occupations as it employed in those 
occupations, it did train higher percentages 
in mixed occupations, reducing the per- 
centage in female-dominated occupations to 
a little under 50 percent. 

As the data in Table 16-1 suggest and data 
published elsewhere (Berryman et al., 1981) 
show, where training occurs (in a classroom 
or on the job) is clearly related to the sex 



composition of the occupation in which the 
person is trained. As noted earlier, the causal 
relationships between activity and occupa- 
tional assignments vary: an activity assign- 
ment may precede an occupational assign- 
ment, or vice versa, and in some cases both 
may be simultaneously determined by a third 
factor, such as title eligibility. Without ad- 
dressing causality, we can note that women 
in classroom training were 60 percent more 
likely to be trained in a sex-typical occu- 
pation and about 60 percent less likely to \ 
be trained in a mixed occupation than were 
women in on-the-job training. Although 
classroom training assignments reduced fe- 
male chances of being trained in a male- 
dominated occupation, the effects were not 
as great for this as for the other two occu- 
pational types. — 

The data reveal that women in on-the-job 
training were more likely to be trained in 
mixed and male-dominated occupations pri- 
marily as a function of OJT*s occupational 
mix. OJT contains much larger proportions 
of male-dominated and mixed occupations 
than does classroom training. Although 
women were substantially overrepresented 
in the female-dominated occupations in OJT, 
the smaller numbers of female-dominated 
occupational slots in OJT produced some 
occupational desegregation. These data in- 
dicate that if CETA increases woitien s OJT 
participation, it should simultaneously in- 
crease occui)ational desegregation for women. 
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TABLE 16-6 Occupation of Last Pre-CETA Job by Occupation of CETA Job for Males 



and Females (FY 1976-FY 1978) (percent) 




Occupation 


in Pre-CETA Job 










Female 






Male 






Occupation of 


Male- 


Female- 






Male- 


Female- 




CETA Job 


Dominated 


Dominated 


Mixed 


Dominated 


Dominated 


Mixed 


Male-dominated Job 


37.6 


6.8 


9.9 


84.0 


39.4 


54.0 


Female-dominated Job 


43.4 


75.8 


44.8 


4.2 


37.2 


7.6 


Mixed Job 


19.0 


17.4 


45.3 


11.9 


23.4 


38.4 


Total' 1 


lOO.O 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


N (000) 


24 


138 


83 


279 


27 


114 



SOURCE: Tables 13 and 14, Berryman et al. (1981). pp. 36-37. 



Table 16*6 shows whether adult female 
and male CETA Jobholders stayed in the 
same occupational type as their last pre- 
CETA job or moved to a new one. Thus, 
this table shows how much CETA changed 
participants' occupational patterns. 

About 75 percent of adult females in fe- 
male-dominated pre-CETA jobs entered fe- 
male-dominated CETA jobs. Of those who 
moved out of female-dominated pre-CETA 
jobs, more than two-thirds entered mixed 
CETA jobs. 

CETA retained less than 40 percent of 
adult females whose pre-CETA job was in 
a male-dominated occupation in their pre- 
CETA occupational type and placed more 
than 40 percent in female occupations. For 
females who had pre-CETA mixed jobs, 
CETA retained 45 percent in the same oc- 
cupational type and placed more than 40 
percent in female-dominated occupations. 

Adult males had patterns similar but not 
identical to those of their female counter- 
parts; where CETA assignment altered oc- 
cupation it tended to move both males and 
females to occupations dominated by the 
same sex. A smaller percent of males than 
of females shifted out of sex-typical pre-CETA 
jobs (16 and 24 percent, respectively). Males 
shifted out of sex-atypical pre-CETA jobs at 
almost the same rate as that of females; they 
shifted out of mixed occupations at some- 
what higher rates. 

In sum, CETA changed the occupational 



type of proportionately more females than 
of males who had pre-CETA occupations 
typical for their sex. For those with pre» 
CETA mixed occupations or occupations 
atypical for their sex, CETA retained the 
same or a higher percentage of females than 
of males in CETA occupations of the same 
type. However, CETA shifted only one- 
quarter of those females in female-domi* 
nated pre«-CSTA occupations into mixed or 
male-dominated occupations. It did not re- 
tain even half of those women in pre-CETA 
mixed or sex-atypical occupations in occu- 
pations of the same type and placed most of 
the changers in female-dominated occupa- 
tions, not mixed or male-dominated occu- 
pations. 

Finally, we can ask about CETA's record 
in meeting clients* occupational prefer- 
ences, as expressed in terms of its sex com- 
position.^^ The data oh occupational pref- 
erences should be treated with caution. 
Participants answered the preference ques- 
tion after they had enrolled in CETA, and 
most had been assigned to an occupation. 
Their responses may be biased in the di- 
rection of their postenrollment occupational 



The occupational preference data came from ques- 
tions on the CLMS that asked: "Did you want a certain 
kind of (Job/job training) when you visited the man- 
power office?" [If Yes) "What was the (job/Job training) 
tbit you wanted?** 
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TABLE 16-7 Distribution of Desired Occupation by Obtained Occupation for Male and 
Female CETA Jobholders (FY 1976-FY 1978) (percent) 

Desired Occupation 

Fc>male Male 

Occupation of Male- Female- Male- Female- 

CETAjob Dominated Dominated Mixed Dominated Dominated Mixed 



Male-dominated Job 


41.6 


6.1 


Fetnale-dominated Job 


40.5 


77.9 


Mixed job 


17.9 


16,0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


N (000) 


22 , 


140 



SbURCE: Table 17, Berryman et al. (1981), p. 42. 



assignments. If they had no pre-enrollment 
pieferences, they may have responded to 
this question by naming their assigned CETA 
occupation. If they were assigned to an oc- 
cupation different from their preference, they 
may have accommodated to the discrepancy 
by modifying their original preference. Both 
of these potential biases would produce 
overestimates of the match between pre- 
ferred and actual assignment. As such, our 
data on the match between preferred and 
* actual occupational assignments represent 
the maximum responsiveness of CETA to 
chents' preferences. 

In each fiscal year more than half ef the 
adult female respondents indicated that they 
had had occupational preferences at the time 
of CETA entry. For those women who ex- 
pressed preferences, a small but increasing 
proportion wanted male-dominated jobs 
across time (5 percent to 10 percent). An 
increasing proportion (from 26 percent to 35 
percent) wanted mixed jobs, and a declining 
majority (from 69 percent in FY 1976 to 55 
percent in FY 1978) wanted jobs in female- 
dqminated occupations. 

Table 16-7 shows the CETA occupational 
distribution of aduh females relative to their 
preferences at CETA entry. Fewer than half 
of the females who wanted male-dominated 



The percentages were 65, 57. and 59 for FY 1976, 
FY 1977, ajid FY 1978, respectively. 



9.7 


84.6 


31.9 


50.1 


43.4 


4.2 


43.9 


7.6 


468 


11.3 


24.2 


42.3 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


81 


253 


26 


104 



or mixed jobs got them. Of the females who 
wanted and failed to get sex-atypical jobs, 
69 percent ended up in female-dominated 
jobs. Similarly, of the females who ws^ted 
but did not get mixed jobs, 82 percent ended 
up in female jobs. More than 75 percent of 
the women who wanted female jobs got them; 
and of those who failed to get desired female 
jobs, almost three-quarters got mixed, not 
male, jobs. 

In sum, from FY 1976 to FY 1978 CETA 
employed or trained fewer than half of its 
female participants in male-dominated or 
mixed occupations. The percentages in- 
creased across fiscal years and were higher 
in on-the-job training than in CETA's class- 
room training or job services. Relative to 
their representation in the particular CETA 
service, females in on-the-job training were 
much more likely to be assigned to female- 
dominated occupations than were females 
in classroom training. OJT*s better occu- 
pational desegregation record was attribut- 
able to the small number of female occu* 
pational slots in that activity. For women 
whose pre-CETA job had been a male or 
mixed occupation, CETA employed fewer 
than half in occupations of the same sex- 
composition type* shifting almost half of the 
''movers" into female occupations. For 
women whose pre-CETA job had been a 
female-dominated occupation, CETA shifted 
25 percent to a mixed or male occupation — 
primarily to the former. Finally, for women 
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who had occupational preferences at CETA 
entry, the match between preferred and ac- 
tual CETA occupation was much higher for 
those with preferences for female-domi- 
nated jobs than for those with preferences 
for male or p^^xed jobs. 

WAGE IMPLICATIONS OF CETA 
OCCUPATIONS 

The low wages of female-dominated oc- 
cupations are oiie of the primary reasons for 

f>ing to desegregate occupations for women, 
rom this perspective wages are the critical 
basis for judging women's occupational ex- 
periences in CETA. We examine their wages 
during CETA and the wages paid in the 
labor force as a whole for the CETA occu- 
pation in which they trained or were em- 
ployed. 

In-CETA Wages 

We assess sex differences in the CETA 
wage implications of female CETA occu- 
pational assignments in three ways: by 1- 
digit census occupational codes, the CETA 
service, and the sex-typicahty of the occu-' 
pation. 

Table 16-8 shows the real average hourly 
CETA wage by sex for the 1-digit census 
occupational codes. Without exception males 
earn higher hourly wages than do females 
in the same occupational category.^* 

Table 16-9 shows the real average hourly 
wage by sex and CETA activity. Both sex 
and CETA activity affect CETA'wages. If 
we look at wages by sex for the same CETA 
activity, males again get systematically higher 
wages than do females. The effects of CETA 
activity are the same for males and fe- 
males—and, as data published elsewhere 
show, for whites, blacks, and Hispanics 



" The large sample sizes make tests of significance 
relatively uninformative. We examine wages for dif- 
ferences large enough to be significant substantively. 



TABLE 16-8 Average Hourly Wage of 
CETA Occupations by Sex (FY 1976-FY 
1979) (constant uollars) 

N N 



Occupation 


(000) 


Males 


(000) 


Females 


Professional/ 










technical 


(136) 




(133) 


O.OO 


M9nao'Pr{al/ 










administrative 


(39) 


3.78 


(21) 


3.56 


Sales workers 


(11) 


3.24 


(12) 


2.49 


Clerical 


(98) 


3.05 


(537) 


2.69 


Crafts 


(249) 


3.25 


(20) 


2.72 


Operatives 


(121) 


3.19 


(43) 


2.67 


^Transportation 










equipment 










operatives 


(63) 


3.04 


(7) 


2.75 


Laborers 


(380) 


2.97 


(32) 


2.71 


Service 


(326) 


2.86 


(217) 


2.54 


Average 


(1.422) 


3.10 


(1,023) 


2.76 



SOURCE: Table 37, Bj^rryman and Waite (1982), p. 
89; 



(Berryman and Waite, 1982). As the last col- 
umn of Table 16-9 shows, the rank order of 
wages by CETA activity is: public service 
employment > on-the-job training > work 
experience > classroom training. We notecl 
earlier that females are more apt than males 
are to be funneled into Title I. Once in Title 
I, they are more apt than males are to be 
funneled into classroom training and work 
experience activities. Thus, a much larger 
percentage of CETA females than of CETA 
males are in the two activities (work expe- 
rience and classroom training) that receive 
the lowest CETA wages. 

Table 16-10 shows that women in CETA 
training and in CETA jobs received lower 
wages than men did in each of the three sex- 
composition occupational categories (Ber- 
ryman et al., 1981). The wage difference 
between the sexes was greatest for the fe- 
male-dominated occupations, less and about 
the same size in the male-dominated and 
mixed occupations. 

Women in CETA job training received 
somewhat lower hourly wages if they trained 
in a female-dominated occupation than if they 
trained in either a male-dominated or mixed 
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TABLE 16-9 Average Hourly Wage 


by CETA Activity and Sex (FY 1976-FY 1979) 




^consiani aoiiars^ 
















■ N 




N 




N 




CETA Activity 


(000) 


Males 


(000) 


Females 


(000) 


Total 


Classroom training 


(210) 


2.23 


(297) 


2.06 


(507) 


2.13 


OJT 


(207) 


3.22 


(109) 


2.70 


(316) 


3.04 


Work experience 


(398) 


2.51 


(400) 


2.38 


(797) 


2.45 


Public service employment 


(794) 


3.30 


(476) 


3.09 


(1,270) 


3.24 



SOURCE: Table 44, Berryman and Walte (1982), p. 102. 



occupation. However, training in a female- 
dDminated occupation did not reduce the 
wages of men relative to the wages of those 
training in male-domina^sd and mixed oc- 
cupations. 

Women in CETA jobs received the lowest 
wage rates in female-dominated occupations 
and the highest in mixed occupations. Al- 
though men in CETA jobs also received the 
highest wage rates in mixed occupations, 
working in a female occupation did not de- 
press their wages relative to' the wages as- 
sociated with male occupations. 

However we categorize CETA occupa- 
tions — by census, code, CETA activity, or 
sex-typicality — within each category wom- 
an's wages were on average about 90 per- 
cent of the men's wages. It is not clear how 
to judge this wage record. Although the av- 
erage difference between male and female 
wages in CETA was small, men consistently 



*'made higher wages than women did, and 
for two reasons the sihallness of the %iiffer- 
ence between them may be less impressive 
than it initially appears. First, CETA wages 
were subject to floors and ceilings, thus 
compressing the wage range for both sexes. 
Second, however we categorize CETA oc- 
cupations, participants in the same CETA 
activity or CETA occupation were probably 
more homogeneous even on unmeasured 
characteristics that affect wages than were 
members of an occupation in the general 
labor force. 

Post'CETA Wages 

We do not know the relationship between 
the occupation of the CETA job or job train- 
ing and that of participants* post-CETA jobs. 
However, if CETA clients train or work in 
occupations whose counterparts in the labor 



TABLE \6-10 Average Hourly Wage for CETA Trainees and CETA Jobholders by Sex 
Typicality of Occupation (FY 1976-FY 1978) (constant dollars) 



CETA Activity/Sex 



Male 



Female 



Typicality of Occupation 


■ Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Trainees 


















Male-dominated 


3.63 


3.66 


3.61 


3.46 


3.00 " 


3.04 


2.96 


2.82 


Feniale-domiaated 


3.52 


3.64 


3.39 


3.46 


2.79 


2.77 


2.78 


2.93 


Mixed 


3.32 


3.37 


3.19 


3.25 


2.89 


2.88 


2.94 


2.94 


N (000) 


103 


70 


16 


13 


56 


37 


13 


5 


Jo^j Holders 


















Male-dominated 


3.34 


3.43 


3.11 


3.25 


3.12 


3.21 


2.95 


3.18 


Female-dominated 


3.34 


3.41 


3.25 


3.10 


2.90 


2.94 


2.84 


2.79 


Mixed 


3.53 


3.60 


3.36 


3.42 


3.35 


3.39 


3.18 


3.45 


N (000) 


609 


396 


145 


46 


407 


251 


112 


29 


SOURCE; Tables 20 and 21. Berryman et al. (1981), pp. 50-51. 
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TABLE 16-11 FY 1976-FY 1979 CETA Occupational Distribution by Sex and CEliV 
Activity and the 1979 Unemployment Rates and Median Wages of Occupations in the 
Unsubsidized Sector 





Males 




Females 




Unsubsidized Sector 














l9fv Meaian 




CETA 


CETA 


CETA 


CETA 


1979 ' 


^Ftill-timp Wase and 


Occupational 


Training 


Job 


Training 


Job 


I Tnomnlrtv. 
vllCllipiCiy'' 


Oalury woiRCfay 


Category* 


(percent) 


(percent) 


(percent) 


(percent) 


mem fiaics 


f lore 1 

\uoiiarsy 


s roicssio n mu 












• 


lecnnicai 




in A 






2.4 


316 


zviAnftgeriai/ 














administrative 


2.0 


2.8 


1.0 


2.2 


2.1 


340 


Sales workers 


2.5 


0.3 


2.1 


0.8 


3.9 


'254 


Clerical 


6.1 


7.2 


53.3 


53.5 


4.6 


195 


CraAs 


35.5 


14.4 


4.3 


1.4 


4.5 


303 . 


Operatives . 


28.7 


4.0 


11.9 


1.4 


8.4 


211 


Transportation 














equipment 














operatives 


4.0 


4.4 


0.3 


0.7 


5.4 


272 


Laborers 


7.7 


30.1 


1.0 


3.5 


10.8 


206 


Service 


7.9 


25.9 


19.6 


22.1 


7.3 


164 


Total or average 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


5.8 


244 


N 


375.246 


1,189,725 


332,945 


872,307 







These are the 1-digit census occupational categories. They exclude three categories that do not occur in the 
CETA occupational structure: Farmers and Farm Managers, Farm Laborers and Supervisors, and Private House* 
hold Workers. 

From Table A-23. Department of Labor (1980), p. 257. 

From Table 704, Bureau of the Census (1980), p. 424. 



market as a whole have high unemployment 
rates, they should have less chance of cap- 
tializing on theii CETA occi^ational expe- 
rience. If the labor market counterparts of 
their CETA -xx^upations have low wages and 
CETA clients obtain a post-CETA job in the 
same occupation as their CETA occupation, 
their wages will be low. 

Table 16-11 shows how CETA males and 
females distributed across the 1-digit census 
occupational codes by CETA service (train- 
ing and jobs). It also shows the 1979 un- 
l employment rates and median weekly earn- 
ings for these occupations in the labor market 
as a whole. The occupations with the highest 
1979 unemployment rates were the opera- 
tive, laborer, and service occupations; those 
with the lowest median weekly wage rates 
were the clerical, operative, laborer, and 
service occupations. 



Females-in CETA job training had about 
the same occupational distribution as that of 
females in CETA jobs. About 75 percent of 
the women in each of these activities fell 
into two occupations: clerical and service, 
both with low wages rates in the labor mar- 
ket as a whole. The service occupation also 
had relatively higher unemployment rates. 

Males in CETA job training had different 
occupational distributions than those of males 
in CETA jobs. Of those in CETA jobs, more 
than percent fell into two occupations: 
laborer and service, both with low wage rates 
and relatively high unemployment rates. For 
males in CETA job training, almost two- 
thirds fell into two different occupations: crafts 
and operatives. The former had a moderate 
unemployment rate and relatively high wage 
rate; the latter, a relatively high unemploy- 
ment rate and low wage rate. 
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Thus, from FY 1976 to FY 1979 CETA 
employed most women in occupations with 
low wages in the labor market as a v/hole. 
CETA did not use training to alter the pro^- 
portion of women in occupations offering 
relatively little economic security. CETA 
employed most men in two of the least eco- 
nomically secure occupations with relatively 
low median wages and high annual employ- 
ment rates. However, CETA used training 
to reduce the percentage of men in the four 
low-wage occupations from two-thirds to one- 
half. ! 

Conclusion 

Training or working in male-dominated or 
mixed occupations gave women.higher CETA 
wages than those from training or working 
in female-dominated occupations. How- 
ever, CETA wages were consistently lower 
for women than for men in the same census 
occupation, in the same CETA service, or 
in the same sex-jomposition category. 

Of those in CETA jobs, CETA employed 
80 percent of the women and 67 percent of 
the men in the four occupations whose un- 
subsidized cx)unterparts had the lowest wages 
and/or high unemployment rates. For those 
in CETA training, CETA did not alter the 
percentage of women in lower wage occu- 
pati(ms, but reduced the percentage of men 
in these occupations from 67 to 50 percent. 

However we judge CET\'s occupational 
desegregation record, the bottom line of that 
n?cord for women — their CETA wages and 
post-CETA economic prospects — is not 
impressive. 

SUMMARY AND POLICY^MPLICATIONS . 

The analyses reported in this paper are 
useful as baseline information about women 
and CETA for the three years prior to 
CETA's 1978 reauthorization. We found that, 
relative to theii eligibility for CETA, women 
were underrepresented in CETA s Titles I, 
IJ, and VI for all three fiscal years except in 



Title I for FY 1978. When we controlled on 
variables that should affect title and activity 
assignments, we found women overrepre- 
sented in training activities, especially in 
classroom training relative to OJT, and in 
income-transfer jobs relative to jobs de- 
signed to lead to permanent^ unsubsidized 
employment. 

For all three years, female CETA partic- 
ipants were concentrated in female-domi- 
nated occupations, although the coneentra- 
tion was less among CIeTA job trainees than 
among CETA jobholders. CETA placed only 
about 40 percent of the women whose last ^ 
pre-CETA occupation had been male-dom- 
inated or who had, expressed a preference 
at CETA entry for. a male-dominated oc- 
cupation. In both cases, for those not placed 
in a male-dominated occupation, about two- 
thirds were placed in sex-typical occupa- 
tions. 

However we categorized the CETA oc- 
cupation, within each category women*s 
wages weie about 90 percent of men's wages. 
Although the wage difference between men 
and women was not large, it was consistent, 
and for reasons discussed earlier in this pa- 
per, the smallness of the difference may be 
less impressive than it appears. In terms of 
their post-CETA prospects, about three- 
fourths of the women in CETA jobs and in 
CETA job training were employed or trained 
in occupations that paid low wages in the 
general labor market: service and clerical 
occupations. 

The policy implications of these data are 
not clear for three major reasons: 

L In connection with CETA's reauthor- 
i/ation, CETA prime sponsors were di- 
rected to reduce occupational sex segre- 
gation in CETA. Our analyses provide a base- 
hne for assessing CETA's response to that 
directive but not its current occupational 
status. 

* 2. One of the reasons for desegregating 
CETA occupations was to improve women's 
post-CETA wages. At this juncture we lack 
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analyses that show that being trained or em- 
ployed in male-dominated CETA occupa- 
tions positively affects women's post-CETA 
economic outcomes. If the eflFects ave neg- 
ative for reasons substantially beyond 'the 
control of CETA, trade-ofiFs between these 
Iwo pohcy objectives — reduced occupa- 
tional sex segregation and economic self*suf* 
ficiency — have to be made. 

,3. The male-dominated occupations for 
w^iph most female CETA participants will 
be^ehgible are blue-collar occupations. 
Structural changes in the American econ- 
omy — and the occupational consequences 
of these changes — imply that we need to 
re-examine what occupations -H||PX'typical 
or atypical — best equip CETA participants 
for economic self-sufficiency. 

The avowed purpose of job programs, in- 
cluding CETA, is to improve the prospects 
of those who lack the skills to obtain ac- 
ceptable eioployment on their own. This 
means getting people jobs at decent wages. 
Moving women into jobs currently filled 
predominately by men is desirable to the 
extent that it serves this purpose. But a 
number of factors may decrease the utility 
of occupational desegregation as a means to 
the ends espoused by job programs. First, 
most women eligible to participate in job 
programs could enter white-collar occupa- 
tions only through stereotypically female jobs 
such as clerical work. The male-dominated 
jobs potentially available to then tend to be 
blue collar, primarily service, operative and, 
perhaps, crafts jobs. Many of these occu- 
pations show high rates of unemployment 
currently, and women seeking to enter them 
v/ould face competition from large numbers 
of men. Second, the structural changes now 
taking place in the economy make unskilled 
and semiskilled blucf-collar jobs especially 
susceptible to technical obsolescence. Third, 
little empirical evidence exists on the suc- 
cess of occupational integration as a mech- 
anism for improving the employment pros- 
pects of women. For these reasons, ^e argue 



that job programs for women should care- 
fully aissess their goals and the ways in which 
the sex composition of the occupation affects 
the chances of achieving those goals. 
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The paper by Waite and Berryinan deals 
with the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) system and its reccfrd 
in providing access to nontraditional jobs. 
CETA represented a potential area^of fed- 
eral intervention but also a potential force 
that may have perpetuated sex*segregated 
job choice. It also represented a system in 
which there had been considerable eiSbrt 
during the last decade to improve services 
to women and, in fact, t6 improve nontra- 
ditional option's for women. When inspect- 
ing this system, one could look at the rec- 
ord — that is, have the kinds of services 
improved (i.e., offering nontraditional op- 
tions)? What is the impact of this system 
itself on women and men? 

Before commenting on this paper, it is 
critical to consider a little history. In 1978 
there were considerable changes in the CETA 
legislation to make it more responsive to the 
needs of women, both in terms of serving 
them in numbers relative to their propor- 
tion in the eligible population and in trying 
to increase their nontraditional options. Un- 
fortunately, the data used by Berryman and 
Waite came from the pre-1978 period. So 
they are locking at the CETA system prior 



to the. time that this "new*' legislation took 
effect. The relevant question to be answered 
is, therefore, how Was CETA doing before^ 
this additional emphasis was put on services 
to women. 

Another critical point to consider is that 
Berrynum and Waite of^en mention public 
service employment (PSE). PSE has been 
out of vogue for a- while. For this reason, 
the focus of my pomments is on classroom 
training, on-the-job training, and adult wwk 
experience. -v/ 
. Even prior to the 1978 amendments, which 
were designed to encourage the expansion 
of nontraditional opportunities for women, 
there, were slightly increasing proportions 
of women moving into nontraditionaljobs 
within CETA apd into nontraditional train- 
ing, despite the fact that, within CEtA. the 
overall proportion of women being exposed 
to nontraditional options was not high. But 
the CETA systeqfi was not keeping pace with 
woipen's changing aspirations. An insj^c- 
tion of the aspirations of women for nontra- 
ditipnal work reveals they were rising at a 
faster rate than was the opening up of non- 
traditional career options within CETA. II 
is interesting to note that tlie aspirations 
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among women for nontraditional work were 
' growing (which I think is very divergent from 
the evidence Marini and Brinton present in 
Chapter 11 about high school girls) but that 
th^ whole system wasn't changing bst enough 
tp accommodate these changes. 

Berryman and Waite show the relation* 
ship between aspiration and the type of 
' service received. Of the women who had 
traditionally female aspirations, 77 percent 
were placed in female-typed Jobs; of those 
Sftith *male aspirations, 41.5 percent were 
placed in ma^e-typed Jobs, and 40 percent 
into female-typed jobs; of those with "mixed" 
aspirations, 46.8 percent were placed in 
mixed occupations, and 43 percent into fe* 
male-typed occupations. This suggests that 
if one enters the CETA system with non- 
traditipnal aspirations, one is likely to get 
funneled into female-typed jobs anyway. 

The Berryman and Waite paper makes a 
big deal about wages — I am less likely to 
be so excited about this issue. The National 
Research Councirs Committee on Evalua- 
tion of Employment and Training Programs 
once produced a table showing male-female 
differences in wages in <2ETA. It showed 
that women earned 90 percent of what men 
earried in CETA. This is a bit misleading, 
l^owever, in part due to the fact that within 
CETA there was a floor and a ceiling on 
wages, thus little variation. 



I have one minor caution about Berryman 
and Waite's analysis. They talk about as- 
signment either to on-the-job training or 
classroom training and how that increases 
or decreases one's likelihood^ of being in or 
getting into a sex-typed job. One has to be 
careful about assuming directionality be- 
tween the two. The fact is that clerical train- 
ing occurs in the classroom.' So if a CETA 
participant is going into clerical training, he 
or she is assigned to classroom training. So 
I don't really think that you can treat one 
as exogenous and one as endogenous. They 
are jointly determined. 

This paper shows some potential for change 
in the CETA system, especially since it was 
done in' the preamendment days. It also 
shows that the CETA system has helped 
perpetuate the status quo in terms of oc- 
cupational segregation. 

It is important to realize that Berryman 
and Waite describe CETA before the 1978 
amendments. From 1978 to 1983, specific 
language was added to the law to encourage 
sex equity and the movementiof women into 
nontraditional jobs. It should be noted that 
in the .new Job Training Partnership Act, 
very little proscriptive language is included 
to help legislate fair and equitable treatment 
for women. 
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Employment' segregation by sex is one of 
' the most persistent and pervasive charac- 
teristics of the labqr market. The papers in 
this volume help us to understand the di- 
mensions of such segregation, its funda- 
mental causes, and its consequences for 
women's economic status. They also shed 
.some light on the effectiveness of policy in- 
terventions. 

In Chapter 2, Andrea Seller gives ^us the 
heartening news that, on the basis of anal- 
ysis of Current Population Survey data, the 
tendency of men and women to be segre- 
gated by occupation declined noticeably over 
the 1970s,' particularly. among younger 
women. Moreover, this decline was at a rate 
nearly three times that of the extremely small 
decline that occurred during the 1960s. We 
must remember, however, that the mag- 
nitude of segregation remains high. Fur-, 
thermore, although women increased their 
share of many traditionally male managerial 
and professional occupations during the 
1970s, this was not the case for heavily male u 
craft and operative jobs. 

In Chapter 3 Bielby and Baron demon- 
strate that estimates of the magnitude of sex 
segregation in employment are extremely 



.sensitive to the level of aggregation of the > 
d'ita. Even detailed (three-digit) census oc- 
cupational categories group some typically 
male and some typically female Jobs into 
apparently integrated categories. To tbe ex- 
tevAt that ^men and women workers in the 
same occupational categories are segregated 
by firm, aggregation acros^rms will result 
in an uuderestimate of the magnitude of sex 
segregation in employment. Using estab- 
lishment-level data and defining segregation 
in terms of the employer's own Job cate- 
gories, Bielby and Baron find a striking pat- 
tern of complete sex segregation by occu- 
pation at the establishment level for a majority 
of firms (including some single-sex enter- 
prises) and an extremely high level of seg- 
re^tion for the others. Their work raises 
the question of whether estimates of trends 
in the magnitude of occupational segrega- ' 
tion based on such microdata might differ 
from Beller's estimates on the basis of ag- 
gregate data. Less than a quarter of the firms ^ 
in Bielby and Bardn's longitudinal sample 
experienced any declines in the degree of 
occupational sex segregation during the late 
J960s and early 1970s. 
These are the contours of occupational 
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segregation by sex in the U.S. labor market. 
In assessing the significance of occupational 
segregation, we must know more about its 
causes and consequences. From a policy 
perspective, an understanding of the con- 
sequences is crucial for assessing how im- 
portant a problem it is, while an analysis of 
its causes helps us determine the most ef- 
fective tools for attacking it. 

The studies I reviewed in Chapter 7 sug- 
glest that occupational segregation does re- 
duce the earnings of women, although there 
' are considerable problems in precisely es- 
timating the magnitude of this effect. A par- 
ticular problem is that overcrowding in the 
female sector may adversely affect women's 
wages in the male sector as well. This im- 
parts a downward bias to^ estimates of the 
wage consequences of segregation based on 
comparisons of women's wages in female and 
male occupat'ons. It is also important to point 
out that the focus on earnings does not take 
into account the possibly negative nonpe- 
cuniary consequences of sex segregation in 
employment for women. Intuitively one feels 
that occupational segregation reinforces cul- 
tural notions that men and women differ 
ftmdamentally in capabilities, preferences, 
^and social and economic roles. 

Our appraisal of the seriousness of the 
problem of occupational segregation may 
depend in part on the ease with which, women « 
are able to move between the male and fe- 
male sectors. The studies in Chapters 4 and 
10 do find some movement of women from 
predominantly female to predominantly male 
jobs and vice versa. In Chapter 4, Rosenfeld 
found that such changes in the sex labels of 
occupations were experienced by about one- 
third of women job changers over a one- 
year period, while in Chapter 10 Corcoran, 
Duncan, and Ponza found that about one- 
third of all employed women made such shifts 
over a five-year period. These findings sug- 
gest that the male and female sectors ought 
not to^e viewed as watertight compart- 
ments, but they do not in my opinion greatly 



mitigate our concern over the issue of oc- 
cupational sex segregation. First, the mag- 
nitude of movement is fairly limall — that is, 
most women workers did nQt change the sex 
label of their jobs over the periods analyzed. 
Moreover, it is diiracult to judge the mag- 
nitude of the probability of such moves in 
the abstract. We need to know more about 
the desire for such ijfioves on the part of 
workers and how easy it is for women rel- 
ative to men to move out of (generally lower- 
paying) female jobs into (generally higher- 
paying) male jobs. It is instructive in this 
regard thdt both studies find the probability 
of a man moving fi'om a predominantly fe- 
male to a predominantly male job to be con- 
siderably higher than th& probability of a 
woman making such a move. Furthermore, 
women whose previous jobs were predom- 
inantly male were much more likely to change 
the sex labelof their jobs than women whose 
previous jobs were predominantly female. 
Second, Bielby and, Barons findings raise 
the question of how much of what appear 
to bt shifts in the sex labels of jobs as mea- 
sured by aggregate data actually entaifs 
changes in the sex label of the individual's 
job at the estabhshment level. 

The causes of occupationsd segregation are 
often classified in terms of supply- versus 
demand-side factors. The major supply-side 
explanations; considered in this volume are 
sex-role socialization and the human capital 
model. In Chapter 11, Marini and Brinton 
describe how the socialization process influ- 
ences the occupational orientation of men 
and women as well as the role they see mar- 
ket work playing in their lives. It is the latter 
difference between men and women that is 
emphasized by the human capital explana- 
tion critiqued by Corcoran et al. According 
to this view, because women anticipate 
shorter and less continuous work lives than 
men, it will be in their economic self-inter- 
est to choose female occupations, which re- 
quire smaller human capital investments and 
have lower wage penalties; for tinie spent 
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out of the labor force. Their own research 
and that of others summarized by Corcoran 
et al. does not tend to support the human 
capital .model. In particular, women with 
discontinuous work careers appear to be no 
more likely to work at female jobs than 
women with more continuous work ^expe- 
rience. Nor did their findings suggest that 
the selection of female jobs is consistent with 
a strategy of maximizing lifetime income, 
given shorter, more disrupted work lives. 

On the demand side, I point out in Chap- 
ter 7 that employers may be motivated to 
exclude women from particular jobs because 
of the belief that they would be less stable 
or productive workers than men. Even if 
not initially correct, such views can become 
self-fulfilling prophesies if women are then 
given fewer incentives than men to become 
stable, productive workers. Roos and Reskin 
in Chaiiter 13 emphasize institutional fac- 
tors in their review of a variety of barriers 
to* female entiployment in traditionally male 
jobs at four points in the job allocatioh pro- 
cess: pre-employment training, access and 
assignment to jobs^ mobility, and retention. 
The operation of these barriers does not rely 
on conscious, overt discriminatory acts on 
the part of employers. Rather, the everyday 
operation of the system works against female 
employment in traditionally male jobs. A 
clearer understanding of the functions, these 
institutional mechanisms serve is of long- 
run importance in devising eflfective strat- 
egies to remove 'these obstacles to women's 
advancement. * 

While the papers in this volume do not 
endeavor to fully evaluate the impact of fed- 
eral government intervention in thi§ area, 
an interesting view emerges of what such 
an evaluation would entaiL A variety of ways 
in which the government potentially influ- 
ences women's economic status are identic 
fied. Some of these effects are positive and 
some are negative. An overall assessment of 
the government's Impact would necessitate 
identifying the net effect of all its many pol- 
icies and programs. This point may be il- 



lustrated by a discussion of the impact of a 
few government policies. On one hand, as . 
Roos and Reskin point out, governmental - 
income tax and social security policy tend 
to discourage female labqr force participa- 
tion. To the extent that the human capital 
explanation has merit, the resulting de- 
crease in women's work lives would increase 
the likelihood of their entering traditionally 
female jobs. Furthermore, while govern- 
ment training programs provide an oppor- 
tunity for intervention to reduce segregation 
by training individuals for sex-atypical jobs, 
Waite and Berryman's research suggests in 
Chapter ^6 that occupational training under 
the Comprehensive Employment and 
^Training Act (CETA) is sex segregated to a 
great extent. 

On the other hand, of course, the gov- 
ernment administers an impressive array of 
antidiscrimination legislation and regula- 
tions. There is some debate over the effec- 
tiveness of these activities, and it is un- 
doubtedly difficult to measure governmental 
impact in this area. But it is significant that 
OTarrell and Harlan report in Chapter 15 
that governmental pressure was an impor- 
tant factor promoting change within some 
firms. They also find that the t-nployftient 
^owth of firms provides opportunities for 
integration and thus also facilitates change. 
The government's macroeconomic policies 
and their impact on overall business con- 
ditions are therefore another way in which 
government may have an effect on the em- 
ployment opportunities of women — the 
quality of jobs obtained as well as the prob- 
ability of finding a job at all. 

While all movtements toward occupational 
integration should be welcome, it is impor- 
tant to realize that the movement of women 
into male jobs does not always bring women 
significantly closer to economic parity with 
men. For one thing, occupational sex .seg- 
regation may be replaced by female ^^n- 
claves at the lower levels of male job lad- 
ders — a process OTarrell and Harlan term 
resegregation. For another, O'Farrell and 
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Harlan note that women may gain access to 
male jobs^ just as they are becoming tech- 
nologically obsolete. Indeed, Strober argues 
in Chapter 8 that, in general, women are 
restricted to the leftovers, the Jobs that men 
do not want. 

Sex segregation in employment remains,, 
a pervasive feature of the labor market and 
a major cause of women's lower earnings. 
While sex differences in socialization and 
the voluntary choices that women make in 
their selection of jobs may play a role in 
producing sex segregation in employment, 
labor market discrimination is undoubtedly 



also a major factor. Such discrimination is 
deeply entrenched: Within the workplace, 
a myriad of institutional mechanisms work 
to perpetuate segregation of work along sex 
lines without requiring overt, conscious acts 
of discrimination on the part of employers. 
While some government policies work to 
reduce sex se^e^tion in employment, others 
actually help perpetuate it. Thus, change 
will not be easy — yet such change is essen^ 
tial If we are to move substantially closer to 
the goal of economic parity between women 
and men in the labor market. 
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